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Fora  serious  newspaper,  the  Sun  -Times  is  a  delight  to  read 

And  why  not?  There’s  no  law  that  says  a  serious  newspaper  has  to  be  a 
big  bland  bore.  The  Sun-Times  is  informative,  enlightening,  but  never  stuffy. 
Because  it’s  written  for  people  by  some  of  the  best  communicators  in  the  business. 
Crime  reporter  Sandy  Smiih  blows  the  whistle  on  many  a  racket  and  racketeer. 
John  Dreiske  knows  politics  from  the  wards  on  up.  Then  there’s 
Kup,  Ann  Landers,  Paul  Molloy,  Bill  Mauldin.  Talented 
people.  People  with  something  interesting  to  say. 

Now  do  you  see  why  the  Sun-Times  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Chicago?* 

CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 

*And  why  $o  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination)? 


NEVER  BUY 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  under  45 

The  Huh  is  Boston’s  30-mile 
City-RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is 
Boston’s  total  newspaper  market, 
fanning  out  for  60  miles  or  more. 

The  Ill^ord  American  is  the  one 
Boston  paper  that  dominates  and 
delivers  both.  The  new  Phase  II 
of  the  O’Brien-Sherwood  study, 
covering  the  total  market,  shows 
the  Record  American  has  49% 
more  young  readers  than  the 
Globe  —  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  Herald-Traveler,  Get 
the  whole  study  for  the  whole 
story.  Ask  your  Hearst  repre¬ 
sentative  today. 

The  Recorc^^Afherican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  TiRMS-Uaien  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Albany  Knickerbecfcer  News  New  York  iournal-American 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonie  Light 

Besten  Record  American  and  Sunthqf  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Fnacisea  Nows  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-MeHigencer 
Ptctoriai  Seeday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Cemk  Weekly 


Baltimore  is  the  nation's  second  largest  port  in  foreign  tonnage.  'Round  the  clock, 
the  harbor  is  a  beehive  of  activity— fed  by  equally  busy  rail  and  motor  carriers 
serving  a  community  whose  current  development  is  no  less  than  dynamic.  Manu¬ 
facturing  alone  accounts  for  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  ■  In  Baltimore, 
business  is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401 ,350  daily 
and  327,667  Sunday)— and  more  than  80%  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Any  wonder 
that  71%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers 
—and  why  yours  belongs  there? 


“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 

NatiofMl  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  a  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Audit  Report  9/30/63 


BULLHIH  . . .  NAVY  PUNE  CRASHES  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
SECTION  NORFOLK  . . .  CREW  AND  TWO  OTHERS  KIU^ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 

16-20 — ^Workshop  for  women's  page  editors,  University  of  Missouri  Sch  I 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.  i 

18 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  Cl^^ 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-StraHc.i 

Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 

20- 21— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference,  Brookings,  S.  D.  h 

20 — U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  Cl‘t 

Mo.  1 

20- 21 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Tonopah. 

21—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  SaW 
21-22 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Sports  Writers  Association,  Park  Ho*  j 

Inn,  Madison. 

21-24— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajado,  Santo  Doming’ 
Dominican  Republic. 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (fc' 


Comment:  Newspaper  Photographer  Shelby  Ringo  was 
enroute  to  worlz  but  more  than  a  mile  further  away 
from  scene  of  crash  than  nearest  fire  station.  He  arrived 
before  firefighters.  Result:  This  picture  won  “BEST” 
NEWS  PHOTO  OF  YEAR”  and  .seven  other  awards. 


newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yon 


APRIL 

2- 4— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

3- 4— Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conferen:' 

Thomas  Jefferson  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

4 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pic,; 


5- 6— Advertising  Executives  /  ^  . 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

6- 8— National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conferee.*; 

The  Host  Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

8- 10 — National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop.  Illinois  Unic' 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9 —  Associated  Press  Publishers  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  University  of  Colorado  School  c 
Journalism,  Boulder. 

10-11 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
10-11— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

10-12 — Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Convantlci 
and  short  course,  Frederick,  Md. 

10- 12— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  conference,  Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hole 
Oklahoma  City. 

11- 12 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Duluth,  Duluth,  Minn. 

12- 14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americus  Hot!] 


TOP  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
WIN  TOP  AWARDS! 


A  newspaper  is  a  NEWSpaper.  And  it  takes  pictures  as  well  as 
words  to  tell  what  happens.  Remember  that  bit  about  a  thousand 
words.  Photographers  are  as  important  as  writers.  We  do  a  good 
job  of  news  reporting  because  we  have  13  good  photographers  on 
our  staff.  Look  at  their  record  for  the  last  four  years: 


26  FIRST  PLACE  Awards 


14  Second  Place  Awards 


13  Third  Place  Awards 


And  this  just  happens  to  be  more  awards  than  all  those  won  by 
the  photographers  on  ALL  of  the  other  newspapers  in  Virginia. 
We  like  goixi  photographers! 

And  while  our  photographer.-;  were  coming  up 
with  one  award  winning  picture  after  another, 
our  news  writers  were  copping  their  share  of 
uward.s  for  the  best  reporting  job  being  done 
in  Virginia.  Together  —  photographers  and 
writers  make  an  exciting  team. 


24- 25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Chicago. 

25 —  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association.  French  Lick. 

25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash. 
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THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 


Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

224,495  -  Morning  and  Evening;  156,027  -  Sunday 


Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  whose 
aviation  editor  flew  a  zero-gravity  mission ! 

Others  may  write  about  the  weird  weightless-  American  is  the  city’s  favorite  evening  news- 
ness  of  space  flight.  But  our  aviation  editor,  paper  by  a  whopping  14,500  copies. 

Peter  Reich,  went  up  and  tried  it!  Chicago’s  American  is  a  growing  favorite 

Reich  wangled  an  OK  to  fly  a  zero-gravity  with  advertisers,  too.  Last  year,  the  American 
mission  in  the  astronauts’ training  plane.  At  the  rocketed  to  a  heavenly  advertising  gain  of 

cost  of  a  lost  dinner,  a  green  complexion  and  1,612,000  lines.*  This,  while  our  evening  corn- 

weakened  knees,  he  came  up  with  an  exciting  petitor  lost  423,000  lines. 

and  informative  story  about  what  it’s  like  to  Are  you  using  the  fast-growing  newspaper  as 

swim  through  space.  often  and  as  effectively  as  you  can?  There’s  no 

It  was  the  kind  of  extra-effort  journalism  that  time  like  the  present  to  put  the  bright  bold 

Chicago  has  come  to  expec’t  of  the  American.  journalism  of  Chicago’s  American  to  work  sell- 

Still  another  illustration  why  Chicago’s  ing  your  products  or  services. 

*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy  in  town,  choose  the  out-front  combination  of  Chicago's 
American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  sales  representative  to  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  on  both. 

Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Alivayi  On  Top  Of  The  Neuii 

Chicsgo  S0S11  Naw  York  10017  Dtltoil  40220  San  Franciaeo  04104  Lot  Angtltt  OOeiT  Mttico  Cily  London,  S.  W.  1 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Matt  W.  E.  Batet  Fitzpatrick  Attociattt  Fitzpatrick  Attociattt  Ennquaz  Simoni  Mortimar  Bryant 

1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St.  1300  Penobtcot  Bldg.  110  Sutter  Street  1700  Watt  Oth  Street  Perea  y  Cia,  S.A.  3  A  S  Warwick  Houte  St« 

222-3891  Murray  Hill  2-3033  WOodward  2-8422  GArfield  1-7946  483-4022  Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  2482-3 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Saint  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening  Times- 
Globe,  included  assistance  in  site  selection  fol¬ 
lowed  by  plant  layout  site  preparation,  building 
design,  and  design  of  equipment  installation  with 
complete  construction  management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  newspaper 
management  and  production. 


•  SITE  SURVEYS 

•  STUDY  REPORTS 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN 


•  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Eneineerinj;  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


80  Federal  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


•OH!  ONE.  MOEE.  THIMO.^ 
MISS  SHARP!  I  DON'T 
WANT  TO  BE  OISTURBEDj 
FOR  THE  NEXT 
J40URORSO!  , 

That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 


Name  . . . 

Address  . 

City _ 

Company 


Zone 


State 


A#a/  cAedIc  ta 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK.  10022 

16.50  m  year,  f  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10M 


First  issue  of  The  improper  Bostonian  made  its  ap})earance( 
on  staid  Beacon  Hill  (91  Revere  St.)  with  John  Raymond,! 
Boston  Traveler,  and  Paul  Butler,  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise,^ 
listed  as  publishers  and  editors.  It’s  four  pages,  tabloid,  offset,  f 
“The  natives  blanched  but  it’s  selling  like  hotcakes’’  (20c),, 
gleefully  reports  Mr.  Raymond.  “Should  be  out  every  two  or  I 
three  weeks.’’  ...  A  store  advertised  in  the  Seattle  Times:  \ 
“LISTON  to  these  prices!  Every  one  packs  a  PUNCH.  No  CLAY' 
pigeons  in  the  lot.’’  ...  A  column  in  the  Walhalla  (N.  D.) , 
Mountaineer  on  news  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Capitol  in  Bis¬ 
marck  is  called  “Biz-marks.’’  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Hal  Classman. 
Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun,  was  one  of  the  few  sports  writers  across) 
the  nation  to  pick  Cassius  Clay  for  the  championship  before  the : 
fight  because  of  his  “youth,  speed,  talent,  brains.’’  The  .Wit. 
waukee  SentineVs  boxing  writer,  Ray  Grody  wrote  this  lively  i 
lead  on  his  Miami  Beach  story  on  the  Clay-Liston  fight:  “This) 
was  like  the  Titanic  sinking  the  iceberg.  It  was  incredible  toi 
say  the  least.’’  The  Minneapolis  Star  headlined:  “The  Feat  ol( 

Clay :  He  Floated  Like  a  Butterfly  and  He  Stung  Like  a  Bee . . .”. 

Sports  Editor  Tony  Chamblin,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  i 
and  Press,  wrote  he  would  ride  a  donkey  down  Main  Street  if  | 

Clay  won  and  he  made  good  on  the  promise — while  News  Editor ; 
Charlie  Davis  displayed  a  sign:  “Which  Twin  Is  the  Tony?” 

City  Room  Characters:  // 

VIRTUOUS  VERA:  She  complains  to  you  about  the  awful  tint 
spots  in  town  and  wants  to  know  how  come  they  get  away  with  it . 

You  tell  her  you'll  check  them  out.  You  do. 

HOT.SHOT  HORACE:  He’s  a  free-lance  photographer.  Wears* 
a  fedora  with  the  brim  up  and  a  big  homemade  card  inserted  in  ill 
which  says  “PRESS.”  He  flashes  eleven  press  stickers  on  liis  red! 
hariltop  car,  along  with  a  siren,  a  spotlight  and  a  mile-long  radio! 
antenna.  Likes  you  to  call  him  “Hot  StulT.”  Always  gets  to  firti 
scenes  14  minutes  after  the  fire’s  out.  Has  the  best  collection  of  I 
“ruins”  shots  in  the  business.  Very  generous  with  his  autograph  [ 
for  children. 

PUBLICITY  PAT :  PR  man  who  delivers  releases  to  you  in  per-  J 
son— ^ays  it’s  more  effective  than  the  mail.  Bends  over  conh-  . 
dentially  tf>  talk  to  you.  Your  appeals  that  he  use  the  mail  or  phonr 
instead  of  the  personal  approach  go  unheeded.  He  has  halitosis. 

GARDENER  GERTIE:  Tliis  is  a  type  of  horticultural  insert 
most  active  at  harvest  time.  .She  wants  you  to  take  pictures  of  i 
grape  as  big  as  a  peach,  a  peach  as  big  as  a  cantaloupe  and  a 
cantaloupe  as  big  as  a  watermelon. 

MYSTERIOUS  MURGATROY:  Always  turns  up  when  big  stone* 
break.  He’s  well-dressed,  carries  a  cane,  wears  a  homburg,  spaU. 
hand-painted  neckties,  smokes  expensive  cigars.  He  shakes  hand*  ; 
with  everyone  in  the  city  room  and  murmurs,  “Wasn’t  it  awful’ 

I  was  getting  a  shave  in  the  barber  shop  when  it  happened.”  No  . 
one  knows  who  he  is. 

SALESGIRL  SUE:  She’s  only  nine  years  old,  but  every  time  yo« 
look  up  she’s  at  your  desk  selling  Girl  Scout  cookies,  (^mp  Fiir 
candy.  Cub  Scout  peanut  brittle,  church  ralHe  tickets  or  mission¬ 
ary  literature.  She  won’t  take  no  for  an  answer. 

— Harold  W’inerip,  Boston  Traveie 

— Confusion  compounded:  Donald  T.  Jones  is  night  city  editor 
and  Donald  T.  Jones  is  afternoon  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  Cii) 

Times.  They  are  not  related.  Five  Bobs  are  on  the  staff  of  thf 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Record  (Schwadron,  Thomas. 

Feit,  Curran,  Van  Fleet)  and  a  sixth  (Waters)  just  left  for  t 
six-month  Army  tour  of  duty.  .  .  .  Rube  Goldberg,  who  will  k 
81  next  July  4,  says  he  is  serious  about  his  interest  in  a  ne» 

(for  him)  field  of  art.  He  is  putting  his  sense  of  humor  to  work 
in  comical  sculpture.  Some  of  his  cartoons  and  drawings,  inci 
dentally,  will  be  attractions  in  two  or  three  exhibit  halls  at  thf 
World’s  Fair.  .  .  .  The  reason  an  American  syndicate  wouldnt 
let  Khrushchev  buy  any  features,  says  Bob  (“Just  the  Type")  | 
Dunn,  was  that  it  has  a  policy  against  selling  wit  to  Russia.  If] 
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in  the  N.Y.  Metropolitan  Area 

UNYT 


reaches  both ! 


MORE  MIDDLE  INCOME  READERS 


(family  income  between  $5,000  and  $10,(X)0) 

DAILY  THAN  THE 

N.  Y.  TIMES  AND  HERALD-TRIBUNE  COMBINED; 

OR  THE  JOURNAL-AMER.  AND  WORLD-TELE.  COMBINED. 


MORE  UPPER  INCOME  READERS 

(family  income  above  $10,000) 

DAILY  THAN  THE 

WORLD-TELEGRAM,  JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 
HERALD-TRIBUNE  OR  POST. 


SOURCE!  SRDS  DATA  INCORPORATED, 

1963  NEW  YORK  CONSUMCR/AUDIENCE  PROFILE 


If  you’re  out  to  put  your  dollars  where  they  count  most  in  N.Y.,  put  UNYT  on  your  newspaper  schedule.  Get  the  facts  from  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Trial  Publicity 

'^I^RIAL  by  newspaper — which  now  includes  radio  and  television  as 
well  as  newspapers — is  again  a  controversial  subject.  In  recent 
months  lawyers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  asking  for 
changes  of  venue,  mistrials,  etc.,  because  they  charge  that  pre-trial 
publicity  prevents  a  fair  trial.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  usually  the 
defense  attorney  who  takes  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  availability 
of  publicity  in  behalf  of  his  client. 

In  California,  Attorney  General  Stanley  Mosk  has  proposed  new 
rules  to  p)olice  enforcement  officers  which  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  photographers  to  take  pictures  of  felony  suspects,  for  reporters 
to  talk  to  suspects,  and  which  woidd  forbid  police  officers  from  giving 
information  to  reporters  on  what  suspects  have  said  in  custody.  The 
rules  amount  to  a  gag  on  police  reporting. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  that  attorneys,  court  and 
police  officials  are  trydng  to  blame  the  press  for  something  that  is 
basically  not  its  fault.  It  is  the  function  anti  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  publish  the  news.  Attornevs  frequently  use  the  press  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  their  clients. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  eliminating  the  controversy 
is  for  the  American  Bar  Association  to  enforce  Canon  20  of  the  Code 
of  Professional  Ethics.  Most  lawvers  seem  to  he  intent  on  enforcing 
Canon  35  which  prohibits  photography  in  courtrooms,  but  few  of 
them  seem  to  be  aware  of  Canon  20.  It  says: 

“Newspaper  publications  by  a  lawyer  as  to  pending  or  anticipatetl 
litigation  may  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts  and  othenvise 
prejudice  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Generally  they  are  to  be 
condemned.  If  the  extreme  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  justify 
a  statement  to  the  public,  it  is  unprofessional  to  make  it  anonymously. 
An  ex  parte  reference  to  the  facts  should  not  go  beyond  quotation 
from  the  records  and  papers  on  file  in  the  court;  but  even  in  extreme 
cases  it  is  better  to  avoid  any  ex  parte  statement.” 

In  other  words,  if  lawyers  would  keep  their  lips  buttoned  instead 
of  trying  their  own  cases  in  print,  most  of  the  reason  for  the  charge 
of  “trial  by  newspaper”  would  disappear. 


iV.  F.  Times  Decision 

^T^he  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  week  in  the 
libel  suit  brought  against  the  AVie  York  Times  by  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  Montgomers',  Ala.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  upholding  freedom  of  the  press  in  our  time. 

The  Court  once  again  upheld  the  right  of  the  press  to  criticize 
public  officials  for  their  actions  aiul  enlargetl  this  privilege  to 
“editorial  advertisements”  thus  extending  that  right  to-criticize-in- 
print  to  all  citizens  who  do  not  themselves  have  access  to  publishing 
facilities.  The  Court  would  qualify  that  right  only  to  the  limitation 
that  the  criticism  be  made  in  good  faith  and  not  maliciously.  Three 
members  of  the  Court  would  go  even  further  and  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  unconditioned  and  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  to  criticize  public 
officials. 

The  position  of  the  press  as  the  watchdog  of  government  has  been 
strengthened  and  notice  has  been  served  on  government  officials  at 
all  levels  that  their  official  actions  are  not  above  scrutiny  and  criticism. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  TV'RO 

By  John  B.  Gordon 

Tampa  Tribune  Staff 

A  new  reporter,  eh?  Welcome  aboard, 
and  lots  of  luck  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 
You’ll  need  it. 

But  a  few  practical  do’s  and  don’ts  are 
more  necessary  than  luck.  These  are  the 
attributes  of  a  pro,  infrequently  observed 
in  even  the  journalism  graduate.  Here  are 
the  short  ruts  always  learned  by  doing, 
as  outlined  by  one  who  did  post  graduate 
work  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks  after 
the  journalism  course.  These  are  basis  to 
the  normal  work  life  of  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  covering  everything  from 
football  games  to  plays,  from  the  police 
beat  to  farm  news. 


A  good  policy  is  to  type  your  name, 
the  (lay  and  the  story  covered  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  For  example,  in  the  right 

■  hand  corner:  gordon,  tuesday,  city  coun- 
1  cil.  A  carbon  copy  of  the  story  will  enable 
:  the  editor  to  find  it  easily  for  reference. 

■  Leave  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the 
'  page  for  your  editor  to  slug  the  copy  (i.e., 

put  a  headline  tag  on  it.) 

At  this  point  beware  of  falling  into  the 
:  normal  pattern  of  starting  off  into  space, 
trying  to  think  of  that  clever  lead  or  a 
spot  of  sensational  style.  That  spark  will 
come  seldom  in  the  beginning.  An  old 
saying,  apropos  to  tbe  situation  in  which 
you  find  yourself  is:  “Don’t  fight  it,  write 
it.” 

The  Lead 

Most  students  know,  and  it  is  unbe¬ 
lievable  how  few  new  reporters  know, 
that  the  lead  should  contain  who  did  what, 
where,  how,  when  and  why — the  order  of 
this  information  dependent  on  news  value. 

However,  you  shouldn’t  take  more  than 
30  words  to  do  this  or  at  least  the  part  of 
it  that  will  tell  the  reader  something  spe¬ 
cific  and  let  him  decide  if  he  wishes  to 
read  the  entire  story.  Try  for  action  leads, 
even  in  routine  stories — and  always,  the 
shorter,  the  Iretter. 

If  you  can,  set  the  theme  in  the  lead. 
Then  stick  to  it.  This  applies  to  news 
stories  as  well  as  features.  Do  not  ramble. 

The  Story 

As  in  any  type  of  effort,  try  to  get 
organized  before  you  start  pounding  away. 
Have  an  idea  of  how  you  are  going  to 
string  the  facts  together,  even  if  you  have 
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to  make  a  tiny  outline  for  yourself.  The 
extra  minutes  expended  to  collect  your 
thoughts  will  pay  off. 

Sentences  should  be  short,  but  not 
choppy.  Don’t  take  the  reader  back  to 
his  first  grade  primer.  Don’t  insult  his  in¬ 
telligence  with  sentences  like,  “The  turtle 
is  a  well-known  reptile.” 

And  don’t  give  a  second  thought  to 
what  seems  important  to  you.  Learn  to 
impart  information  which  is  vital  to  the 
reader.  For  this  reason.  Ire  optimistic,  if 
possible.  Even  if  the  facts  (the  relaying 
of  which  is  your  first  duty)  are  unfortu¬ 
nate,  your  own  completely  objective  view¬ 
point  can  be  a  service  to  the  public. 

Hold  Down  and  Follow  Up 

One  wise  old  newspaperman  once  re¬ 
marked  that  the  story  of  creation  as  told 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains 
only  387  words.  “If  you  have  a  bigger 
story  than  that,  let  me  know,”  he  used 
to  say. 

Most  managing  editors  or  city  editors 
count  on  a  good  staffer  turning  out  about 
40  inches  of  copy  a  day.  This  amounts 
to  about  five  stories  eight  inches  in  length. 
An  eight-inch  story  contains  about  300 
words — an  average  sized  story.  But  space 
at  most  papers  is  at  a  premium.  Hold  it 
down,  no  matter  how  much  you’d  like  to 
dress  it  up.  Naturally,  many  stories  are 
much  shorter  and  some  require  more 
length. 

Watch  for  “folo-up”.  Learn  how  to  fol¬ 
low  a  story.  If  you  have  to  follow  a  co¬ 
worker’s  story,  get  the  clippings  and  cor¬ 
relate  them.  Get  all  of  the  facts  which 
you  do  not  have,  using  the  clips  as  a 
guide.  If  a  competing  story  on  the  same 
subject  has  something  that  you  did  not 
have,  find  out  why  and  then  you’ll  learn 
a  little  more  about  obtaining  information. 
Accurate  facts  are  your  first  responsibility 
and  you  must  check  all  material  to  see 
that  it  is  correct.  Always  give  the  source 
when  printing  a  controversial  statement, 
but  never  reveal  the  source  of  any  tip 
you  may  receive  as  to  where  a  story  may 
i>e.  Not  only  have  people  gone  to  jail  up¬ 
holding  this  tradition,  but  on  a  personal 
level  you  will  soon  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  who  can  tell  you  what  you 
need  to  know. 

Pictures,  or  Pix 

Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  good 
pictures.  If  you  can’t  use  a  camera  and 
don’t  own  one,  learn  how  and  latch  on 
to  one.  You’re  hours  ahead  if  you  can 
take  your  own  pictures  without  worrying 
about  or  with  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment. 

Try  to  get  people  in  the  picture.  Have 
them  doing  something  or  pretend  to  be 
doing  something.  And  identify  them.  John 
Q.  Public  loves  to  see  his  name  in  print. 
He  is  overjoyed  if  he  sees  his  picture.  If 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
print  a  picture  of  his  child,  he  goes  into 
delirium. 

In  the  cutlines,  or  the  caption  to  run 
under  the  picture,  give  the  action  of  the 
shot  in  the  first  sentence.  Back  to  ac¬ 
curacy  again  (and  keep  on  going  back) 
check  the  correct  spelling  of  all  names. 
If  they  are  too  weird  to  be  believed,  pen¬ 
cil  in  “(cq)”  above  the  name  in  your 
copy  so  your  editor  and,  after  him.  the 
14,  1964 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Get  Your  Pets 
Shot  Saturday 

— League  City  (Tex.)  Suburban  Jour¬ 
nal 

• 

Food  Mistaken 
For  Patient 
— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

• 

250  Show  Up 
For  Horse  Talk 

— Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader 

• 

Zoo  Camel  Bumps 
Into  Woman,  Sues 
— Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 

• 

Baboons 
Help  Find 
Cancer  Cure 

— El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 


typesetter,  knows  you  know  and  doesn’t 
change  the  spelling  to  something  more 
probable. 

The  man  you  answer  to  may  be  the 
city  editor,  state  editor,  or  the  managing 
editor.  In  any  event,  avoid  arguments  with 
him.  He  may  be  dead  wrong,  but  he  is 
the  boss.  Antagonism  toward  a  superior 
is  a  sure  fire  means  of  never  becoming  a 
superior  yourself. 

Check  with  your  supervisor  for  assign¬ 
ments.  Do  not  go  off  on  your  own  in  an 
attempt  to  be  enterprising  and  then  find 
that  you  are  only  duplicating  an  assign¬ 
ment  already  made.  Always  let  him  know 
where  you  are.  And — keep  busy  without 
being  told  to  do  so. 

You  may  remember  a  sign  in  a  school 
classroom  which  read,  “Time  will  pass, 
will  you?”  You  can  be  a  clock-watcher 
in  newspapering  even  less  than  in  any 
other  field.  After  a  few  months,  you  will 
find  yourself  ignoring  the  clock  except 
only  in  your  rush  to  a  deadline.  If  you 
don’t,  try  another  vocation. 


N.  H.  SIGNPOST 

Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 
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Here  s  how  your 
newspaper  can  make 
itself  known  to  the  nation’s 
top  advertising  men 


IFind  out  which  news¬ 
paper  reaches  the 
greatest  audience  of 
New  York  advertising  execu¬ 
tives.  (That’s  right,  it’s  The 
New  York  Times.  Nearly  six 
out  of  10  on  weekdays;  more 
than  seven  out  of  10  on  Sun¬ 
days.) 


York  newspaper  that  delivers 
the  largest  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  executive.  And 
that,  too,  is  The  New  York 
Times.)  ^ 

These  figures  are  based  on 
a  new  study  by  Andrews 


Research,  Inc.,  of  advertising 
agency  executive  reading 
habits.  Ask  your  New  York 
Times  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  to  show  you  the  complete 
survey  results. 

Sbc  Neto  13ork  climes 

First  in  media  advertising  among 
all  U.S.  newspapers 


2  Find  out  which  New 
York  newspaper  has 
large  coverage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  in  other  im¬ 
portant  markets.  (  Right  again. 
For  instance,  more  than  20% 
of  Chicago’s  advertising 
agency  executives,  and  40% 
of  Philadelphia’s,  read  the 
weekday  New  York  Times. ) 


3  If  your  newspaper 
isn’t  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times, 
find  out  why.  (Or  just  order 
your  advertising  into  the  New 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Supreme  Court  Places  Limit 
On  Officials’  Libel  Claims 


Deliberate  Malice  Must  Be  Shown; 
Verdict  Against  N.Y.  Times  Upset 


Montgomery  and  the  Times  ad¬ 
mitted  that  its  text  had  not 
been  checked  against  news  in 
its  files,  but  this  was  immaterial 
and  could  not  be  deemed  a  ma¬ 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
clearly  alfirmed  the  doctrine  that 
the  First  Amendment  protects 
"uninhibited,  robust  and  wide- 
open”  debate  of  public  issues 
without  any  test  of  truth. 

Only  if  there  is  showing  of 
deliberate  malice  should  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  be  allowed  to  sue  for 
libel  damages  on  an  expression 
that  criticizes  his  official  con¬ 
duct,  the  court  ruled  in  the  main 
opinion  by  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan. 

While  concurring  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  finding  that  huge  libel 
awards  to  public  officials  lead 
to  self-censorship  of  the  press 
and  the  public,  on  such  vital 
issues  as  the  racial  i)roblems, 
three  justices  declared  they  fa¬ 
vored  an  absolute  immunity  in 
exercising  the  right  of  public 
criticism  of  government. 

Joining  in  this  view,  that  the 
Constitutional  guarantees  are 
broader  than  the  rule  stated  in 
the  Brennan  decision,  were  Jus¬ 
tices  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and 
Hugo  L.  Black,  with  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  0.  Douglas  concurring. 


Opinion  Advertising  Endorsed 


i 


By  their  unanimous  decision, 
the  nine  members  of  the  court 
held  that  Alabama’s  civil  libel 
law  is  inconsistent  with  the 
First  (and  the  14th)  Amend¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution. 

They  reversed  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  in  upholding 
a  verdict  of  $500,000  in  favor 
of  L.  B.  Sullivan,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Affairs  (Police,  Fire, 
Cemetery  and  Scales)  of  the 
City  of  Montgomery  against  the 
New  York  Times  Company  and 
a  similar  judgment  against  four 
Negro  clergymen. 

The  judges  observed  that  the 
amount  of  the  civil  libel  penalty 
a  thousand  times  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  fine 
($500)  specified  for  criminal 
libel  in  Alabama  statutes. 

Contained  in  the  decision  was 
a  strong  endorsement  of  opinion 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


advertising  as  a  tool  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  and  as 
a  means  of  providing  a  press 
to  those  who  do  not  othervvise 
have  access  to  publishing  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  case,  said  the  court,  was 
remanded  to  the  Alabama  court 
“for  further  proceedings  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  opinion.”  In 
doing  so,  the  Supreme  Court 
weighed  the  i)ossibility  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  might  seek  a  new  trial 
of  the  issues  and  stated  that  it 
had  seen  no  evidence  to  warrant 
a  charge  of  malice  against  the 
Times.  Furthermore,  the  high 
court  said,  it  doubted  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  could  build  a  substan¬ 
tial  case  of  personal  damage  to 
his  reputation  l)ecause  he  was 
not  named  in  the  allegedly  libel¬ 
ous  a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  e  m  e  n  t  which 
prompted  the  whole  case. 


Some  .Statements  in  Errtjr 


The  court’s  decision,  hailed 
as  a  landmark  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  left  the  four  individ¬ 
ual  defendants,  the  ministers, 
with  an  opening  to  sue  for  re¬ 
covery  of  their  property  that 
had  l)een  seized  to  .satisfy  the 
judgment.  Their  names  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ad,  published 
March  29,  1960,  which  was  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  aid  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
after  his  arrest  in  a  Montgom¬ 
ery  racial  disturbance. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  the 
ad.  it  was  conceded,  erroneously 
described  details  of  events  in 


licious  act,  the  court  stated.  Con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees.  Justice 
Brennen  wrote,  do  not  put  the 
burden  of  providing  the  truth 
on  the  speaker  nor  does  the 
First  Amendment  protection 
turn  upon  “the  truth,  popular¬ 
ity,  or  social  utility  of  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  which  are  offered.” 
The  (luotation  was  from  an 
earlier  case  involving  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People. 

Throughout  their  opinions,  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  under¬ 
scored  the  racial  situation.  Jus¬ 
tice  Black,  a  onetime  Alabama 
police  judge,  made  a  pointed 
reference  that  the  half-million 
dollar  verdict  “gave  dramatic 
proof  .  .  .  that  state  libel  laws 
threaten  the  very  existence  of 
an  American  press  virile  enough 
to  publish  unpopular  views  on 
))ublic  affairs  and  Iwld  enough 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  public 
officials.” 

General  opinion  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  he  said,  opposed  racial  inte¬ 
gration  and  possibly  the  Times’ 
publication  had  “enhanced  Com¬ 
missioner  Sullivan’s  political,  so¬ 
cial  and  financial  prestige.” 


Payment  for  .4d  Immaterial 

Justice  Brennan  cited  several 
precedent  cases  in  support  of 
the  principle  that  payment  for 
the  publication  of  the  ad 
($4800)  was  “as  immaterial  as 
is  the  fact  that  newspapers  and 
books  are  sold.”  The  publication, 
he  said,  was  not  a  “commercial” 
advertisement.  Rather,  “it  com¬ 


“In  my  view,  the  First  and  14th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  afford  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  press  an 
absolute,  unconditional  privilege  to  criticize  official  con¬ 
duct  despite  the  harm  which  may  flow  from  excesses  and 
abuses.” 

— Justice  Goldberg,  with  Justice  Douglas  concurring. 


“An  unconditional  right  to  say  what  one  pleases  about 
public  affairs  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

— Justice  Black,  with  Justice  Douglas  concurring. 
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municated  information,  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion,  recited  griev¬ 
ances,  protested  claimed  abuses, 
and  sought  financial  support  on 
behalf  of  a  movement  whose 
existence  and  objectives  are 
matters  of  the  highest  public 
interest  and  concern.” 

Any  other  conclusion.  Justice 
Brennen  wrote,  would  discour¬ 
age  newspapers  from  carrying 
‘editorial  advertisements’  of  this 
type,  and  “so  might  shut  off 
an  important  outlet  for  the 
promulgation  of  information 
and  ideas  by  persons  who  do 
not  themselves  have  access  to 
publishing  facilities  —  who  wish 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of 
speech  even  though  they  are  not 
members  of  the  press.” 

“The  effect,”  he  continued, 
“would  be  to  shackle  the  First 
Amendment  in  its  attempt  to 
secure  ‘the  widest  possible  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  from 
diverse  and  antagonistic 
sources.’  To  avoid  placing  such 
a  handicap  upon  the  freedom  of 
expression,  we  hold  that  if  the 
allegedly  libelous  statements 
would  otherwise  be  constitution¬ 
ally  protected  from  the  present 
judgment,  they  do  not  forfeit 
that  protection  because  they 
were  published  in  the  form  of 
a  paid  advertisement.” 

Error  Is  Inevitable  in  Debate 

The  Brennan  opinion,  to 
which  Chief  Justice  Earl  War¬ 
ren  and  Justices  Tom  C.  Clark, 
John  Marshall  Harlan,  Potter 
Stewart  and  Byron  R.  White 
subscribed,  went  deep  into  his¬ 
tory,  back  to  the  debates  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  attacks  by 
Jefferson  and  Madison  on  the 
Sedition  Laws,  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  that  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  about  the  government 
must  not  be  restricted  because 
of  exaggeration  or  even  vilifica¬ 
tion. 

Erroneous  statement,  the 
court  held,  is  inevitable  in  free 
debate  and  just  as  a  factual 
error  affords  no  w'arrant  for 
repressing  speech  that  would 
otherwise  be  free,  the  same  is 
true  of  injury  to  official  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection.  Justice 
Brennan  made  much  of  the 
court’s  rulings  that  government 
officials  enjoy  immunity  for 
their  statements,  where  actual 
malice  cannot  be  proved. 

The  reason  for  this  privilege. 
Justice  Brennan  explained,  is  to 
remove  the  threat  of  damage 
suits  which  would  otherwise  “in¬ 
hibit  the  fearless,  vigorous  and 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Supreme  Court’s  Opinion  on  Libel 


JUSTICE  BRENNAN 

We  are  required  for  the  first 
time  in  this  case  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protections  for  speech 
and  press  limit  a  state’s  power 
to  award  damapes  in  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  broupht  by  a  public  official 
against  critics  of  his  official  con¬ 
duct. 

Respondent  L.  B.  Sullivan  is 
one  of  the  three  elected  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  city  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  He  testified  that 
he  was  “Commissioner  of  Public 
Affairs  and  the  duties  are  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Police  Department, 
Fire  Department,  Department 
of  Cemetery  and  Department  of 
Scales.”  He  brought  this  civil 
action  against  the  four  indi¬ 
vidual  petitioners,  who  are  Ne¬ 
groes  and  Alabama  Clergj’men, 
and  against  petitioner  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  a  New 
York  corporation  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  New  York  Times,  a 
daily  newspa[)er.  A  jury  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Montgomerj’ 
County  awarded  him  damages 
of  $500,000,  the  full  amount 
claimed,  against  all  the  petition¬ 
ers,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  affirmed.  273  Ala. 

SlalenieniK  in  Ad 

Respondent’s  complaint  al¬ 
leged  that  he  had  been  libeled 
by  statements  in  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  was  carried  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March 
29,  1960.  Entitled  “Heed  Their 
Rising  Voices,”  the  advertise¬ 
ment  began  by  stating  that  “as 
the  whole  world  knows  by  now, 
thousands  of  Southern  Negro 
students  are  engaged  in  wide¬ 
spread  nonviolent  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  positive  affirmation  of 
the  right  to  live  in  human  dig¬ 
nity  as  guaranteed  by  the  United 
State  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.”  It  w’ent  on  to  charge 
that  “in  their  efforts  to  uphold 
these  guarantees,  they  are  being 
met  by  an  unprecedented  wave 
of  terror  by  those  who  would 
deny  and  negate  that  document 
which  the  whole  w’orld  looks 
upon  as  setting  the  pattern  for 
modern  freedom.  .  .  .”  Succeed¬ 
ing  paragraphs  purported  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  “wave  of  terror”  by 
describing  certain  alleged  events. 
The  text  concluded  w'ith  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  for  three  pur¬ 
poses:  support  of  the  student 
movement,  “the  struggle  for  the 
right-to-vote,”  and  the  legal  de¬ 
fense  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  leader  of  the  movement, 
against  a  perjury  indictment 
then  pending  in  Montgomery. 

(The  third  and  a  portion  of 
the  sixth  paragraph,  out  of  10, 


“We  consider  this  case  against  the  background  of  a 
profound  national  commitment  to  the  principle  that  debate 
on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide- 
open,  and  that  it  may  well  include  vehement,  caustic, 
and  sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  government 
and  public  officials.” 

— Justice  Brennan 


were  made  the  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  court  noted  that  it 
was  not  denied  that  some  of  the 
.statements  were  not  accurate 
descriptions  of  ev’ents  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Montgomery.  The  de¬ 
cision  describes  the  discrepan¬ 
cies.  Commissioner  Sullivan  was 
not  named  in  the  ad  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  prove  pecuni- 
ar>'  loss.  Approximately  394 
copies  of  the  edition  of  the 
Times  containing  the  ad  w’cre 
circulated  in  Alabama.  The  cost 
of  the  ad  was  $4,800.) 

No  Reason  to  Question  It 

The  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  acceptability  department 
testified  that  he  had  approved 
the  advertisement  for  publica¬ 
tion  because  he  knew  nothing 
to  cause  him  to  believe  that 
anj'thing  in  it  was  false,  and 
l)ecause  it  bore  the  endorsement 
of  “a  number  of  people  who 
are  w’ell  knowm  and  whose  rep¬ 
utation”  he  “had  no  reason  to 
question.”  Neither  he  nor  any¬ 
one  else  at  the  Times  made  an 
effort  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  advertisement,  either  by 
checking  it  against  recent  Times 
new's  stories  relating  to  some  of 
the  described  events  or  by  some 
other  means. 

(Here  the  court  discussed  the 
matter  of  retraction,  as  required 
in  Alabama  law.  The  Times  did 
not  publish  a  retraction  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  demand  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Sullivan,  but  it  did 
publish  a  retraction  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  upon  the  demand  of 
Governor  John  Patterson  of 
Alabama. 

(After  reviewing  the  low’er 
court’s  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  rever.sed  the  judgment.) 

We  hold  that  the  rule  of  law 
applied  by  the  Alabama  courts 
is  constitutionally  deficient  for 


“The  constitutional  guarantees  require,  we  think,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  rule  that  prohibits  a  public  official  from  recovering 
damages  for  a  defamatory  falsehood  relating  to  his  official 
conduct  unless  he  proves  that  the  statement  was  made 
with  “actual  malice” — that  is,  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  was 
false  or  not.” 

— Justice  Brennan 


. . . communicated  information,  ex- 

ground  of  a  i  pressed  opinion,  recited  griev- 
e  that  debate  t  a^'^es,  protested  claimed  abuses, 

5t  and  wide-  i  sought  financial  support  oi 

lent  caustic  ^  behalf  of  a  movement  whose  ex 
i  giA^ernment  \  'stence  ai^  objectives  are  mat- 
I  ters  of  the  highest  public  in- 
tice  Brennan  |  Merest  and  concern. 

. . . . I  Payment  for  Piiblivliing 

That  the  Times  was  paid  for 
failure  to  provide  the  safe-  jiublishing  the  advertisement  is 
guards  for  freedom  of  speech  as  immaterial  in  this  connec- 
and  of  the  press  that  are  re-  tion  as  is  the  fact  that  news- 
quired  hy  the  First  and  14th  papers  and  books  are  .sold.  Any 
Amendments  in  a  libel  action  other  conclusion  would  discour- 
brought  by  a  public  official  age  newspapers  from  carryinf 
against  critics  of  his  official  “editorial  adv’ertisements”  of 
conduct.  We  further  hold  that  this  type,  and  so  might  shutoff 
under  the  proper  safeguards  the  an  important  outlet  for  the  pro¬ 
evidence  presented  in  this  case  mulgation  of  information  and; 
is  constitutionally  insufficient  to  ideas  by  persons  who  do  not 
support  the  judgment  for  re-  themselves  have  access  to  pub- 
spondent.  lishing  facilities  —  who  wish  to 

*  *  •  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech 

2  ConU'niions  Dismissed  even  though  they  are  not  mem- 

,,,  ,.  i  XL  *  bers  of  the  press.  The  effect 

We  may  dispose  at  the  outset 

of  two  grounds  asserted  to  in-  Amendment  in  its  attempt  to 
sulate  the  judgment  of  the  Ala- 

bama  courts  from  constitutional  semination  of  information  from 
scrutiny  The  first  IS  the  propo-  antagonistic 

sition  relied  on  by  the  State  Su- 

preme  Court  -  that  the  14th  ^  handicap  upon  the  frwdoms 
Amendment  IS  directed  against  expression,  we  hold  that 
state  action  and  not  private  ac-  ^he  allegedly  libelous  state-1 
tion  ”  That  proposition  has  no  otherwise  be  con- 

apphcation  to  this  case.  .  .  stitutionally  protected  from  the 

The  second  contention  is  that  judgment,  they  do  notl 

the  constitutional  guarantees  of  ^hat  protection  because 

freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  ^hey  were  published  in  the  form 
press  are  inapplicable  here,  at  ^  advertisement, 

least  so  far  as  the  Times  is 

concerned,  liecause  the  alleged-  Alabama’s  Law 

ly  libelous  statements  were  pub-  ,,  ,  . ,  , 

lished  as  part  of  a  paid,  “com-  ,  Under  Alabama  law  as  ap- 
mercial”  advertisement.  The  ar-  P  case,  a  publicatioi 

gument  relies  on  Valentine  v.  libelous  per  se  if  the  wori* 
Chrestensen,  316  U.S.  52,  where  ^®nd  to  injure  a  person  ,  .  .u 
the  Court  held  that  a  city  ordi-  reputation”  or  to  “bruy 

nance  forbidding  street  distri-  (bim)  into  public  contempt  , 
bution  of  commercial  and  busi-  court  stated  that  tfe 

ness  advertising  matter  did  not  standard  was  met  if  the  worm r 
abridge  the  First  Amendment  su^h  as  to  “injure  him  m 
freedoms,  even  as  applied  to  a  his  public  office,  or  impute  rat 
handbill  having  a  commercial  conduct  to  hirn  in  his  office,  o: 
message  on  one  side  but  a  pro-  of  official  integrity,  o 

test  against  certain  official  ac-  of  fidelity  to  a  pubw 

tion  on  the  other.  The  reliance  .  .  .  The  jury  must  fini. 

is  wholly  misplaced.  .  .  .  that  the  words  were  publishec 

The  publication  here  was  not  concerning”  the  plaii: 

a  “commercial”  advertisement  tin.  but  the  plaintiff  » 

in  the  sense  in  which  the  w’ord  ^  public  official  his  place  in  t» 
w’as  used  in  Chrestensen.  It  government  hierarchy  is  su. 

ficient  evidence  to  support  l 

. . . . . . . . . .  finding  that  his  reputation  ha| 

I  been  affected  by  statements  th>; 
e  think,  a  Fed-  |  reflect  upon  the  agency  of  whici 

om  recovering  I  he  is  in  charge.  ... 
g  to  his  official  I  ^  ,  ,  .  ■ 

ent  was  made  |  Question  of  Liability 

t^ledge  that  it  |  The  question  before  us  3 

whether  it  was  |  whether  this  rule  of  liability 
I  as  applied  to  an  action  brou 
istice  Brennan  |  by  a  public  official  aga: 

. I  critics  of  his  official  cond 
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I  “The  ri^ht  of  free  public  discussion  of  the  stewardship 
1  of  public  officials  was,  in  Madison’s  view,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  form  of  government.”  | 

— Justice  Brennan  | 


^iiiiiiiiliiiimtiT . . . . 

abridges  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  that  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments. 

Respondent  relies  heavily,  as 
did  the  Alabama  courts,  on 
statements  of  this  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  protect  libelous  publications. 

(Some  of  these  precedents  are 
reviewed,  with  the  finding  that 
none  sustained  the  use  of  libel 
laws  to  impose  sanctions  upon 
expression  critical  of  the  official 
conduct  of  public  officials.) 

The  general  proposition  that 
freedom  of  e.xpression  upon  pub¬ 
lic  questions  is  .secured  by  the 
First  Amendment  has  long  been 
settled  by  our  decisions.  .  .  . 

Thus  we  consider  this  case 
against  the  background  of  a 
profound  national  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  debate  on 
public  issues  should  be  uninhib¬ 
ited,  robust,  and  wide-open,  and 
that  it  may  well  include  vehe¬ 
ment,  caustic,  and  sometimes 
unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on 
government  and  public  officials. 
The  present  advertisement,  as 
an  expression  of  grievance  and 
protest  on  one  of  the  major  pub¬ 
lic  issues  of  our  time,  would 
seem  clearly  to  qualify  for  the 
constitutional  protection.  The 
question  is  whether  it  forfeits 
that  protection  by  the  falsity  of 
some  of  its  factual  statements 
and  by  its  alleged  defamation  of 
respondent. 

CotiKlilulional  Protection 

Authoritative  interpretations 
of  the  First  Amendment  guar¬ 
antees  have  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  an  exception  for 
any  test  of  truth,  whether  ad¬ 
ministered  by  judges,  juries,  or 
administrative  officials — and  es¬ 
pecially  not  one  that  puts  the 
burden  of  providing  truth  on 
the  speaker. 

The  constitutional  protection 
does  not  turn  upon  “the  truth, 
popularity,  or  social  utility  of 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  are 
offered.  .  . 

(Cases  supporting  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  erroneous  statement  is 
inevitable  in  free  debate  and 
must  be  protected  are  cited. 
Also  the  point  is  made  that 
where  judicial  officers  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  court  has  held  that 
concern  for  the  dignity  and 
reputation  of  the  courts  does 
not  justify  the  punishment  as 
criminal  contempt,  even  though 
the  utterance  contains  half- 
truths  and  misinformation.) 

Criticism  of  their  official  con¬ 
duct  does  not  lose  its  constitu- 
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tional  protection  merely  l)ecause 
it  is  effective  criticism  and 
hence  diminishes  their  official 
reputations. 

The  Sedition  Act 

If  neither  factual  error  nor 
defamatory  content  suffices  to 
remove  the  constitutional  shield 
from  criticism  of  official  con¬ 
duct,  the  combination  of  the  two 
elements  is  no  less  inadequate. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  great  controversy  over 
the  Sedition  Act  of  1798,  I  Stat. 
596,  which  first  crystalized  a 
national  awareness  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment.  That  statute  made 
it  a  crime,  punishable  by  a  $5,- 
000  fine  and  five  years  in  prison, 
“if  any  person  shall  write,  print, 
utter  or  publish  .  .  .  any  false, 
scandalous  and  malicious  writ¬ 
ing  or  writings  again.st  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  House  of  the  Congress, 

.  .  .,  or  the  President  .  .  .  ,  with 
the  intent  to  defame  ...  or  to 
bring  them  or  either  of  them, 
into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or 
to  excite  against  them,  or  either 
or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of 
the  good  people  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  act  allowed  the  defendant 
the  defense  of  truth,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  jury  were  to  be 
judges  both  of  the  law  and  the 
facts.  Despite  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  the  act  was  vigorously 
condemned  as  unconstitutional  in 
an  attack  joined  in  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
free  public  discussion  of  the 
stewardship  of  public  officials 
was,  in  Madison’s  view,  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government. 

Court  of  History  Kules 

Although  the  Sedition  Act 
was  never  tested  in  this  Court, 
the  attack  upon  its  validity  has 
carried  the  day  in  the  court  of 
history.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  force  in  respond¬ 
ent’s  argument  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  limitations  implicit  in 
the  history  of  the  Sedition  Act 
apply  only  to  Congress  and  not 
to  the  states.  .  .  . 

What  a  state  may  not  consti¬ 
tutionally  bring  about  by  means 
of  a  criminal  statute  is  likewise 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  civil  law 
of  libel.  The  fear  of  damage 
awards  under  a  rule  such  as 
that  invoked  by  the  Alabama 
courts  here  may  be  markedly 
more  inhibiting  than  the  fear 
of  prosecution  under  a  criminal 
statute.  Alabama,  for  example, 
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has  a  criminal  libel  law  .  .  . 
which  allows  as  punishment 
upon  conviction  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  and  a  prison  sen¬ 
tence  of  six  months. 

Safeguard!*  Arc  Cuntrasled 

Presumably  a  person  charged 
with  violation  of  this  statute  en¬ 
joys  ordinary  criminal-law  safe¬ 
guards  such  as  the  requirements 
of  an  indictment  and  of  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
These  safeguards  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  defendant  in  a  civil 
action.  The  judgment  awarded 
in  this  case — without  the  need 
for  any  proof  of  actual  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss  —  was  one  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  provided  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  criminal  .statute,  and  one 
hundred  times  greater  than  that 
provided  by  the  Sedition  Act. 
And  since  there  is  no  double¬ 
jeopardy  limitation  applicable 
to  civil  lawsuits,  this  is  not  the 
only  judgment  that  may  be 
awarded  against  petitioners  for 
the  same  publication.  Whether 
or  not  a  newspaper  can  survive 
a  succession  of  such  judgments, 
the  pall  of  fear  and  timidity 
imposed  upon  those  who  would 
give  voice  to  public  criticism  is 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
First  Amendment  freedoms  can¬ 
not  survive. 

Plainly  the  Alabama  law  of 
civil  libel  is  “a  form  of  regula¬ 
tion  that  creates  hazards  to  pro¬ 
tected  freedoms  markedly  great¬ 
er  than  those  that  attend  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  criminal  law.” 

A  rule  compelling  the  critic 
of  official  conduct  to  guarantee 
the  truth  of  all  his  factual  as¬ 
sertions — and  to  do  so  on  pain 
of  libel  judgments  virtually  un¬ 
limited  in  amount — leads  to  a 
“self-censorship”.  .  .  . 

The  constitutional  guarantees 
require,  we  think,  a  Federal 
rule  that  prohibits  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  from  recovering  damages 
for  a  defamatory  falsehood  re¬ 
lating  to  his  official  conduct  un¬ 
less  he  proves  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  with  “actual 
malice” — that  is,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether 
it  was  false  or  not.  .  .  . 

(A  Kansas  case  is  cited  in 
which  a  qualified  privilege  was 
extended  if  there  was  absence  of 
malice.) 

Government  Officer  Privileged 

Such  a  privilege  for  criticism 
of  official  conduct  is  appropri¬ 


ately  analogous  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  accord^  a  public  official 
when  he  is  sued  for  libel  by  a 
private  citizen.  In  Barr  v,  Mat- 
teo,  360  U.  S.  564,  575,  this 
court  held  the  utterance  of  a 
federal  official  to  lie  absolutely 
privileged  if  made  “within  the 
outer  perimeter”  of  his  duties. 
The  states  accord  the  same  im¬ 
munity  to  statements  of  their 
highest  officers,  although  some 
differentiate  their  lesser  offi¬ 
cials  and  qualify  the  privilege 
they  enjoy.  But  all  hold  that  all 
officials  are  protected  unless 
actual  malice  can  be  proved.  .  .  . 

It  would  give  public  servants 
an  unjustified  preference  over 
the  public  they  serve,  if  critics 
of  official  conduct  did  not  have 
a  fair  equivalent  of  the  im¬ 
munity  granted  to  the  officials 
themselves. 

We  conclude  that  such  a  privi¬ 
lege  is  required  by  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments. 

.State  Power  Limited 

We  hold  today  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  delimits  a  state’s  pow¬ 
er  to  award  damages  for  libel 
in  actions  brought  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  against  critics  of  their  offi¬ 
cial  conduct. 

(Here  the  court  goes  into  the 
possibility  that  Commissioner 
Sullivan  might  seek  a  new  trial 
in  which  he  would  attempt  to 
show  actual  malice.  The  court 
reviews  the  pertinent  evidence 
and  concludes  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  ministers  whose  names  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ad  were  not  aware 
of  any  erroneous  or  reckless 
.statements.  Nor  do  the  facts 
support  a  finding  of  actual 
malice  against  the  Times,  the 
court  states.) 

The  Times’s  failure  to  retract 
upon  respondent’s  demand,  al¬ 
though  it  later  retracted  upon 
the  demand  of  Governor  Patter¬ 
son,  is  likewise  not  adequate 
evidence  of  malice  for  constitu¬ 
tional  purposes.  .  .  . 

There  was  testimony  that  the 
persons  handling  the  advertise¬ 
ment  saw  nothing  in  it  that 
would  render  it  unacceptable 
under  the  Times’s  policy  of  re¬ 
jecting  advertisements  contain¬ 
ing  “attacks  of  a  personal  char¬ 
acter”;  their  failure  to  reject 
it  on  this  ground  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable.  We  think  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Times  sup¬ 
ports  at  most  a  finding  of 
negligence  in  failing  to  discover 
the  misstatements,  and  is  con- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


I  “Whether  or  not  a  newspaper  can  survive  a  succession  1 
I  of  such  judgments,  the  pall  of  fear  and  timidity  imposed  | 
upon  those  who  would  give  voice  to  public  criticism  is  | 

I  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  I 

f  cannot  survive.”  I 

— Justice  Brennan  | 
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I  “To  avoid  placing  (such)  a  handicap  upon  the  freedoms 
I  of  expression,  we  hold  that  ...  the  allegedly  libelous 

I  statements  ...  do  not  forfeit  that  protection  (of  the  con- 

I  stitution)  because  they  were  published  in  the  form  of  a 

I  paid  advertisement.” 

I  — Justice  Brennan 

I  . . . . . . . . 


(Continued  from  pai/e  11) 
stitutionally  insufficient  to  show 
the  recklessness  that  is  required 
for  a  finding  of  actual  mal¬ 
ice.  .  .  . 

Defective  Evideiu'c 

We  also  think  the  evidence 
was  constitutionally  defective  in 
another  respect:  it  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  the  jury’s 
finding  that  the  allegedly  li¬ 
belous  statements  were  made 
“of  and  concerning”  respond¬ 
ent.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  reference  to 
respondent  in  the  advertisement, 
either  by  name  or  official  posi¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  the  allegedly 
libelous  statements — the  charges 
that  the  dining  hall  was  pad¬ 
locked  and  that  Dr.  King’s 
home  was  bombed,  his  person 
assaulted,  and  a  perjury  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  against  him — 
did  not  even  concern  the  police; 
despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  ai'- 
gruments  which  would  attach 
this  significance  to  the  ■word 
“they,”  it  is  plain  that  these 
statements  could  not  reasonably 
read  as  accusing  respondent  of 
personal  involvement  in  the  acts 
in  question.  The  statements 
upon  which  respondent  princi¬ 
pally  relies  as  referring  to  him 
are  the  two  allegations  that  did 
concern  the  police  or  police 
functions:  that  “truckloads  of 
police  .  .  .  ringed  the  Alabama 
State  College  campus”  after  the 
demonstration  on  the  State 
Capitol  steps,  and  that  Dr.  King 
had  been  “arrested  .  .  .  seven 
times.” 

DiM-repancies  in  Ad 

These  statements  were  false 
only  in  that  the  police  had  been 
“deployed  near”  the  campus  but 
had  not  actually  “ringed”  it  and 
had  not  gone  there  in  connection 
with  the  State  Capitol  demon¬ 
stration,  and  in  that  Dr.  King 
had  been  arrested  only  four 
times.  The  ruling  that  these  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  what  was 
true  and  w’hat  was  asserted 
were  sufficient  to  injure  respond¬ 
ent’s  reputation  may  itself  raise 
constitutional  problems,  but  we 
need  not  consider  them  here. 
Although  the  statements  may 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
police,  they  did  not,  on  their 
face,  make  even  an  oblique  ref¬ 
erence  to  respondent  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  .  .  . 

This  reliance  on  the  bare  fact 
of  respondent’s  official  position 
was  made  explicit  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  Alabama.  That 
court  in  holding  that  the  trial 
court  “did  not  err  in  overruling 
the  demurrer  (of  the  Times) 
in  the  aspect  that  the  libelous 
matter  was  not  of  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  plaintiffs,”  based  its  rul¬ 
ing  on  the  proposition  that: 

“We  think  it  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  average  person 
know’s  that  municipal  agents, 
.such  as  police  and  firemen  and 
others,  are  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ing  lx)dy,  and  more  particularly, 
under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  single  commissioner.  In 
measuring  the  performance  or 
deficiencies  of  such  groups, 
praise  or  criticism  is  usually 
attached  to  the  official  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  lx)dy.” 

*DiM|uieliiig  Illlplicutiun^' 

This  proposition  has  disquiet¬ 
ing  implications  for  criticism  of 
governmental  conduct.  For  good 
reason  “no  court  of  last  resort 
in  this  country  has  ever  held, 
or  even  suggested,  that  prose¬ 
cutions  for  libel  on  government 
have  any  place  in  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence.”  The 
present  proposition  would  side- 
-step  this  obstacle  by  transmit¬ 
ting  criticism  of  government, 
however  impersonal  it  may  seem 
on  its  face,  into  personal  criti¬ 
cism,  and  hence  potential  libel, 
of  the  officials  of  whom  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  composed.  There  is 
no  legal  alchemy  by  which  a 
state  may  thus  create  the  cause 
of  action  that  would  otherwise 
be  denied  for  a  publication 
which,  as  respondent  himself 
.said  of  the  advertisement,  “re¬ 
flects  not  only  on  me,  but  on 
the  other  commissioners  and  the 
community.”  Raising,  as  it  does, 
the  possibility  that  a  good-faith 
critic  of  government  will  be 
penalized  for  his  criticism,  the 
proposition  relied  on  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  courts  strikes  at  the  very 
center  of  the  constitutionally 
protected  area  of  free  expres¬ 
sion.  We  hold  that  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  may  not  constitutionally 
be  utilized  to  establish  that  an 
otherwMse  impersonal  attack  on 
governmental  operations  w’as  a 


libel  of  an  official  responsible 
for  those  operations.  Since  it 
was  relied  on  exclusively  here, 
and  there  was  no  other  evidence 
to  connect  the  .statements  with 
respondent,  the  evidence  was 
constitutionally  insufficient  to 
support  a  finding  that  the  state¬ 
ments  referred  to  respondent. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  is  rev’ersed, 
and  the  ca.se  is  remanded  to  that 
couit  for  further  proceedings 
not  inconsistent  with  this  opin¬ 
ion. 

AB.SOI.l  TE  IM{1V1LE(;E 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  with 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  joins, 
concuiTing  in  the  result. 

The  Court  today  announces  a 
constitutional  standard  which 
prohibits  “a  public  official  from 
recovering  damages  for  a  de¬ 
famatory  falsehood  relating  to 
his  official  conduct  unless  he 
proves  that  the  .statement  was 
made  with  ‘actual  malice’  — 
that  is,  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false  or  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  whether  it  was  false 
or  not.”  The  Court  thus  rules 
that  the  Constitution  gives  citi¬ 
zens  and  newspapers  a  “condi¬ 
tional  i)rivilege”  immunizing 
nonmalicious  misstatements  of 
fact  regarding  the  official  con¬ 
duct  of  a  government  officer. 
The  impressive  array  of  his¬ 
tory  and  precedent  marshaled 
by  the  Court,  however,  confirms 
my  belief  that  the  Constitution 
affords  greater  protection  than 
that  provided  by  the  Court’s 
.standard  to  citizen  and  press  in 
exercising  the  right  of  public 
criticism. 

I'ncoiiditionul  Criticism 

In  my  view,  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
.stitution  afford  to  the  citizen 
and  to  the  press  an  absolute, 
unconditional  privilege  to  criti¬ 
cize  official  conduct  despite  the 
harm  which  may  flow  from  ex¬ 
cesses  and  abuses.  The  prized 
American  right  “to  speak  one’s 
mind,”  cf.  Bridges  v.  California, 
314  U.  S.  252,  270,  about  public 
officials  and  affairs  needs 
“breathing  space  to  sumdve,” 
N.A.A.C.P.  v.  Button.  371  U.  S. 
415,  433.  The  right  should  not 
depend  upon  a  probing  by  the 
jury  of  the  motivation  of  the 
citizen  or  press.  The  theory  of 
our  Constitution  is  that  every 
citizen  may  speak  his  mind  and 
every  newsjjaper  express  its 
view  on  matters  of  public  con¬ 


cern  and  may  not  be  barred  I 
from  speaking  or  publishing  be- 1 
cause  those  in  control  of  gov.  P 
ernment  think  that  what  is  said 
or  written  is  unwise,  unfair,  L 
false,  or  malicious.  In  a  demo- 1 
cratic  society,  one  who  nssumejl 
to  act  for  the  citizens  in  an  ex-  I 
ecutive,  legislative,  or  judicial  ' 
capacity  must  expect  that  his  l 
official  acts  will  be  commented 
upon  and  criticized.  Such  criti¬ 
cism  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
muzzled  or  deterred  liy  the 
courts  at  the  instance  of  public 
officials  under  the  lal)el  of  , 
libel.  ... 

It  may  be  urged  that  deliber¬ 
ately  and  maliciously  fal.se  state¬ 
ments  have  no  conceiv’able  value 
as  free  speech.  That  argument, 
however,  is  not  responsive  to  the 
real  issue  presented  by  this  case, 
which  is  whether  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  all  agree  is  con- 
.stitutionally  protected  can  be 
effectively  safeguardc'd  by  a  rule 
allowing  the  imposition  of  liabil¬ 
ity  upon  a  jury’s  evaluation  of 
the  speaker’s  state  of  mind. 

Debate  Will  Be  Constrained 

If  individual  citizens  may  be 
held  liable  in  damages  for  strong  : 
words,  which  a  jury  finds  false 
and  maliciously  motivated,  there 
can  be  little  <loubt  that  public 
debate  and  advocacy  will  be  con¬ 
strained.  And  if  newspapers, 
publishing  advertisements  deal¬ 
ing  with  public  issues,  thereby 
risk  liability,  there  can  also  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ability  of  \ 
minority  groups  to  secure  pub-  i 
lication  of  their  views  on  public 
affairs  and  to  seek  support  for 
their  causes  will  be  prreatly 
diminished.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  libel  laws  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  in  the  area  of  r 
race  relations.  The  American  [ 
Colonists  were  not  willing,  nor 
.should  w'e  l)e,  to  take  that  risk 
that  “(m)en  who  injure  and 
oppress  the  people  under  their 
administration  (and)  provoke 
them  to  cry  out  and  complain" 
will  also  be  empowered  to  “make 
that  very  complaint  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  new  oppressions  and 
prosecutions.” 

IJ.S.  Experience  Cited 

To  impose  liability  for  critical,  r 
albeit  erroneous  or  even  mali-  j 
cious,  comments  on  official  con-  | 
duct  would  effectively  resurrect  j 
“the  obsolete  doctrine  that  the 
governed  must  not  criticize  thar 
governors.”  .  .  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  protects  defamatory 
statements  directed  against  the 
private  conduct  of  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  or  private  citizen.  Freedom  ^ 
of  press  and  of  speech  insure  h 
that  government  will  respond  to  I 


“If  the  government  official  should  be  immune  from 
libel  actions  .  .  .  then  the  citizen  and  the  press  should 
likewise  be  immune  from  libel  actions  for  their  criticism 
of  official  conduct.” 

— Justice  Goldberg,  with  Justice  Douglas  concurring. 
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“\\  i  hold  that  such  a  proposition  may  not  constitution¬ 
ally  lu>  utilized  to  establish  that  an  otherwise  impersonal 
attack  on  ^governmental  operations  was  a  libel  of  an  official 
responsible  for  those  operations.” 

— Justice  Brennan 


the  will  of  the  people  and  that 
changes  may  be  obtained  by 
peaceful  means.  Purely  private 
defamation  has  little  to  do  with 
the  political  ends  of  a  self- 
governing  society.  The  imposi¬ 
tion  of  liability  for  private 
defamation  does  not  abridge  the 
freedom  of  public  speech.  .  .  . 

liiiiiiunity  of  Press 

If  the  government  official 
should  be  immune  from  libel 
actions  so  that  his  ardor  to  serve 
the  public  will  not  be  dampened 
and  “fearless,  vigorous,  and 
effective  administration  of  poli¬ 
cies  of  government”  not  be  in¬ 
hibited,  then  the  citizen  and  the 
press  should  likewise  be  immune 
from  libel  actions  for  their 
criticism  of  official  conduct. 
Their  ardor  as  citizens  will  thus 
not  be  dampened  and  they  will 
be  free  “to  applaud  or  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  way  public  employes  do 
their  jobs,  from  the  least  to  the 
most  important.”  If  liability  can 
attach  to  jmlitical  criticism  be¬ 
cause  it  damages  the  reputation 
of  a  public  official  as  a  public 
official,  then  no  critical  citizen 
can  safely  utter  anything  but 
faint  praise  about  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  its  officials.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  criticism  by  press  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  by  the  officials 
of  the  day  will  soon  yield  to 
silence  if  officials  in  control  of 
government  agencies,  instead  of 
answering  criticisms,  can  resort 
to  friendly  juries  to  forestall 
criticism  of  their  official  conduct. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  affords  the  citizen  and 
the  press  an  absolute  privilege 
for  criticism  of  official  conduct 
does  not  leave  the  public  official 
without  defenses  against  unsub¬ 
stantiated  opinions  or  deliber¬ 
ate  misstatements.  •  .  . 

Brandeis  Is  Quoted 

The  public  official  certainly 
has  equal  if  not  greater  access 
than  most  private  citizens  to 
media  of  communication. . . .  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  correctly  ob¬ 
served,  “Sunlight  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  disinfectants.” 

I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Constitution  accords  citizens  and 
press  an  unconditional  freedom 
to  criticize  official  conduct.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  in  a  case 
such  as  this,  where  all  agree 
that  the  allegedly  defamatory 
statements  related  to  official  con¬ 
duct,  the  judgments  for  libel 
cannot  constitutionally  be  sus¬ 
tained. 


EVANESOEiNT  PROTECTIO.N 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  toith  whom 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  joins,  con¬ 
curring. 

.  .  .  The  requirement  that 
malice  be  proved  provides  at  best 
an  evanescent  protection  for  the 
right  critically  to  discuss  public 
affairs  and  certainly  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  sturdy  safe¬ 
guard  embodied  in  the  First 
Amendment.  Unlike  the  Court, 
therefore,  I  vote  to  reverse  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  ground  that  the 
Times  and  the  individual  defend¬ 
ants  had  an  absolute,  uncondi¬ 
tional  constitutional  right  to 
publish  in  the  Times  advertise¬ 
ment  their  criticisms  of  the 
Montgomery  agencies  and  offi¬ 
cials.  .  .  . 

...  I  know  of  no  provision  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  which 
either  expressly  or  impliedly 
bars  the  state  from  fixing  the 
amount  of  damages. 

‘Druinalic 

The  half-million-dollar  verdict 
does  give  dramatic  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  that  state  libel  laws 
threaten  the  very  existence  of 
an  American  press  virile  enough 
to  publish  unpopular  view’s  on 
public  affairs  and  bold  enough 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  public 
officials.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  more  such 
huge  verdicts  lurking  just 
around  the  corner  for  The  Times 
or  any  other  newspaper  or 
broadcaster  which  might  dare  to 
criticize  public  officials. 

In  fact,  briefs  before  us  show 
that  in  Alabama  there  are  now 
pending  11  libel  suits  by  local 
and  state  officials  against  the 
Times  seeking  $5,600,000,  and 
five  such  suits  against  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System 
seeking  $1,700,000.  Moreover, 
this  technique  for  harassing  and 
punishing  a  free  press — now 
that  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
possible — is  by  no  means  limited 
to  cases  with  racial  overtones; 
it  can  be  used  in  other  fields 
where  public  feelings  may  make 
local  as  well  as  out-of-state 
newspapers  easy  prey  for  libel 
verdict  seekers. 

In  my  opinion  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  dealt  with  this 
deadly  danger  to  the  press  in 
the  only  way  possible  wdthout 
leaving  the  free  press  open  to 
destruction — by  granting  the 
press  an  absolute  immunity  for 
criticism  of  the  way  public  offi¬ 
cials  do  their  public  duty.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  An  unconditional  right  to 
say  what  one  pleases  about  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  is  what  I  consider  to 
lie  the  minimum  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  regret  that  the  Court  has 
stopped  short  of  this  holding 
indispensable  to  preserve  our 
free  press  from  destruction. 


Limit  on  Libel 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

effective  administration  of  poli¬ 
cies  of  government”  and  “damp¬ 
en  the  ardor  of  all  but  the 
most  resolute,  or  the  most  ir¬ 
responsible,  in  the  unflinching 
discharge  of  their  duties.” 

Critics  of  official  conduct,  the 
opinion  stated,  .should  have  a 
fair  equivalent  of  the  immunity 
granted  to  the  officials  them¬ 
selves. 

“We  conclude,”  Justice  Bren¬ 
nan  wrote,  “that  .such  a  privi¬ 
lege  is  required  by  the  First 
and  14th  Amendments.” 

The  Alabama  rule  compelling 
the  critic  of  official  conduct  to 
guarantee  the  truth  of  all  his 
factual  assertions  —  and  to  do 
so  on  pain  of  libel  judgments 
virtually  unlimited  in  amount  — 
was  seen  as  dampening  the  vigor 
and  limiting  the  variety  of  pub¬ 
lic  debate. 

At  this  point,  the  court  spelled 
out  a  standard  for  libel  codes 
in  this  language: 

“The  constitutional  guarantees 
require,  we  think,  a  Federal  rule 
that  prohibits  a  public  official 
from  recovering  damages  for  a 
defamatory  falsehood  relating 
to  his  official  conduct  unless  he 
proves  that  the  statement  was 
made  with  ‘actual  malice’  — 
that  is,  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false  or  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  whether  it  was  false 
or  not.” 

The  opinion  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  Kansas  and  several 
other  states  have  a  like  rule. 
In  effect,  the  high  court  sus¬ 
tained  the  numerous  decisions 
in  state  courts  which  have 
thrown  out  actions  for  libel 
brought  by  public  officials 
against  newspapers  and  other 
media  of  expression. 

.4  First  Time 

As  the  court  observed,  the 
Times  case  required  it,  for  the 
first  time,  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  constitutional 
protections  for  speech  and  press 
limit  a  state’s  power  to  award 
damages  in  a  libel  action 
brought  by  a  public  official 
against  critics  of  his  official  con¬ 
duct.  It  found,  in  essence,  that 
the  Alabama  rule,  as  applied 
by  the  courts  in  this  case,  was 
constitutionally  deficient  for 
failure  to  provide  the  safe¬ 


guards  for  freedom  of  the  press 
required  by  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments.  Therefore  the 
judgment  for  Commissioner  Sul¬ 
livan  could  not  stand. 

Justice  Goldberg  said  he 
thought  “the  right  to  speak 
one’s  mind”  about  public  officials 
and  affairs  should  not  depend 
upon  a  probing  by  a  jury  of  the 
motivation  of  the  citizen  or 
press. 

“The  theory  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  he  wrote,  “is  that  every 
citizen  may  speak  his  mind  and 
every  newspaper  express  its 
view  on  matters  of  public  con¬ 
cern  and  may  not  be  barred 
from  speaking  or  publishing  be¬ 
cause  those  in  control  of  govern¬ 
ment  think  that  what  is  said  or 
written  is  unwise,  unfair,  false, 
or  malicious.” 

Private  Conduct  Is  Different 

But,  he  added,  “this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
tects  defamatory  statements  di¬ 
rected  against  the  private  con¬ 
duct  of  a  public  official  or  pri¬ 
vate  citizen.” 

An  editorial  in  the  Times  de¬ 
clared,  “the  Supreme  Court  has 
struck  a  solid  blow  not  only  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  but  for 
the  prerogatives  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  declared  the 
opinion  “makes  freedom  of  the 
press  more  secure  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 

In  a  second  case  arising  out 
of  the  .same  advertisement,  a 
jury  awarded  $500,000  against 
the  Times.  A  motion  for  a  new 
trial  was  made  but  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  it  was  held  up  to  await 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Sullivan  case. 

The  Times  faces  other  libel 
suits  in  Alabama  in  which  offi¬ 
cials  are  seeking  $2  million  for 
allegedly  libelous  material  in 
stories  written  by  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury.  He  has  been  charged 
with  42  counts  of  criminal  libel. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  sub¬ 
mitted  briefs  as  friends  of  the 
court,  arguing  that  the  civil 
libel  judgments  to  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  constituted  a  restraint  on 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Lawyers  handling  the  Times’ 
appeal  were  Herbert  Wechsler, 
former  Attorney  General  Her¬ 
bert  Brownell,  Thomas  F.  Daly, 
Louis  M.  Loeb,  T.  Eric  Embry, 
Marvin  E.  Frankel,  Ronald  S. 
Diana  and  Doris  Wechsler. 

The  four  ministers  in  the  case 
are  the  Revs.  F.  L.  Shuttles- 
worth,  now  of  Cincinnati ;  Ralph 
Abernathy,  Atlanta;  J.  E.  Low¬ 
ery,  Nashville,  and  S.  S.  Seay 
Jr.,  Montgomery.  Since  their  as¬ 
sets  were  meager,  the  Times 
was  liable  to  payment  of  most 
of  the  judgment. 
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BILL  KAGLER  discusses  a  matter  of  proposed  legislation  with  U.S. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Connecticut  Democrat. 


talks  over  a  speech-writing  assignment  with  Rep. 
in  V.  Lindsay,  New  York  Republican. 


Reporters  Acclaim 
Capitol  Experience 


By  Caryl  Rivers 


W.\SHINGTON 
Seven  newspapermen  have 
stored  their  notepads  in  moth¬ 
balls  and  are  learning  how  the 
“other  half”  lives. 

They  are  spending  nine 
months  working  on  Capitol  Hill 
through  the  Congressional  Fel¬ 
lowship  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Association. 


the  fellows  jjlunged  into  their 
jobs  on  the  Hill.  They  often  find 
themselves  doing  routine  chores 
like  helping  with  the  mail  and 
high-level  tasks  like  writing 
speeches  for  their  boss  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day. 

Steve  Lesher,  in  Senator  Birch 
Bayh’s  office,  is  working  on  an 
article  for  the  Senator  for  a 


Jlost  of  the  newspapermen 
who  win  the  fellowships  return 
to  the  field  after  they  leave 
(Capitol  Hill.  But  they  think  that 
their  leave  of  absence  from  jour¬ 
nalism  makes  them  better  jour¬ 
nalists. 


“the  big  need  in  journalism  is 
for  writers  able  to  go  in  depth. 
A  journalist  has  to  present  more 
than  just  facts.  He  has  to  write 
in  greater  depth  about  the  poli¬ 
tical  process.” 


“When  you’ve  been  part  of  the 
system,  you’re  more  sensitive  to 
why  it  may  or  may  not  work,” 
.says  Bill  Kagler,  a  staffer  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Abraham  Ribi¬ 
coff.  “So  much  of  what  goes 
across  an  editor’s  desk  today 
involves  the  federal  government 
— even  in  the  ‘boondoc‘ks.’  As  an 
editor  you  are  a  lot  more 
equipped  to  provide  leadership 
if  you  understand  the  workings 
of  the  government.  More  and 


.Vreas  uf  Interest 


The  fellows  decided  for  them¬ 
selves  what  offices  they  wanted 
to  work  in,  and  they  offer  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  their 
choices. 

“I  am  interested  in  the  South” 
says  John  Heritage,  who  works 
for  Congressman  John  Lindsay 
of  New  York,  “but  I  wanted  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  a  Northern 
politician  is  like  and  how  a 
Northern  liberal  feels.  Lindsay 
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The  program — largely  financed 
by  the  Lord  Foundation — has 
bwn  operating  since  1953.  This 
year,  14  fellows,  including  the 
newsmen  and  seven  political 
scientists,  were  selected  for  the 
$4500  grant  that  accompanies 
the  fellowship. 

The  fellows  work  in  staff  posi¬ 
tions  in  House  or  Senate  offices. 
They  can  choose  to  divide  their 
time  between  both  houses,  or 
remain  in  one  office  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  stay.  The  legisla¬ 
tors,  often  hard-pressed  for  staff 
workers,  are  delighted  to  get  an 
extra  worker  without  making  a 
dent  in  their  office  payroll. 


Menlber^  of  the  Croup 


national  magazine  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  presidential  disability  and 
succession.  He  is  also  arranging 
to  get  witnesses  for  a  congres¬ 
sional  hearing  on  the  problem. 

Richard  Conlon,  working  for 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  co-ordin¬ 
ated  the  whip  system  in  the 
House  during  the  vote  on  the 
Civil  Rights  bill. 

Eliot  Carlson  is  handling  “the 
whole  spectrum  of  office  prob¬ 
lems”  for  Senator  Frank  Church, 
from  “routine  tasks  to  high 
pow-ered  projects.” 


more  papers  are  going  into 
intensive  reporting  in  the  area 
of  government.” 

Mr.  Kagler  found  that  after 
coming  to  Washington,  he  had 
to  make  a  “mental  switch”  from 
the  objectivity  of  a  newsman  to 
the  necessity  for  being  subjec¬ 
tive.”  He  thinks  the  fellowship 
is  a  good  opportunity  “to  find 
out  if  I  can  function  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  climate  or  if  I  was  born  to 
be  a  newsman.” 

Eliot  Carlson  admits  to  a 
“passion  for  politics”  and  says 


This  year’s  fellows  from  the 
ranks  of  the  press  corps  are  Bill 
Kagler  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Steve  Lesher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  Roger 
Blobaum  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Eliot  Carlson  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Richard  Conlon  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Neal 
Gregory  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
merical  Appeal  and  John  Herit¬ 
age  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  group  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  November,  and  after 
a  two-month  orientation  period 
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IN  THE  WHIP’S  OFFICE — Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  House  majority  whip,  a 
onetime  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  States,  tells  about  the  day's 
business  in  Congress:  Left  to  right — D.  B.  Hardeman,  former  INS 
newsman  on  the  Congressman's  staff;  Don  Bacon,  1962  Congressional 
Fellow  in  the  whip's  office  and  now  a  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  Newhouse 
Newspapers;  Mr.  Boggs;  and  Roger  Blobaum,  former  AP  editor  and 
this  year's  Fellow  in  the  whip's  office. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


is  young,  energetic,  and  I  think 
he’s  right  courageous.  They  call 
him  a  ‘minority  in  a  minority’ 
but  I  think  most  of  his  stands 
are  reasonable.” 

Roger  Blobaum  picked  a  spot 
in  the  office  of  House  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana 
because  it  is  “the  real  center  of 
operations  in  the  House  and 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  the  leadership  works.  Steve 
Lesher  decided  to  work  for  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana  because  ‘‘1 
wanted  a  bright,  young,  liberal 
Democrat.  I  wanted  a  spot  where 
I  had  the  freedom  to  walk  into 
the  Senator’s  office  whenever  1 
w’anted  to  and  where  I  would  be 
permitted  to  do  a  variety  of 
things.” 

Lesher  likes  the  job  because 
“You  can  do  things.  You  can 
really  influence  things.  I  am 
contributing  significantly  ia 
w'orking  on  the  question  of  presi¬ 
dential  disability  to  what  may 
be  the  25th  ammendment  to  the 
constitution.” 


Speaks  for  Senator 

He  says  that  swapping  the 
byline  of  a  reporter  for  the  rela¬ 
tive  anonymity  of  a  staff  job  is 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Ruby  Always  Around, 
Acting  Like  Reporter 


Dallas 

Jurors  in  the  Jack  Ruby  mur¬ 
der  trial  heard  testimony  that 
Ruby  posed  as  a  reporter  to 
get  into  police  headquarters 
some  six  hours  after  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  here 
last  Nov.  22. 

There  was  no  testimony,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  reporter  helped 
the  52-year-old  manager  of  a 
striptease  club  to  get  into  the 
Dallas  City  Hall  basement  be¬ 
fore  he  shot  Li‘e  Harvey  Oswald 
to  death  there  Nov.  24. 

John  Rutledge,  night  police 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  told  jurors  he  saw 
Ruby  at  police  headquarters  the 
night  of  Nov.  22.  Officers  there 
were  questioning  Oswald  at  the 
time. 

Acted  l.ikc  Reporter 

The  reporter  said  he  saw 
Ruby  come  from  the  elevator 
doors  and  pass  police  guards 
between  two  out-of-state  new's- 
raen  wearing  identification 
badges.  He  testified  Ruby  was 
hunched  over,  writing  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  talking  to  the 
newsmen  as  he  walked  past  the 
guards. 

Mr.  Rutledge  said  Ruby  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  a  “press  rela¬ 
tions  officer”  and  kept  up  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  for  out-of- 
state  newsmen. 

When  detectives  asked  “Jack” 
what  he  was  doing  there,  the 
reporter  said.  Ruby  replied,  “I’m 
helping  all  these  fellows.” 

“An  officer  would  come  out 
and  the  out-of-state  reporters 
would  ask  ‘is  that  (Sheriff  Bill) 
Decker?  and  Ruby  would  reply, 
‘no,  that  is  Will  Fritz,  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  charge  of  Homicide.’  ” 

Mr.  Rutledge  said  Ruby 
“seemed  to  get  a  big  kick”  out 
of  being  “in  the  big  middle  of 
things.”  The  reporter  added 
that  Ruby’s  remarks  did  prove 
“very  helpful”  to  reporters  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  Dal¬ 
las  Police  Department. 

A  ‘Loud-mouth* 

Defense  Attorney  Melvin  Belli 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Rutledge  to  say 
that  Dallas  police  regarded 
Ruby  as  a  “town  character.” 
The  reporter  said  he  did  not 
think  this  accurate  and,  when 
pressed  by  the  defense  to  give 
his  description  of  Ruby,  replied, 
“I  think  he’s  mean.” 

At  another  point  in  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  Mr.  Rutledge  char¬ 
acterized  Ruby  as  “a  loud-mouth 
extrovert  who  wanted  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd.”  He 
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admitted  he  did  not  think  Ruby 
should  have  been  in  the  police 
station  where  .security  measures 
were  in  force. 

“He  was  right  where  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  him,  from  what 
I  have  heard  about  him,”  said 
Mr.  Rutledge,  a  police  reporter 
for  12  years.  “He  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  being  pressed  among  all 
those  men.” 

Arranged  Interview 

William  B.  (Glenn)  Duncan, 
a  newsman  for  Dallas  Radio 
Station  KLIF,  .said  he  received 
a  i)hone  call  from  Ruby  that 
night.  Ruby  was  at  police  head¬ 
quarters. 

“He  introduced  himself  to  me 
as  Jack  Ruby,”  Mr.  Duncan  re¬ 
lated.  “He  .said  he  had  Mr. 
Wade,  the  district  attorney,  with 
him  and  Mr.  Wade  came  on  the 
phone  .  .  .  the  District  Attorney 
came  on  the  phone  and  I  made 
a  tai)e  recording  of  this  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  regarding  the 
moving  of  Oswald.” 

Mr.  Duncan  .said  Ruby  later 
came  to  the  station  with  sand¬ 
wiches  and  soft  drinks  and 
asked  if  the  interview  had  been 
satisfactory.  The  newscaster 
said  he  regarded  Ruby  as  a 
“news  buff.” 

Prosecutors  contend  Ruby  de¬ 
cided  to  kill  Oswald  after  he 
saw  the  assassination  suspect  at 
the  station.  Then,  they  claim. 
Ruby  kept  a  close  tab  on  plans 
to  transfer  Oswald  to  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Jail. 

Defense  lawyers  have  con¬ 
tended  that  Ruby  shot  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  while  in  a 
mental  blackout. 

Mingled  with  Crowd 

Detectives  said  they  had  diffi¬ 
culty  seeing  clearly  in  the  base¬ 
ment  because  of  the  glare  of 
floodlamps  set  up  by  television 
crews  vvho  came  there  to  record 
the  transfer. 

Testimony  showed  Ruby 
walked  past  a  guard  who  was 
momentarily  distracted,  mingled 
with  newsmen  who  had  crowded 
into  a  corridor,  and  then  lunged 
forward. 

Police  had  allowed  reporters 
in  the  basement,  instead  of  • 
transferring  Oswald  secretly, 
because  of  fears  the  press  would 
speculate  officers  had  tortured 
Oswald. 

Although  they  knew  it  in¬ 
creased  security  risks,  police 
officials  decided  to  admit  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  so  they 
could  see  Oswald  did  not  have 
fresh  bruises  or  cuts. 
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Salinger  Will  Brief 
Metlia  on  Info  Policy 

Washington 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  has  asked  half 
a  dozen  representatives  of  the 
news  media  to  meet  with  him 
Monday,  March  16,  to  discuss 
the  government’s  plans  for  dis¬ 
seminating  information  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  the  entire 
discussion  would  be  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  and  classified.  Among  those 
invitee!  to  the  session  are  Her- 
l)ert  Brucker,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  Irwin  Maier, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 


9  Artists  Sketch 
Ruby  Trial  Scenes 

Dallas 

With  a  l)an  on  pictures  in  the 
courtroom,  the  skills  and  imagi¬ 
nations  of  nine  renowned  artist- 
reporters  have  lieen  pressed  into 
.service  at  the  Jack  Ruby  trial. 

As  Woodi  Ishmael  sees  it, 
every  person  in  the  bizarre  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  a  cycle  of  motion. 
“Each  one,”  he  explained,  “has 
a  pose  he  goes  back  to  again 
and  again.” 

Working  for  the  As.sociated 
Press,  Mr.  Ishmael,  who  is  noted 
for  religious  art  (“The  Power 
of  Faith”  series),  sketches  in 
blue  crayon  and  fills  in  the  de¬ 
tail  with  charcoals  just  l)efore 
placing  his  illustrations  on  the 
wire  network. 

CBS  News  employs  Howard 
Brodie,  the  distinguished  war 
illustrator.  Others  here  are: 
Martin  Burniston,  for  News¬ 
week;  Leo  Hirshfield,  for  NBC 
News;  Ken  Hanson,  for  KRLD, 
the  Times  Herald  station;  L.  C. 
LeGoullin,  for  Macmillan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Duncan  McPherson, 
for  the  Toronto  Star;  Franklin 
McMahon,  free  lance;  and  John 
Groth,  for  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


Paterson  Call  Transfer 
To  Borg  May  Be  Delayed 

“Technicalities”  may  delay 
transfer  of  the  Paterson  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  to  Donald  G.  Borg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  Mr,  Borg  said  this 
week.  The  sale  of  majority  stock 
in  the  paper  by  Henry  A.  Wil¬ 
liams  III  to  the  Record  was 
scheduled  to  be  completed  March 
13. 

The  Record,  an  evening  pa¬ 
per,  is  printing  the  Call  in  its 
plant.  It  is  also  maintaining  a 
crew  in  the  Call’s  plant. 


Jailbirds  on 
Break  Walk 
Into  Cameras 


Dallas 

Photographers  covering  the 
Jack  Ruby  trial  on  March  6 
found  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  jail  break  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  It  jiossibly  became  the  best 
photographed  jail  break  in  his¬ 
tory. 

(The  New  York  Daily  News 
frontpaged  the  bizarre  incident 
under  a  headline,  OH,  DAL¬ 
LAS!) 

A  Dallas  Times-Herald  pho¬ 
tographer,  William  Allen,  .said 
the  photographers  were  .stand¬ 
ing  in  the  hall  outside  the  Ruby 
trial  courtroom  when  Little 
Lynn,  the  stripper,  came  in  to 
l)e  a  witness.  Television  lights 
went  on  and  everyone  took  pic¬ 
tures.  She  went  down  the  hall 
and  nearly  everybody  followed. 
They  were  waiting  for  her  to 
come  back  when  somebody  from 
the  press  room  yelled,  “Sheriff, 
Sheriff!” 

I>-ns  Caps  Flew 

“Everyone  started  ninning  to¬ 
ward  the  man  who  was  yelling,” 
Mr.  Allen  said.  “Lens  caps  were 
flying  and  cameras  were  hang¬ 
ing  into  the  walls  it  was  so 
crowded.” 

When  the  photographers  got 
to  the  top  of  a  small  flight  of 
stairs,  two  men  were  coming 
around  a  corner  with  a  prisoner 
who  had  just  been  captured. 

The  photographers  got  a  shot 
of  the  prisoner  before  they  even 
knew  what  had  happened. 

Then  from  down  the  hall, 
somebody  was  shouting,  “Get 
back,  get  back.”  It  was  Mrs. 
Ruth  Thornton,  a  hostage  to 
prisoner  Charles  D.  Gregory, 
who  was  right  behind  her. 

Gregory  had  what  looked  like 
a  gun,  in  Mrs.  Thornton’s  back 
—  (It  later  turned  out  to  be 
fake)  and  the  photographers 
got  out  of  the  way. 

Gregory  and  Mrs.  Thornton 
left  the  building  but  minutes 
later  he  surrendered  meekly  to 
a  lawman. 

Cuuiihl  It  .All 

Although  the  photographers 
couldn’t  come  to  Mrs.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  aid,  they  recorded  almost 
every  step  of  Gregory’s  escape 
attempt  from  the  moment  he 
came  into  view  until  he  was 
captured. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  ran 
three  of  Allen’s  pictures  on  the 
front  page. 

Eddie  Kolenovsky  of  Asso- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Ad  Warning 
On  Smoking 
Is  Attacked 
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Washington 

The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require 
that  advertising  state  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 
will  be  attacked  at  a  hearing 
which  opens  here  March  16. 

Joining  in  the  challenge  to  the 
FTC’s  jurisdiction  over  the  con¬ 
tent  of  ads  is  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Televi¬ 
sion  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Each  trade  association  is 
charging  that  the  FTC  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  usurp  the  function 
of  Congress. 

The  tv  bureau,  while  noting 
that  cigarette  ad  revenue  ex¬ 
ceeds  $130  million  a  year,  re¬ 
garded  the  iniles  as  a  regulation 
not  of  advertising  but  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  As  such  they  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  FTC 
authority. 

ANPA  General  Counsel  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Hanson  will  question 
the  right  of  the  FTC  even  to 
hold  the  hearing  liecause  there 
is  no  authority  for  its  proposed 
rules  under  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act. 

Basically,  the  ANPA  position 
is  that  the  rules  would  limit  the 
freedom  to  advertise  a  legal 
product.  It  recites  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Grosjean 
Case  (1936)  which  outlawed  a 
Louisiana  tax  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  curtailed 
the  newspapers’  income  and 
therefore  hampered  their  ability 
to  create  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

“In  the  instant  matter,’’  says 
ANPA,  “the  effect  of  what  the 
FTC  is  proposing  would  be  to 
place  a  prior  restraint  on  the 
acceptance  of  advertising  from 
one  or  all  industries  singled  out 
by  the  Commission.’’ 

The  fact  that  advertising  may 
increase  the  sale  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  cigarettes  is  immaterial, 
ANPA  argues.  If  the  cigarette 
rule  can  be  imposed,  ANPA  de¬ 
clares  a  logical  step  would  be 
to  require  a  warning  on  car  and 
plane  travel  ads. 
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Tabloid  Insert 
Set  in  Midwest 


STORE  NAME 


SPEND  AND  SAVE — Rug  retailers  have  received  the  above  ad  from 
James  Lees  and  Sons  Company  to  make  a  timely  bid  for  business.  Lees 
ad  manager  Melvin  Boyd  said  the  idea  came  from  one  of  the  company's 
6eld  men. 


Salute  to  St.  Louis 
Takes  336  Papes 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

One  of  the  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  112-year  history  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  — 
page  as  w’ell  as  weight-w’ise  — 
was  published  as  the  Week-End 
Globe  Feb.  29-March  1. 

The  paper,  which  marked  the 
start  of  St.  Louis’  bicentennial 
celebration,  totaled  336  pages, 
weighed  3  pounds,  14  ounces  and 
contained  428,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  (twice  the  amount 
ever  carried  previously  in  a 
Week-End  edition  of  the  Globe) . 
The  paper  contained  18  sections. 
Color  was  used  in  virtually 
every  section. 


Hearst  Paper  Adds 
Local  Gravure  Section 


Penna.  Daily  Makes 
Lo<'al  Rate  Cliaiipes 

The  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily  is  increasing  local  adver¬ 
tising  display  rates  by  20%  and 
switching  from  a  column  inch 
rate  plan  to  a  one  in  which  the 
advertiser  is  charged  according 
to  the  portion  of  a  page  used. 

The  minimum  size  acceptable 
for  run-of-paper  advertising  is 
an  advertisement  equal  in  size 
to  1/20  of  a  page.  Ads  smaller 
than  this  are  acceptable  only 
on  the  amusement  page  or  the 
miscellaneous  page. 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  is  a 
tabloid  paper  published  morn¬ 
ings  except  Sundays  and  has  a 
circulation  of  37,661. 

The  flat  line  rate  for  national 
advertisers  remained  unchanged. 

National  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  is  Mulligan  &  McDon¬ 
ald. 


Baltimore 

A  color  rotogravure  magazine,  * 

“Maryland  Living,”  will  become  Storz  Beer  to  BBDO 
■  regular  part  of  Sunday  edi 


tions  of  the  News  American, 
April  26,  it  is  announced  by 
Mark  Collins,  publisher. 

The  magazine  will  be  written, 
illustrated  and  edited  by  the 
News  American’s  staff  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  its  content  will  be 
keyed  to  Chesapeake  area  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests. 


Chicago 

The  first  issue  of  the  Xatiorud 
Sportsman’s  News,  a  tabloid  in¬ 
sert  for  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
12  midwest  states  will  reach 
newspapers  by  March  20. 

Robert  J.  Acker,  publisher, 
said  he  had  received  responses 
from  240  newspapers,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  weeklies.  He 
plans  to  distribute  10  i.ssues  a 
year.  The  first  three  will  be 
free  then  the  cost  will  be  $80 
a  year.  In  addition  to  the  tab¬ 
loid,  newspapers  will  receive 
each  week  ^fore  publication 
date  outdoor  articles  on  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  archery  and  camp¬ 
ing,  which  they  may  run  as  de¬ 
sired. 

The  newspaper’s  name  will  be 
imprinted  along  with  that  of 
National  Sportsman’s  News. 
Maximum  number  of  pages  will 
be  12  so  there  will  be  no  signifi¬ 
cant  additional  postage  cost,  Mr. 
Acker  said. 

Writers  for  NSN  include 
George  Laycock,  author  of  out¬ 
doors  books;  George  Connor, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  outdoors 
writer;  Carl  Hulbert,  archery 
expert,  and  Dr.  Julius  M.  Kowal¬ 
ski,  expert  on  outdoors  medi¬ 
cine. 

Mr.  Acker  plans,  he  said,  to 
run  three  42-line  ads  in  each 
paper  using  NSN  and  in  the 
fourth  week  papers  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  mats  or  repro- 
proofs  of  a  150-line  national 
contest  ad  which  dealers  can 
run  at  local  rates.  Products  of 
the  first  issue  will  be  included  in 
the  local  contest  ad.  Readers  can 
clip  the  ad  and  mail  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office  where  five  winners 
of  outdoors  equipment  will  be 
selected  in  a  drawing. 

Mr.  Acker  said  he  is  offering 
a  circulation  guarantee  as  of 
the  March  20  issue  of  1,500,000. 


Next  Seminar  March  17 


The  third  session  of  the  AANR 
Sales  Seminar  is  scheduled  for 


Storz  Brewing  Co.  has  placed 
its  $1  million  regional  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  Batten, 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  ^ 

It  will  be  handled  by  BBDO’s 

Minneapolis  office.  The  account  Pays  Parking  Tickets 

fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
for  18  veS  Taking  blame  for  advising 

RRnn’o  V  u  -J  readers  that  they  could  park 

the  hulk  nf  tliA  L-fu  their  cars  as  long  as  they  pleas^ 

^  for  the  Washington  Birthday 
divided  between  newspapers  and  ^^e  Fort  Lauderdale  Nem 


radio. 


Air,  Auto  All  Move 


this  week  offered  to  pay  the  $1 
fines  of  those  shoppers  who  got 
traffic  violation  tickets. 


San  Francisco 
Pacific  Southwest  Airlines 
and  Hertz  Rent-A-Car  have 
joined  advertising  forces  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  again  this  year.  A  three- 
month  promotion  using  560-line 
newspaper  ads  is  announced  by 
Gross,  Roberts  &  Rockey. 


n  a.m.  Tuesday  March  17  in  Schwerens  ill  Agency 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  New  ^  ^ 

York. 'The  panelists  will  be:  Paul  Murray  R.  Schwerens,  who 
Gerhold,  director  of  research,  J.  retired  last  May  from  the  New  i 
Walter  Thomnsnn !  Hal  Miller.  York  World-Telearam  Sim  ^ 


Walter  Thompson;  Hal  Miller, 
vicepresident  and  media  director, 
Grey  Advertising;  Jules  Fine, 
vicepresident  and  associate 
media  director,  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather. 


where  he  serv'ed  34  years  as 
financial  advertising  manager, 
has  joined  Mogul  Williams  & 
Saylor  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
as  a  vicepresident. 


The  newspaper  advertising 
linage  figures  in  E&P  for  March 
7  were  January  measurement 
They  were  incorrectly  labeled 
as  February  figures. 
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other  medium,  in  my  opinion,  can  compare  with  | 
right-now  sales-triggering  effect  of  newspapers.’  | 

—Says  WILLIAM  J.  LUEDKE,  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.  | 
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(Eicerpt  from  talk  by  Mr.  Luedke  to 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  March  5.  Mr.  Luedke  is  planning 
director  in  the  plans  and  marketing 
department  of  the  Ayer  agency.) 

If  you  want  results  ...  if 
you  want  action,  if  you  want 
to  sell  merchandise  ...  a  lot 
of  it,  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  at 
a  profit  ...  if  you  want  to  be 
the  greatest  Cassius  Clay  in  the 
market  place,  then  you  should 
get  with  newspapers  where  the 
action  is! 

There’s  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  this.  The  three  largest  media 
—  television,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  —  each  has  its  own 
“image”  —  a  champion  in  every 
advertiser’s  shop  .  .  . 

— Television  frequently  is  the 
pet  of  the  cost  accountant.  He 
can  entertain  himself  with  TV’s 
cost-per-1000  data. 

— Magazines  tend  to  be  the 
favorite  of  the  engineer.  With 
some  precision,  he  can  fit  maga¬ 
zines  to  very'  selective  audiences. 

— But  newspapers  are  the 
sales  manager’s  tool.  And  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  The  sales 
manager  wants  to  make  a  lot 
of  sales  . .  .  and  fast.  He  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  something 
always  happens  when  he  uses 
newspapers.  There’s  a  twist,  a 
commotion,  a  jarring  in  the 
market  place.  Action  follows. 
And  you  can  color  me  “lettuce 
green”  in  the  sales  manager’s 
likeness. 


For  Fast  .Action 

Why  do  I  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  sales  manager’s 
tool?  Why  do  I  say  newspapers 
get  fast  action  in  the  market 
place? 

I’ve  stood  outside  of  Walgreen 
Drag  Stores  in  Chicago  —  along 
with  200  other  people  —  waiting 
to  buy  a  new  drug  product  that 
we  advertised  in  the  previous 
evening’s  newspaper.  And  I’ve 
talked  with  sales  clerks  right 
here  at  Wanamaker’s  and 
Strawbridge’s  on  a  Monday  aft¬ 
ernoon  following  a  client’s  ad 
in  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

And  when  the  clerks  said 
we’ve  been  selling  like  mad  all 
day,  I  said  you’re  kidding.  Then 
they’d  take  me  over  to  the  wrap- 
up  counter.  They  showed  me  a 
spindle  stuffed  like  a  barbecue 
skewer  with  unfilled  orders.  And 
just  about  every  second  or  third 
unfilled  order  write-up  had  the 
newspaper  ad  stapled  to  it.  The 
customers  had  clipped  the  ad, 
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brought  it  to  the  store,  and  said 
this  is  what  I  want  to  buy. 

There’s  no  other  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  grabs  me  more  con¬ 
vincingly'  and  excitingly  than 
seeing  the  newspaper  ad  at¬ 
tached  to  the  orders  it  gen¬ 
erated. 

Well,  if  newspapers  are  the 
most  resultful,  the  most  action¬ 
getting  advertising  medium,  why 
don’t  still  more  advertisers  ap¬ 
propriate  a  larger  part  of  their 
budgets  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising? 

The  Two  ‘Problems’ 

Many'  advertisers,  a  lot  of 
agency  jieople,  and  probably 
some  of  my  own  associates,  will 
point  to  the  two  problems  that 
seem  to  light  up  every  luncheon 
lectern : 

1.  Newspapers  must  first  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  single,  uniform  rate 
structure  if  they  want  to  grow 
faster. 

2.  Newspapers  have  to  work 
out  “network”  billing  proce¬ 
dures  if  they  want  to  make  a 
stronger  bid  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  advertiser’s  dollar. 

As  desirable  as  uniform  rates 
and  network  billing  procedures 
would  be,  I  don’t  think  newspa¬ 
pers’  share  of  the  ad  dollar 
would  zoom  tomorrow  if  they 
were  immediately  inaugurated. 

Rather,  I  think  there  are  two 
other  problems  lying  spread- 
eagle  in  the  way.  The  first,  is 
an  almost  juvenile  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  “cost  efficiency.” 

You  know  and  I  know  it’s  very 
difficult  to  make  intelligent  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  costs  of 
different  basic  media.  Now  at 
this  point  some  of  you  may  say, 
“That’s  right.  You  can’t  com¬ 
pare  apples  and  oranges.”  But 
I  don’t  find  this  response  very 
comforting  or  realistic.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  to  compare  apples 
and  oranges.  He  has  to  decide 
which  media  he’s  going  to  use, 
and  how  much  he’s  going  to 
spend  in  each.  Moreover,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  people  have  to 
recommend  to  their  clients  which 
media  they  should  use  and  how 
much  they  should  spend  in  each. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  way 
we  make  these  comparisons  — 
and  I’ll  be  the  first  to  concede 
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William  J.  Luedke,  planning  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  agency, 

speaks  forcefully  about  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  marketing. 

that  we  .still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  this  area  —  the  meth¬ 
odologies  we  use  frequently 
penalize  newspapers. 

In  this  cost-per-1000  deception 
there  are  two  kinds  of  problems, 
the  first  is  cost  per  1000  tvhat'f 
Women?  Men?  Kids?  Old  folks? 
People  with  money?  Everybody 
in  the  market  place?  A  dual 
audience  of  men  and  women? 
(Some  TV  cost-per-1000  data 
may  look  attractive  to  a  ciga¬ 
rette  or  gasoline  advertiser,  for 
example,  until  he  finds  out  that 
the  audience  composition  is 
loaded  with  women  and  kids.) 

But  cost-per-1000  data,  or  even 
gross  media  costs,  .should  not 
determine  the  basic  media 
choice.  The  factors  that  should 
have  prime  influence  are  .  .  . 

1.  'The  kind  of  selling  ideas 
or  impressions  you  want  to  get 
across  .  .  .  and  also 

2.  The  description  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
market  you  want  to  reach. 

Leads  to  Bankruptcy 

Another  problem  in  this  cost- 
per-1000  deception  is  that  if 
only  an  economic  slide-rule  or 
computer  is  used  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  basic  media  types  you 
might  one  day  wake  up  and  find 
that  you’re  the  most  cost  effi¬ 
cient  advertiser  ever  to  go  bank¬ 
rupt. 

This  is  simply  because  our 
basic  aim  should  not  be  to  build 
the  most  cost-efficient  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  But  rather,  to 
build  the  most  effective  —  the 
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most  resultful  —  for  whatever 
amount  of  money  there  is  to  be 
spent.  And  we  should  never 
make  the  mistake  of  equating 
effectiveness  with  cost  efficiency. 
The  objective  should  be  to  get 
the  job  done,  not  to  save  money 
that  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
sheriff  when  he  comes  to  post 
his  auction  sign  on  our  door. 

If  we  were  to  be  concerned 
primarily  with  delivering  mes¬ 
sages  or  registering  impressions 
at  the  lowest  cost-per-lOOO,  we’d 
have  to  recommend  to  our  clients 
that  they  spend  all  their  money 
for  matchbook  cover  advertising, 
and  bathing  jjavilion  posters. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we’re 
going  to  concern  ourselves  pri¬ 
marily  with  designing  advertis¬ 
ing  that  works,  that  gets  fast 
results,  it  follows  that  we  ought 
to  give  newspapers  more  con¬ 
sideration. 

Major  Benefits 

1.  Only  newspapers  reach  vir¬ 
tually  everybody  in  the  market 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
every  geographical  region  of  the 
country,  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  exceeds  the  number  of 
households!  Moreover,  numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  more 
than  80%  of  the  adult  people 
in  any  market  will  have  read 
yesterday’s  newspapers. 

Compare  this  with  the  fact 
that  last  night  (according  to 
Nielsen)  36%  of  the  people  18 
years  and  over  saw  no  tele¬ 
vision.  Or,  the  fact  that  in  many 
counties  even  the  “leading”  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  miss  95% 
or  more  of  the  households!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  newspapers’ 
massive  “massage”  of  the  total 
market  gets  unequalled  results? 

2.  And  this  second  major 
benefit  —  immediacy  —  is  still 
—  I  think  —  largely  overlooked 
in  marketing.  'The  word  has 
been  around  so  long  .  .  .  and  it’s 
been  mouthed  with  such  apathy 
.  .  .  and  it’s  been  listed  along 
with  17  other  benefits  of  news¬ 
papers  in  so  many  presentations 
.  .  .  that  I  think  it’s  exciting  im¬ 
plications  are  barely  understood 
or  appreciated.  Yet,  no  other 
medium,  in  my  opinion,  has  any- 
think  like  this  “right  now”  sales- 
triggering  charge  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  woman  may  have  planned 
to  do  her  usual  weekly  washing 
on  Monday.  But  she  sees  a  de¬ 
partment  store  ad  that  offers 
her  something  she’s  interested 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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in.  And  all  of  a  sudden  she 
drops  little  Rufus  into  the  sink 
along  with  the  dirty  dishes,  and 
within  minutes  she’s  in  gear  for 
Gimbel’s. 

Moreover,  this  immediacy 
benefit  .  .  .  this  ability  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  drive  peo¬ 
ple  into  action  ...  to  get  them 
off  their  larded  posteriors  .  .  . 
to  put  them  in  a  do-something- 
about-it-now  mood  is  of  greater 
importance  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  soup,  soap, 
sewing  machines,  or  mangoes. 
With  over  $38,000,000  being 
spent  in  advertising  every  sin¬ 
gle  day  of  everj'  single  week 
throughout  the  year,  it’s  rather 
comforting  to  have  a  medium 
going  for  you  that’s  selling  to¬ 
day. 

The  fact  that  there’s  nothing 
“deader”  than  yesterday’s  news¬ 
paper  is  the  most  dramatic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  immediacy  of  your 
medium.  You  should  brag  about 
it  .  .  .  and  also  the  fact  that 
there’s  little  “pass  along”  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
And  the  fact  that  people  don’t 
pick  up  the  same  issue  again 
and  again  is  another  reason  why 
newspapers  work  with  such  a 
wallop.  If  the  reader  likes  the 
advertising  offer  he  gets  with  it, 
and  now. 

If  I  were  selling  newspaper 
advertising.  I’d  stress  the  ac¬ 
tion  benefits  .  .  .  the  quick  re¬ 
sults  that  sales  managers  are 
looking  for. 


‘Spill  tlie  Wheel’  Aids 
Timing  of  Schiek  .4ds 


CAP  Savs  ‘Thanks’ 


Stores  Fight  Shopping  Centers 
With  ‘Charm  ’  Appeal  in  Ads 


E.ssex,  Conn. 

What  do  merchants  in  a  small, 
historic  Connecticut  community 
do  when  they  suddenly  find  that 
they  are  losing  most  of  their 
business  to  glossy  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  a  few  miles  down  the  ’pike? 

The  answer  for  one  such  town, 
E.s.sex,  was  this,  according  to 
Pat  Clark,  president  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  Village  Society,  a  retail 
merchants’  group  —  a  $200  in¬ 
stitutional  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  which  produced 
“very  surprising  increases  in 
business.” 

“We  were  losing  most  of  our 
business  to  Saybrook  Shopping 
Center;  our  merchants  were  not 
getting  along  too  well,”  Mr. 
Clark  said. 

Then,  last  Octolier,  the  so¬ 
ciety  launched  a  series  of  seven 
Wednesday  night  institutional 
ads  in  the  .Vcm'  London  Day, 
published  about  25  miles  from 
Essex. 

“We  .selected  a  paiier  that 
doesn’t  come  into  Essex,”  Mr. 
Clark  said.  “Most  of  our  people 
were  not  aware  we  were  run¬ 
ning  these  ads.  We  played  down 
the  commercial  gains  we  hope<l 
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Schick’s  1964  collection  of 
advertising  mats  available  for 
use  in  newspapers  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  retail  stores. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
spin-the-wheel  device  which  tells 
the  retailer  each  month  what 
Schick  products  to  advertise  and 
when. 

John  W.  Lynch,  director  of 
advertising,  said  Schick  is 
making  an  effort  to  encourage 
retailers  to  use  newspapers  as  a 
year-round  medium.  Schick  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  co-opei’ative  ad¬ 
vertising  arrangement. 
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New  Old  Crow  Ads 
Built  on  Trademark 


Houston 

William  H.  Gardner,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Houston  Post, 
recently  accepted  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol’s  national  Certificate  of 
Merit  on  behalf  of  the  paper. 
At  the  same  time.  Post  reporter 
Gene  Goltz  was  given  a  CAP 
certificate  for  his  coverage  of 
that  organization’s  activities. 


to  achieve  —  namely  more  busi¬ 
ness.  We  emphasized  the  his¬ 
toric  aspects,  the  charm,  the 
location  of  Essex,  mentioning 
only  incidentally  there  are  also 
specialty  shops,  restaurants  and 
stores.  We  saw  a  very  surpris¬ 
ing  increase  in  our  Christmas 
business  and  again  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday.” 


Mr.  Clark  also  tells  how  a 
banner,  proclaiming  “Historic 
Essex  Village,”  was  adopted  as 
the  theme,  and  how  each  mer¬ 
chant,  advertising  in  area  news¬ 
papers,  carried  that  banner  in 
every  ad. 


As  the  institutional  ad  pro¬ 
gram  got  under  way,  the  mer¬ 
chants  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  garden  club,  the  his¬ 
torical  society,  and  other  civuc 
groups.  The  whole  point,  Mr. 
Clark  says,  was  to  use  the 
unique  beauty  and  historical 
significance  of  Essex  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  attract  “the  dis¬ 
cerning  dollar.” 


Meanwhile,  the  .society  hopes 
the  idea  spreads  to  other  towns, 
where  groups  will  place  similar 
ads  in  newspapers. 


FCB  Agency  Reports 
$23  Million  Income 


Old  Crow,  after  25  years  and 
$100,000,000  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  has  decided  to  shelve 
Mark  Twain,  Henry  Clay,  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  and  the  other 
great  men  of  the  19th  century 
who  have  been  depicted  in  their 
ads  as  bourbon  cognoscenti. 

The  new  theme  prepared  by 
Lennen  &  Newell  will  have  a 
contemporary  character  appeal, 
focusing  attention  on  the  crow 
bird  trademark.  This  semi-comic 
figure  that  has  graced  Old  Crow 
ads  and  bottle  labels  is  expected 
to  reach  more  of  the  young- 
people  market  through  ads  in 
more  than  500  newspapers.  The 
company  said  more  color  will  be 
used. 


D’Arcy  Names  Raidt 
To  Chicago  Office 


Gas  &  Electric 
Ad  Kits  Sent 
To  Newspapers 


Record  billings  and  income 
were  reported  by  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  Inc.  for  1963  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement  released  by  Robert 
F.  Carney,  chairman  of  the 
Iward. 

Mr.  Carney  said  the  net  in¬ 
come  for  1963  was  $1,823,000,  or 
$1.05  per  common  share,  as 
compared  to  $1,414,000  or  81 
cents  per  common  share  for  1962. 

Gross  billings  to  clients  of  the 
agency  for  1963  totaled  $157,- 
391,000,  up  from  $135,274,000 
for  1962. 

Operating  income  (fees  and 
commissions)  for  1963  was  $23,- 
103,000,  as  compared  to  $19,818,- 
000  for  1962. 


Both  editorial  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  aids  have  been  ex- 
l)anded  in  the  Electric  Ranfre 
Section  of  the  news])ai)er  kit 
supi)lied  by  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  kit,  mailed  to  advertising 
managers  of  1,200  daily  news- 
jiapers  and  to  750  electric 
utility  advei  tising  executives,  is 
designed  to  develop  special  sec¬ 
tions  on  electric  ranges  during 
March,  April  and  May. 

Membership  in  this  year’s 
range  section  has  risen  to  16 
companies.  They  are:  Admiral, 
Frigidaire.  Gaffers  &  Sattler, 
General  Electric,  Gib.son,  Hard¬ 
wick,  H  o  t  p  o  i  n  t,  Kclvinator, 
Magic  Chef,  Monarch,  Norg:e, 
Philco,  Roper,  Tappan,  West- 
inghouse  and  Whirlpool. 

News,  features  and  photo¬ 
graphs  cover  electric  cooking 
and  all  types  of  electric  ranges. 
Ad  managers  have  a  proof  pag;e 
of  ads  for  the  16  top-brand 
ranges  and  a  “Promotion  Plan¬ 
ner”  suggests  tie-ins  by  appli¬ 
ance  distributors  and  letailen, 
kitchen  remodelers  and  cabinet 
dealers,  furniture  and  floorinf 
dealers,  banks  and  other  home 
improvement  lenders. 

The  manufacturers  and  utili¬ 
ties  are  co-sponsoring  a  national 
promotion  under  the  theme: 
“The  New  Electric  Range  Cooks 
Rings  Around  the  Rest.”  A 
lOOO-line  ad,  featuring  this 
theme,  is  provided  in  two-color 
and  black  -  and  -  white  version! 
with  mats  free  to  newspapert 


U.S.  Steel  .Service 


William  T.  Raidt,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  agency’s 
Chicago  office.  Mr.  Raidt  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  C.  Edwards  who 
will  retire  on  March  31. 

Mr.  Raidt,  who  came  to  the 
agency  directly  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  24  years  ago,  served 
on  General  MacArthur’s  public 
information  staff. 


U.  S.  Steel  is  adding  to  the 
possibilities  open  to  newspapers 
for  special  supplements  on 
ranges  with  its  1964  newspaper 
service. 

A  10-page  service  book  com¬ 
prised  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  materials  dealing  with 
automatic  range  appliances  hai 
l)een  distributed  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  service  pro¬ 
vides  advertising  mats  for  more 
than  43  brand  name  gas  and 
electric  appliances,  as  well  ai 
stories  and  photographs  about 
automatic  ranges  and  article! 
that  can  be  used  to  attract  tie- 
in  advertising. 

The  section  is  the  first  of  four 
U.  S.  Steel  appliance  programs 
in  1964.  Advertising  managers 
will  receive  promotion  .sections 
for  no  frost  refrigerator/frees- 
ers  in  June,  automatic  washers 
and  dryers  in  October  and  auto¬ 
matic  dishwashers  in  November. 
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Shopping  Center 
Section8  Carry 
‘Lucky  Number’ 


By  Bill  Kahl 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“After  38  years  experience 
we  know  that  no  other  media 
can  sell  food  at  the  retail  level 
as  well  as  a  newspaper.  But  our 
problem  as  advertising  people 
is  to  determine  which  newspa- 
jier  or  combinations  of  newspa- 
l)ers  do  the  best  job.” 

The  speaker  was  Orville  W. 
Jollier,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  Independent  Grocers’  Al¬ 
liance,  the  world’s  largest  volun¬ 
tary  food  store  chain. 

Mr.  Johler,  addressing  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  IGA  advertising  man- 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


<  Your 
advertising  dollars 
go  farther  in 


DiM*ount  Toy  Store 
Relies  on  Newspapers 

B0RDENT('WN,  N.J 
Consistent  large  si)ace  ne\k, 
l)aper  advertising  receives  j 
major  share  of  the  en  dit  in  tl» 
growth  of  Jay’s  Kiddierama,! 
discount  toy  and  nur.sery  fua 
ture  center  on  Route  206  net 
here.  Recently  a  large  unit  Wi 
openeil  in  North  Trenton. 

“Top  location  with  heavy  loci 
t  rathe  is  a  ‘must’  for  the  larp 
scale  discounter.  For  this  m 
picked  locations  a 
to  department  store 


Win.ston-Sale.m,  N.  C. 

Solving  a  numbering  problem 
kept  the  printing  of  120,000 
tabloid  sections  inside  the  plant 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  instead  of  having 
to  send  it  el.sewhere. 

The  problem  arose  when 
Reynolda  Manor  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  ordered  a  12-page  insert  to 
advertise  a  sale  for  its  first 
birthday. 

The  center  wanted  to  have  a 
lucky  numlier  printed  on  the 
front  of  each  tabloid.  The  num¬ 
bers,  in  turn,  were  u.sed  in  each 
store  to  identify  customers  who 
would  get  discounts  on  items. 

The  newspapers’  iiroduction 
manager,  Roy  Ray,  found  noth¬ 
ing  in  its  plant  which  would 
permit  the  numbering  of  the 
tabloids.  But  he  didn’t  stoj) 
there. 

He  got  in  touch  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  in  Winston- 
Salem  to  see  how  many  number¬ 
printing  devices  he  had  on  hand. 
The  number  wasn’t  enough  so 
more  were  obtained. 

The  numbering  devices  were 
set  up  in  the  printshop  and 


jacent 

Then  you  have  to  let  the  buyini 
l)ublic  know  you’re  there 
what  you  have  to  offer.  Fn’ 
this  we  ))ick  newspapers,” 
y to  F.  Roy 
H  vigorous  president 

Kiddierama 

The  Kiddierama  store  move 
— C.  C.  Carter  uses  regular  mailing  Bordentown  seven  vears  ap 
il  number  to  shopping  center  inserts  downtown  Trenton, 

sm  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

newspaper  advertising  to  kse: 
2,00(»  numbers  each.  These  were  ahead. 

placed  on  the  lalwling  machines  “\Ve  take  the  better  part  o 
in  the  mailing  room.  a  full  page  display  ad  at  leu 

With  the  aid  of  heavy  i)aste,  once  a  week  ...  but  during  th 
the  numbers  were  put  on  the  holiday  season  we  take  mor 
proper  place  on  each  tabloid  space.  Ads  are  seasonal,  w-it; 
over  a  i)eriod  of  al)out  three  juvenile  furniture  dominatiiu 
days.  January,  February  and  Mare 

The  tabloids  then  were  hand  when  toys  are  off-.season.” 
stuffed  into  both  the  Winston-  ^ 

Salem  Journal  and  the  Twin 

City  Sentinel.  Dr.  Davenport  Heads 


numlrers  were  printed  on  strips 
of  heavy  green  paper  1(1  inches 
in  length. 

The  numbering  devices  were 
.started  out  at  1,  1(1,(100,  20,000, 
etc.,  up  to  110,000,  so  that  when 
the  devices  had  printed  10,000 
impressions,  the  newspaper  had 
all  of  its  120,000  numbers. 

The  newspaper  staff  then 
pasted  enough  of  the  strips  to¬ 
gether  to  make  rolls  of  about 


agers  here,  cautioned  that  “One  l)een  elected  chairman  of  the 
of  the  most  common  er  rors  made  Research  Advisory  Council  t; 
by  l>oth  advertisers  and  adver- 


All  Papers  Neetletl, 
(ir<M*ery  Group  Toltl 


_  _  Advertisin? 

tising  people  is  that  they  be-  ANPA,  for  a  two-year  term,  i! 
lieve  that  everjmne  reads  the  is  announced  by  Dr.  Leo  Bogan 
same  media  that  they  do  and  as  Bureau  vicepresident  for  ma: 
a  result,  they  miss  hundreds  of  keting,  planning  and  research 
thousands  of  potential  pros-  The  Advisory  Council  is  madt 
pects.”  up  of  42  research  executives  wht 

The  IGA  executive,  who  su-  meet  periodically  to  give  guid 
pervises  the  placement  of  ad-  ance  on  the  Bureau’s  programoi 
vertisements  in  3,000  newspa-  media  and  marketing  studies. 
l)ers  weekly,  said,  “Let  us  not  Dr.  Davenport,  assistant  tc 


i  DELAWARE 

where  effective  buying  income 
is  higher 

.  where  98%  of  Wilmington 
metro  area  families  read 
News- Journal  Papers— 
pioneers  in  the 
Single-Rate  Plan! 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  S  Finloy,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


does  not  buy  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  when  there  are  more  nal, 
than  two  papers  in  a  market.” 

BBDO  Elects  New 
(!!liairnian,  Prexy 

Charles  H.  Brower  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Thomas  C.  Dillon  president  ggjjj, 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn  Inc. 

Mr.  Brower,  president  of  the 
agency  since  1957,  remains  chief 
executive  officer.  The  office  of  Two  PR  Firms  Form 
chairman  of  the  board  has  been  Firm 

vacant. 

Mr.  Dillon,  whose  father  was  Rogers  &  Cowan  Inc. 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck 
une  and  of  the  Seattle  Post-  public  relations  firms. 
Intelligencer,  was  general  man-  formed  a  joint  venture.  Info 
ager  of  the  agency.  tion  Service  Industries  Inc. 


manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jav- 
Paul  J.  Snyder,  researci 
manager  of  the  Philadclph^ 
Bulletin,  becomes  vicechainmii 
of  the  Council. 

Currently  on  a  special  assig? 


Telegram,  Dr.  Davenport  hi 
been  director  of  the  basic  re 
ch  program  of  all  Scripp; 
Howard  newspapers  for  th 
past  six  years. 
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Edward  Neilan 
CNS  Hong  Kong  Bureau  Chief 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS 


Neu>s  &m}iCA 


Your  man  in  Hong  Kong  should  be  Edward 
Neilan,  Copley  News  Service  Hong  Kong 
Bureau  Chief.  Neilan’s  observations,  inter¬ 
pretations  and  reports  keep  CNS  subscrib¬ 
ers  well  informed  on  the  seething  financial 
and  political  activities  of  Hong  Kong,  Kow¬ 
loon,  Macao  and  other  Far  Eastern  areas. 
Provide  your  readers  with  Copley  News 
Service  Far  Eastern  Reports.  For  sample 
reports  and  rates,  contact  Rembert  James, 
editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  California.  Area  Code: 
714.  Telephone:  234-7111 


RETAIL  WINNERS . 

^Total  Selling’ 

in  I  he  Kitchener- Waterloo  Record 


Jim  Kipper  of  the  Record’s  advertising  sales  staff  hit 
on  an  advertising  idea  that  paid  off  with  a  series  of 
twenty-two  800-line  ads,  and  phenomenal  sales  results 
for  the  advertiser. 

Jim  describes  Sauder’s,  as  being  a  specialty  store  fea¬ 
turing  high  fashion  clothes  for  men  and  women,  the  men’s 
department  having  the  larger  share  of  the  floor  space. 

Sauder’s  were  fashion-conscious,  Jim  says,  and  always 
interested  in  fashion  shows.  This  was  his  lead.  Working 
with  Dave  Deppisch,  Sauder’s  store  manager,  and  Joe 
Brown  of  the  Record’s  photo  staff,  fashion  show  type 
ads  were  created. 

Following  a  format  similar  to  that  popularized  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach  ad  agency,  the  ads  used  a  large  photo¬ 
graph,  a  short  headline,  brief  copy  and  then  the  signature. 
To  gain  more  attraction,  Sauder’s  customers  were  fea¬ 
tured  as  models  in  the  pictures.  Smooth-flowing  copy, 
written  by  Mr.  Deppisch,  called  attention  to  the  articles 
of  clothing  on  display. 

Approximately  70%  of  the  schedule,  Jim  says,  advertised 
men’s  wear.  When  men’s  apparel  was  featured,  the  women’s 
wear  was  also  shown  in  the  background,  but  the  copy 
described  the  man’s  complete  attire.  The  ladies’  apparel 
was  just  mentioned.  The  opposite  applied  when  women’s 
clothing  was  highlighted. 

The  series  of  ads  was  scheduled  for  one  year  with  seven 
ads  running  at  the  height  of  the  selling  seasons.  Tear- 
sheets  of  the  ads  were  mounted  in  advance  on  black  card¬ 
board  and  used  as  effective  point-of-purchase  displays  in 
the  store  dei)artments  and  in  the  store  windows.  The  sales 
staff  was  always  informed  as  to  what  items  were  being 
advertised. 

The  “total  .selling”  theme,  Jim  says,  was  carried  through¬ 
out  the  schedule  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
making  this  campaign  successful. 

As  far  as  I'esults,  Bob  Sauder,  the  owner,  said  sales  in¬ 
creased  by  35%  following  the  summer  schedule  of  ads, 
and  to  the  fall  series  he  attributed  a  sales  boost  of  about 
20%.  Mr.  Sauder  approximates  a  15%  rise  in  sales  as 
a  result  of  the  whole  series.  This  month  Sauder’s  enlarged 
their  store  by  more  than  2000  sq.  ft. 

(Cited  by  \’AEA  as  “Best  advertising  idea  in  1963  ”) 


Arnold  Conducts 
Retail  Seminars 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Take  20  admen  and  one 
woman.  Add  15  hours  of  class¬ 
room  sessions  in  a  48-hour  pe¬ 
riod  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
many  hours  of  informal  discus¬ 
sion.  The  result?  A  Syracuse 
Seminar  on  Local  Advertising. 

The  21  participants  in  the 
fourth  Syracuse  Seminar,  last 
month,  covered  all  phases  of 
retail  advertising  from  copy  to 
layout  to  preparation  of  “specs.” 

Edmund  C.  Arnold,  chairman 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Department 
of  the  Newhouse  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University, 
directs  the  seminars,  which  are 


co-sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  and 
the  school. 

Certificates  were  given  to  the 
following:  Stephan  LaToma, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express ;  Robert 
Salvato,  Canandaigua  Messen¬ 
ger;  John  Bovee,  Coming 
Leader;  James  L.  Lundquist, 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Whitaker,  Gen¬ 
eva  Times;  Richard  Duncovitch, 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald; 
Ernest  Wood,  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal;  Louis  M.  Jaffe, 
Multi- Ad  Service;  Anthony  Vel- 
occhi,  Ogdensburg  Journal,  and 
J.  Robert  Neiler,  Clean  Times- 
Herald. 

Also,  Joseph  Boschetti,  Oneon- 
ta  Star;  Donald  J.  McCann, 
Oswego  Palladium  Times;  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Fromm,  Rochester  Demo¬ 


■  one  of  a  series  ■ 


PLANNING — ads  for  the  Spring  campaign  are  Bob  Sauder  (left), 
store  owner,  and  Jim  Kipper,  Record  advertising  representative. 


For  Thoac  MemoraUe  MomeaU... 


I  Umierstaiidably .  . 
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crat  &  Chronicle;  Amhy  Mac¬ 
beth,  Rome  Sentinel;  Peter 
Augustine,  Carl  Sweeney  and 
Ernest  Oliver,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal;  William  Conway  and 
Neal  Myers,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  and  John  F.  Clark  Jr. 
and  William  McDonough,  Troy 
Record  Newspapers. 

Jesse  Fleck,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  presented  the  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Two  more  seminars  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  June.  They  will  be  open 
to  admen  and  women  from  out¬ 
side  New  York. 

• 

Sunbeam  Imp  Ads 
Up  to  Local  Dealers 

Rootes  Motors  Inc.,  American 
subsidiary  of  the  British  Rootes 

EDITOR  Si  PU 


Group,  will  make  its  “stron 
bid  yet”  for  the  growing  bill 
dollar  imported  car  market 
the  introduction  of  the  Sunh 
Imp  in  New  York,  Las  Ve 
Detroit  and  Miami. 

A  national  advertising 
paign  for  the  Imp  will  incll 
newspapers  in  New  York 
Local  newspaper  ads  will 
placed  by  franchised 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Zoom  Area  Gains 

Al  Tahoe 

Circulation  and 
linage  of  the  Tahoe  Daily 
tine  have  joined  population  i® 
nearly  doubling  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  Scripps  League 
daily  reported  in  a  40-pap 
progress  edition. 
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This  letter— reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
an  original  and  imaKinative  publishing;  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press— the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
that  Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  National  and  regional  advertisers  were  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result:  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
&,  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units!  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  flexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system”— only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling 
a  special  situation-where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do.  ■■■ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  ■■■  ■  ■  hi 
138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  ■  | 


(seven  weeks  later. . .three  more  Lithomaster  units) 
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TOWER  OF  LIGHT  j' 
to  Die  j! 

New  Fork  World's  Fair  I 
...see  ji 


FOR  LOCAL  USE— This  ad,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Exhibit  for  140  investor- 
owned  electric  power  and  light 
companies  sponsoring  the  Tower 
of  Light  pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  has  been  sent 
to  utility  companies  for  use  in 
local  newspapers.  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  company  identification. 

National  Airline^) 

Ads  in  Newspapers 

National  Airlines  ran  a  two- 
color,  1000-line  ad  in  newspapers 
one  week  before  St.  Patrick’s 
Day.  It  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  pretty  stewardess  who  nor¬ 
mally  responds  “You  bet  it  is” 
to  the  question :  “Is  this  any  way 
to  run  an  airline?”  had  a  special 
answer  for  the  St.  Patrick’s  ad. 
“Is  this  any  way  to  run  an  air¬ 
line?”  she  was  asked.  “Sure,  an’ 
begorra,”  will  be  the  reply. 

The  ad  is  one  of  the  first  pre¬ 
pared  for  National  by  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt  Inc.  which  has 
had  the  account  since  March  1. 
Additional  color  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  April,  according  to  J. 
Dan  Brock,  the  airline’s  vice¬ 
president-traffic  and  sales. 

• 

Admiral  Ads  Set 
For  Newspapers 

Admiral  Corporation  will  run 
a  series  of  800-line  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  this  spring 
and  early  summer  to  announce 
the  Admiral  19  freezer/refrig¬ 
erator  and  to  promote  consumer 
electronic  products. 

In  the  largest  Admiral  adver¬ 
tising  effort  in  newspapers  in 
the  last  10  years,  the  company 
has  scheduled  nine  800-line  ads 
in  38  markets  and  six  800-line 
insertions  in  50  other  markets. 

In  addition,  11  800-line  ads  in 
43  cities  and  eight  800-line  ads 
in  118  markets  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  electronic  products. 
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New  Retail  Division 

William  O’Flaherty,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times’  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice,  has  joined  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley  Inc.  to  head  the  new 
retail  division.  George  Benson, 
formerly  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Sendee,  will  specialize  in  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  at  SB&F. 

• 

Agency  Adds  Beer 

Piel  Bros.  Inc.,  which  assigned 
the  $2,500,000  Piels  Beer  ac¬ 
count  to  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
agency  four  months  ago,  has 
named  the  same  agency  to  handle 
Trommer’s  White  Label,  a  prem¬ 
ium  beer.  Piels  has  been  running 
large  ads  in  newspapers. 


TAB  Soft  Drink 
Bows  in  54  Papers 

Coca-Cola  Co.'s  low-calorie 
soft  drink,  TAB,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  market 
with  full-page  ads  in  54  news¬ 
papers. 

Thomas  C.  Law,  president  of 
Fanta  Beverage  Co.,  a  division 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  which 
developed  and  markets  TAB, 
said  a  63-page  national  ad  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  scheduled  to  start 
April  10  in  consumer  magazines. 

Introductory  advertising  for 
TAB  has  been  tailored  for  local 
use.  McCann-Marschalk  Co.  in 
New  York  is  the  agency  for  both 
Fanta  and  the  New  York 
bottling  company. 


This  Week  Appoints 

Thomas  E.  Dosen  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  San  i 
Francisco  office  of  T/hs  Week  i 
magazine  and  Donald  W.  Bar-  t 
rus  has  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff.  Joseph  V.  Hogue,  who 
headed  the  San  Francisco  office 
for  five  years,  has  joined  Look 
magazine  as  S.  F.  ad  manager. 


Resort  Rep  Nainetl 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &ni 
World-News  have  ajqiointed 
Wellington  W.  Dalling  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  re¬ 
sorts,  hotels  and  motels  in 
Atlantic  shore  states,  excluding 
Virginia. 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  January 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Reeords,  Inc.) 

1964  196.3 


.Morning 


Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  4,298,735 

Miami  Herald  .  3,623,914 

Washington  Post  2,916,992 

Chicago  Tribune  2,889,652 

Phoenix  Republic  2,618,289 

New  York  Times  2,586,673 

San  Jose  Mercury  2,488,450 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  2,452,828 

Orlando  Sentinel  2,299,791 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  .  .  2,231,632 

Evening 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  2,647,091 

Houston  Chronicle  2,570,789 

Milwaukee  Journal  ....  2,561,868 

San  Jose  News  ...  2,535,970 

Toronto  Star  2,421,094 

Detroit  News  2,413,708 

Denver  Post  2,346,876 

Cleveland  Press  2,323,818 

Washington  Star  2,307,809 

Orlando  Star  2,299,791 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  2,668,074 

New  York  Times  2,423,247 

Chicago  Tribune  1,355,972 

New  York  News  1,351,093 

Miami  Herald  1,327,006 

Baltimore  Sun  1,274,698 

Milwaukee  Journal  1,260,560 

Washington  Post  1,238,859 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  1,237,351 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  1,179,201 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  6,966,809 

New  York  Times  MS  .  5,009,920 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  4,950,920 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  4,245,624 

Washington  Post  MS  4,155,851 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  3,822,428 

Detroit  News  ES  3,484,755 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  3,464,699 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  3,454,921 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  3,410,833 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Pkayyne  . . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  . 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

L  I.  Newsday-Nassau  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Detroit  News  .  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . 

Washington  Star  . 

L.  I.  Newsday-Suffolk  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Montreal  Star  . 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Minneapolis  Tribune  . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .... 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  . 


4.054,905 

3,445,360 

2,694,615 

2,589,369 

2,344.306 

2,312,744 

2,182,251 

2,146,526 

2,120,962 

1,954.223 


2,557,918 

2,503,588 

2,492,498 

2,379,628 

2,299,723 

2,289,111 

2,283,569 

2,266,658 

2,232,392 

2,218,875 


2,641,683 

1,318,726 

1,305,197 

1,239,029 

1,190,804 

1.133.968 

1,105,041 

1,056,585 

1,042,848 

1,023,201 


6,696,588  f 
4,750,557  t 
3.908,095  E 
3.683.302  I 
3,679,044  j 
3,399,887  [ 

3.225,462  I 
3.127.071  ! 

3,126,318  b 
3,086,260 
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AMERICiP 

press/  I 

NO  LONGER 
THE  VOICE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE 


American  journalism  has  grown  fat  and  lazy.  The  scoop,  the 
expose  and  the  fiery  editorial  have  virtually  disappeared.  In 
96%  of  American  cities,  the  daily  newspapers  are  controlled 
by  a  single  ownership.  Today  we  have  far  fewer  newspapers 
than  we  had  in  1900,  despite  a  tripling  of  the  population  since 
then.  Many  of  today’s  magazines,  the  bloodless  progeny  of 
such  Journalistic  titans  as  Garrison’s  Liberator  and  Mencken’s 
American  Mercury,  shrink  from  controversy  and  print  only 
those  articles  they  know  will  please  advertisers  and  preserve 
revenues. 

The  opportunity  for  the  dissenting  voice  to  be  heard,  for 
the  unpopular  cause  to  be  championed,  has  vanished  from  free 
America.  We  live  in  the  age  of  managed  news,  of  journalistic 
indolence,  of  press-agentry,  of  government  censorship.  Today’s 
magazines  and  newspapers  make  a  mockery  of  the  Jeffersonian 
concept  of  democracy  as  safeguarded  by  a  watchdog  press. 

As  a  partial  antidote  to  this  serious  threat  to  the  democratic 
process,  we  are  proud  to  announce  publication  of  FACT,  a 
bimonthly  of  uncompromising  truth.  FACT  will  be  America’s 
permanent  roving  Diogenes,  peering  into  the  halls  of  legis* 
lature,  the  ateliers  of  art,  the  archives  of  history  and  the  lab- 
oratories  of  science,  sifting  from  pitchman’s  ballyhoo  and 
politician’s  cant,  the  fact.  FACT  will  be  a  fearless  magazine, 
beholden  neither  to  advertisers  nor  to  vested  interests.  It  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask,  “Where  are  the  emperor’s  clothes?” 


The  Motivation  of  Anti-FIuorida< 
tion  Ivcaders— A  series  of  confiden* 
tial  interviews  reveals  that  most  of 
them  are  not  the  least  bit  concerned 
with  the  alleged  dangers  of  fluoride. 

The  Social  Utility  of  Pornography. 

“Time”;  The  WEEKLY  Fiction 
Magazine  —  At  FACT’S  invitation, 
the  following  celebrities  give  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  errors  and  dis¬ 
tortions  by  Time:  Irwin  Shaw, 
Sloan  Wilson,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead,  Mary  McCarthy, 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Eugene  Burdick, 
Conrad  Aiken,  Walter  Winchell, 
John  Osborne,  Vincent  Price, 
Burgess  Meredith,  Rockwell  Kent, 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Taylor  Caldwell  and  others. 

The  Negro  Revolution  Must  Lead 
to  Violence  —  Without  at  least  one 
massive  Negro  uprising.  Southern 
whites  will  not  be  shaken  from  Jim 
Crowism,  argues  the  author  of  an 
important  book  on  Negro  rights. 

A  Psychoanalytical  View  of  the 
Crucifoion. 

The  Psychological  Destructiveness 
of  Advertising  —  By  the  noted  Dr. 
Fredric  Wertham. 

Should  a  Jew  Buy  a  German-Made 
Car? 

Russian  Experiments  in  Extra- 
Sensory  Perception. 


Does  Religion  Comfort  the  Dying? 

—  An  unsettling  answer  from  IIS 
hospital  patients  who  know  they 
are  about  to  die. 

The  American  Civil  I.iberties  Union 

—  Why  much  of  the  press  deplores 
or  ignores  the  nation’s  only  organ¬ 
ization  completely  faithful  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Decline  of  the  “New  Yorker” 
Magazine  —  A  prediction  that  its 
rambling  articles,  antiquated  for¬ 
mat,  emasculated  reviews  and  stag¬ 
nant  circulation  will  soon  bring  its 
demise. 

Is  Cancer  Psychosomatic?  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Psychosomatic  Dentistry  and  Medi¬ 
cine  believe  certain  forms  of  cancer 
are  emotional  in  origin  and  they 
describe  the  personality  types  most 
susceptible. 

Race  Hatred  in  Russia. 

Lincoln’s  Bawdy  Humor  — A  col¬ 
lection  of  authenticated  Lincoln 
anecdotes  reveals  a  facet  of  his 
genius  they  didn’t  teach  you  about 
in  high  school. 

San  Francisco:  Sanctuary  for  the 
HomosexuaL 

Radio  Free  Europe:  A  Threat  to 
U.S.  Security  —  It  consistently  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Voice  of  America  and 
sabotages  State  Department  efforts 
to  thaw  the  cold  war. 


In  summation,  FACT  will  print  the  information  whkh 
many  other  magazines  cannot  afford  to  touch  or  whkh  they 
must  belie  or  distort.  FACT  will  carry  no  advertising.  It  will 
be  beholden  to  no  one  but  its  readers. 

FACT’S  editors  are  a  group  of  talented  and  dedicated 
writers,  artists  and  researchers  with  long  years  of  experience 
on  some  of  the  nation’s  best-known  periodicals.  Its  contrib¬ 
utors  include  the  most  brilliant  thinkers  of  our  time:  Bertrand 
Russell,  Linus  Pauling,  Dwight  Macdonald  and  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  to  name  n  few. 

FACT  is  a  handsome  magazine.  Elegant  woodcuts,  engrav¬ 
ings  and  drawings  grace  its  pages. 

The  price  of  FACT  is  $7.50  per  year.  To  enter  your  sub¬ 
scription,  please  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
$7.50  to  FACT,  HOW.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10018. 

If  you  do  it  now,  you  will  receive  a  collector’s  item:  Volume 
I,  Issue  1  of  a  crusading  magazine  which  promises  to  become 
the  intellectual  forum  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  eras  of 
American  history. 


i  ti 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  de- 
.scribe  FACT  is  to  list  articles 
it  will  print: 

Suppressed  Government  Report  on 
Relative  Safety  of  American  Car 
Makes  and  Models— Unmentioned 
and  unmentionable  in  the  mass 
media,  a  study  by  one  of  the  armed 
forces  shows  that  your  chances  of 
meeting  death  on  the  highway  are 
50%  greater  in  one  of  Detroit’s 
“Big  Three”  cars  than  in  the  other 
two.  FACT  will  reveal,  by  brand 
name,  which  American  cars  are 
safe  and  which  are  lethal. 

The  Sexual  Aggressions  That 
Underlie  War  —  A  psychoanalyst 
tells  how  unconscious  sexual  ag¬ 


gressions  dominate  politics  and  lead 
to  war,  and  why  he  believes  war 
will  not  be  eradicated  till  these 
drives  are  widely  understood. 

A  Day  in  the  Bitter-Sweet  Life  of 
an  Inter-racial  Couple. 

The  Declining  Prestige  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  —  A  Lutheran  clergyman 
decries  his  change  in  status  from 
community  leader  and  family  coun¬ 
sellor  to  Sunday  morning  social 
director. 

Should  the  Government  Break  Up 
AT&T? 

Public  Hostility  to  the  Peace  Cope 
—  “I  was  astonished  that  a  nation 
so  young  had  become  so  suspicious 
of  its  youth,”  says  Peace  Corps 
Director  Sargent  Shriver. 


110  W.  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10018 


I  enclose  $7.50  for  a  one  year  Charter  Subscription  to  FACT, 
to  begin  with  Volume  I,  Issue  1. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

34  Ad  Millionaires 
In  U.S.  and  Canada 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneupuli(>  Star  unit  Tribune 


No  fewer  than  34  North 
American  newspapers  published 
a  million  or  more  want  ads  dur¬ 
ing  1963,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
leading  with  a  total  of  3,276,106 
full  run.  Only  two  other  mets, 
the  \'ew  York  Times,  despite 


two  million  ad  mark. 

Three  of  the  34  mets  carrying 
a  million  or  more  ads  zone  clas¬ 
sified.  Zoned  volume  is  set  forth 
separately  and  is  not  reflected 
in  the  full  run  totals  following 
zone  volume.  Unless  otherwise 


being  strikebound  the  first  three  indicated,  all  figures  reported 
months  of  1963,  and  the  San  are  net  rather  than  Media  Rec- 
Frawlseo  Examiner,  crossed  the  ords  figures: 

Newspaper  it  of  Zones 

Days  Zoned 

Year 

Ads 

Linas 

Los  Angeles  Times 

6 

2  Sunday  only 

2  Thursday  and  Sunday 

1963 

1962 

372,235 

342.582 

3,855,149 

3,712,945 

2  Daily 

-1-29,653 
or  8.66% 

4-142.204 
or  3.83% 

Chicago  Tribune 

5 

S  Sunday 

4  Thursday 

1963 

1962 

41,198 

36,734 

498,134 

350,791 

3  Saturday 

4-4,464 

orl2.5% 

4-147,343 
or  42.0% 

Miami  Herald 

2 

7  days  a  week 

1963 

1962 

19,617 

7,219 

502.601 

157.832 

-1-12,398 
or  63.3% 

4-344,769 
or  68.1% 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are 
comparative  rankings  ot 
mi  and  IVi3) 


Newspaper — Full  Run  Volume 

Year 

Ads 

Lines 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

MS 

'63 

3,276  106 

20,517,736 

(1) 

'62 

3.264,568 

(1) 

22,417,018 

(1) 

4-11,538 

—1,899,282 

-t-.35% 

SAT/, 

*2.  New  York  Times 

MS 

'63 

2,047,271 

14,517,704 

(6) 

'62 

1,846,434 

(3) 

13,240.365 

(ID 

4-200,837 

4-1,277,339 

4-10.90% 

4-».60% 

t3.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

MS 

'63 

2,003,853 

14,978,887 

(4) 

‘62 

2,024  112 

(2) 

14,853,670 

(4) 

—20,259 

4-125,217 

-1.00% 

-l-.84% 

4.  Houston  Chronicle 

ES 

'63 

1,945,132 

16,309,734 

(3) 

'62 

1,781,776 

(4) 

14,094,234 

(4) 

4-163,356 

4-2,215,500 

4-».i0% 

•f  15.70% 

§5.  Detroit  News 

ES 

'63 

1,748,004 

11,185,420 

(17) 

'62 

1,546,566 

(i) 

10,149,770 

(19) 

4-201,438 

4-1.035,650 

-|-I3.C0% 

4-10.20% 

6.  Miami  Herald 

MS 

•63 

l,698,«67 

14,761,461 

(5) 

'62 

1.602,253 

(5) 

14,234,484 

(5) 

-b  96.714 

4-526,977 

4-*.oo% 

-f3.70% 

t7.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

ES 

'63 

1,582,425 

I3.9S5.466 

(8) 

'62 

984,467 

(34) 

8,790,151 

(29) 

4-597,958 

4-5,165,315 

4-60.74% 

4-58.76% 

8.  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

MS 

'63 

1,532,941 

11,755,660 

(14) 

'62 

1.326,223 

(14) 

10,517,234 

(15) 

-t- 13.50% 

4-11.80% 

T.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

MS 

'63 

1,494,096 

10.281.304 

(24) 

'62 

1,510,849 

(7) 

10,112,529 

(20) 

—16,753 

4-168,775 

—1.10% 

4- 1.40% 

10.  Chicago  Tribune 

MS 

'63 

1,471,609 

13,281,881 

(II) 

•62 

1,506,000 

(8) 

13.402.077 

(») 

—34,391 

—120,196 

—2.27% 

—.89% 

II.  Toronto  Star 

6  day 

'63 

1,437,754 

9,845,093 

(26) 

evening 

•62 

1,486,153 

{») 

10,030,382 

(22) 

—48,399 

—185,289 

—3.40% 

—1.90% 

12.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

ES 

'63 

1,406,773 

12,315,370 

(13) 

'62 

1,423,480 

(10) 

11,925,080 

(13) 

—16  707 

4-390  290 

—1.20% 

4-3.307. 

13.  Denver  Post 

ES 

'63 

1  365  993 

)3.8S4,7I2  (91 

'62 

1,361,200  (13) 

13,448.870  (1 

4-4.793 

4-405842 

4-3.50% 

4-300% 

14.  Seattle  Times 

ES 

'63 

1,303,941 

10.589.530  (201 

'62 

1,148,367  (22) 

9.829,162  (231 

4-155,574 

4-260,368 

-1-13.50% 

4-7.74% 

IS.  Phoenix  Republic 

MS 

‘63 

1,302,896 

9,741,484  («) 

'62 

1,196,855  (18) 

8.984,822  (27 

4-106.041 

4-756,662  ' 

4-8.80% 

4-8.40% 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

MS 

'63 

1,302.631 

13,382,595  (10) 

'62 

1,305,940  (15) 

12.829.309  (121 

—3  30? 

4-553,286 

-.25% 

4-431% 

17.  Milwaukee  Journal 

ES 

•63 

1,287,837 

14,319,142  (7) 

'62 

1,410,716  (II) 

14,872,956  (2) 

—122  879 

—553,814 

—8.70% 

—3.70% 

18.  Kansas  City  Star 

ES 

'63 

1,255,465 

7,599,723  (32) 

'62 

1.217,332  (17) 

7,176.887  (331 

4-38,133 

4-422,836 

-1-3.13% 

-1-5.89% 

19.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

MS 

'63 

1,223  290 

7,335,342  (33) 

'62 

1,229  355  (16) 

7,765,912  32) 

—6  065 

—430,570 

-.05% 

—5.70% 

20.  Vancouver  Sun 

6  day 

'63 

1,211  514 

10,342,234  (23) 

evening 

'62 

1,189,106  (19) 

10,043,852  (21) 

4-22,408 

4-298,382 

4-3.00% 

21.  Washington  Post 

MS 

'63 

1,194,963 

16,739,258  (2) 

'62 

1,051,797  (27) 

13,892,001  (7) 

4-143.166 

4-2,847,257 

4- 14.00% 

4-20.00% 

22.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

MS 

•63 

1,193,501 

13,173,692  (12) 

'62 

1,176,869  (20) 

13.261.067  (10) 

4-16,632 

—87,375 

-rl.40% 

—.60% 

23.  Dallas  News 

MS 

‘63 

1,187,256 

11,121,290  (10) 

•62 

1,089  187  (23) 

10.330.815  (17) 

4-98,069 

4-790,475 

4-9.00% 

4-7.65% 

24.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

ES 

'63 

1,160  806 

9,260,250  (29) 

'62 

1,045,196  (30) 

8.549.141  (30) 

4-II5.6I0 

4-711,109 

4-11.00% 

4-8.00% 

25.  Portland  Oregonian 

MS 

‘63 

1,160,330 

10,576,628  (21) 

'62 

1,158,165  (21) 

10,214,640  (lOl 

-4-2,165 

4-361,988 

4-.  197. 

4-3.54% 

126.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

MS 

‘63 

1,107  971 

11,529,598  (IS) 

'62 

1,368,647  (12) 

14.854.176  (3) 

—260  676 

—3,324,578 

—19.007. 

—22.00% 

27.  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

MS 

'63 

1,096.368 

9,386,048  (28) 

'62 

1.038,118  (31) 

8,909,915  (28) 

4-58,750 

4-476,133 

4-5.61% 

4-5.34% 

28.  Sacramento  Bee 

ES 

'63 

1,080,788 

9,976,932  (25) 

'62 

1,046,129  (29) 

9.135,546  (2S) 

4-34  659 

4-841,386 

4-3.30% 

4-9.21% 

29.  Indianapolis  Star-News 

MS 

'63 

1  0'’6  5l| 

10.566.108  (22) 

'62 

1,036,353  (26) 

10,431.599  (16) 

4-20  158 

4-134,509 

4-1.90% 

4-1.28% 

30.  Oakland  Tribune 

ES 

'63 

1  044,939 

8,658,426  (31) 

'62 

1,022,896  (32) 

8,110,928  (31) 

-J-22  013 

4-547.498 

4-2.10% 

4-6.30% 

31.  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

MS 

'63 

1,041  865 

5,702,908  (34) 

‘62 

1,050  057  (28) 

5.804.559  (34) 

—8.192 

-101,651 

-.70% 

—1.70% 

32.  Baltimore  Sun 

MS 

•63 

1,041,281 

10,8)3,080  (19) 

'62 

1,022,623  (33) 

9,627,415  (24) 

4-18  658 

4-1.185.665 

4-1.82% 

4-2.31% 

33.  Pittsburgh  Press 

ES 

'63 

1,023  735 

8,778,220  (30) 

'62 

1,081,789  (24) 

9,125,134  (24) 

—58  05) 

-346,914 

-5.707. 

-3.80% 

34.  Newark  News 

ES 

•63 

1,010.474 

11,304,964  (16) 

'62 

1,060,319  (23) 

10,643,261  (14) 

-49,845 

4-661.703 

—4.70% 

4-6.20% 

*  Reflects  volume  April  through  December  of  I9i2  and  1963  due  to  strike  in  ‘63. 

§  Strikebound  April  12  through  May  10,  1962— October  21,  22,  23  of  1963. 
t  Strikebound  April  13  through  August  6,  1962. 
t  Reflects  volume  April  8  through  December  1963  due  to  strike. 

;  Media  Records  figures. 
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Making  your  own  decisions  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  freedom. 
Americans,  since  their  country  was  young,  have  been 
deciding  what  they  want— or  don't  want— to  buy. 
The  oil  industry  grew  up  because  it  had  something 
people  wanted— the  energy  to  create  light  and  warmth, 
to  turn  wheels,  move  loads  and  multiply  the  power  of 
human  muscle.  Americans  bought  it  and,  adding 
their  own  energy  to  it,  built  the  greatest 
industrial  society  in  the  world.  Marathon,  an  active  part  of 
the  oil  industry  for  77  years,  believes  in  free  choice  in 
the  marketplace,  and  in  the  open  competition  that  makes 
constantly  better  products  and  services  to  choose 
from.  Americans  should  continue  to  have  that 
choice,  without  impediment  or  restriction. 


^  Marathon  explores,  produces,  transports,  refines  and  markets . . .  has  major  petroleum 
resources  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Libya . .  a  modern  research  center  at  Denver. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Anti-Crime  Crusades 
By  Newsmen-Authors 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Ed  Reid  and  Ovid  Demaris, 
former  crusading  newspapermen 
who  have  turned  into  crusading 
authors  of  best-selling  books,  are 
now  investigating  the  criminal 
underworld  of  Chicago  for  a 
lK)ok  to  be  published  around  the 
first  of  next  year  by  Trident 
Press. 

Meanwhile,  their  last  book, 
“The  Green  Felt  Jungle”  (Tri¬ 
dent  Pre.ss.  242  pages.  $4.95), 
described  on  the  dust  jacket  as 
“The  truth  aliout  Las  Vegas, 
where  organized  crime  controls 
gambling — and  everything  else,” 
has  become  a  best-.seller.  On 
March  2  it  was  in  fourth  place 
among  nonfiction  works  on  the 
“Best  Sellers  of  the  Week”  list 
of  Publishers'  Weekly,  the  book 
publishers’  trade  journal,  which 
explained:  “This  is  coming  up 
fast  on  PW’s  best  seller  list.  It 
was  in  ninth  position  la.st  week.” 
It  was  in  first  place  in  .sales  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

“This  is  the  first  time  a  news- 


])aperman  has  made  a  legitimate 
buck  out  of  the  mob,”  said  Ed 
Reid  with  a  wry  grin.  He  was  in 
New  York  to  appear  on  David 
Susskind’s  television  .show  March 
8.  “Anytime  there  has  been  an 
upheav’al  against  crime,  it  has 
l)een  instigated  by  newspapers. 
In  some  states,  the  truth  is  no 
defense  for  libel.  The  mob  is  out 
against  newspapers  and  it  will 
sue  and  sue  and  sue. 

“The  mobs  are  whittling  away 
at  newspapers  through  libel  suits 
and  we  need  a  national  congress 
of  newspapers  to  work  to  get 
fair  lil)el  laws  enacted  in  all 
states  so  new'spapers  cannot  be 
punished  for  anti-crime  revela¬ 
tions,”  he  added. 

Andrew  Ettinger,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Trident  Press  and 
associate  editor  of  Pocket  Books, 
Inc.,  said  “The  Green  Felt 
Jungle”  already  has  had  a  sale 
of  2.50,000  copies  and  that  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  will  bring  out  a 
jiaperback  edition  next  Fall. 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


-Mr.  Reid  said  Marshall  Field 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  carrying  on  an 
anti-crime  crusade  and  has 
ordered  his  newspapers’  libraries 
to  give  him  complete  cooperation 
in  his  research  for  his  Chicago 
crime  book,  as  yet  untitled. 


for  widest  choice 
of  press 
arrangements ' 


Meet  the  .Viitliors 

Ed  Reid  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  public  service  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1961  for  ex¬ 
posing  the  Harry  Gross  gamb¬ 
ling  empire  in  Brooklyn  and  he 
won  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award,  Page  One  Aw’ard  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild, 
Byline  Award  of  the  New’spaper 
Reporters  Association  of  New 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Re!d  Demaris 


York  City,  the  Headliners 
Award,  annual  award  of 
Women’s  Press  Club  and  a  na¬ 
tional  award  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others.  He  did  a  year’s  investiga- 
tiv’e  work  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  was  a  columnist 
on  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun 
for  eight  years  while  he  collected 
material  for  his  current  book. 

Ovid  Demaris  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily 
Record  and  United  Press  staff 
corre.spondent  with  the  Boston 
bureau.  He  was  advertising  copy 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  for  six  years. 

Both  men  are  the  authors  of 
previous  books  dealing  with 
crime  and  the  underworld. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

. . .  |T,|iN|i|iNi|il<illi.i:MIM:i!l!||| 

John  D.  Harris,  a  New  York 
newspaperman  with  the  Hearst 
organization,  who  has  reported 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  is  author  of  “The 
Junkie  Priest:  Father  Daniel 
Egan  S.  A.”  (Coward-McCann. 
April  14.  254  pages.  $4.50). 

First  book  published  by  tbe 
National  Observer,  Washington, 
a  w’eekly  newspaper  started  two 
years  ago  by  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  “Elections  1964”  by  a 
staff  member,  Edwin  A.  Roberts 
Jr.  (Hardcover,  $2.95.  Paper¬ 
back,  $1). 

Sheilah  Graham,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  Hollywood  columnist, 
will  give  her  autobiography  from 
1940  to  the  present  in  “The  Rest 
of  the  Story”  (Coward-McCann. 
May.  $4.95).  Her  earlier  life  was 
recorded  in  the  l)est-selling  “Be- 
lov'ed  Infidel.” 

Editorial  writers  who  have  to 
deal  with  practical  solutions  to 
retirement  problems  and  news¬ 
paper  workers  who  face  retire¬ 
ment  will  find  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  in  “The  Senior  Forum: 
Questions  and  Answers  About 
Retirement”  (By  Beulah  Col¬ 
lins.  Fleet.  316  pages.  April  6. 
$4.50). 


Hamilton  Basso,  who  fnrmerlj 
was  on  the  New  Orleans  (U)i 
Tribune,  New  Orleans  //maad  I 
New  Orleans  Times-P'cayunt.  \ 
and  who  has  written  many  su^ 
cessful  novels,  including  “The 
View  from  Pompey’s  Hoad,”  will 
have  a  new  novel  published 
March  23  by  Viking.  It  is 
Touch  of  the  Dragon”  (241 
pages.  $4.95). 

Don  Robertson  C I  e  v  e  lani 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  has  de- 
liv'ered  to  his  publisher  (G.  P 
Putnam’s  Sons)  his  newest  novel 
for  July  publication.  It  is  “Bif 
Tuesday,”  based  on  the  194? 
Truman-Dewey  Presidential 
election. 

Muriel  Stafford,  handwriting 
psychologist,  who  writes  and 
syndicates  newspaper  columns 
( Handwriting  Analysis  Fea¬ 
tures,  4370  N.E.  15th  Ave.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.),  has  written 
a  new  study,  “You  and  Your 
Handwriting”  (Dell.  Paperback. 
157  pages.  50c). 

Jamie  Plenn,  UPI  Mexico  City 
staffer,  and  his  wife,  Virginia, 
correspondent  in  Mexico  for 
Motion  Picture  Herald  and  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Daily,  have  written 
“A  Guide  to  Modern  Mexican 
.Murals”  (Ediciones  Toletca, 
Mexico  City),  Mr.  Plenn’s  fifth 
l)ook. 

Donald  M.  Murray,  who  as  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Bostn 
(Mass.)  Herald  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1954,  is  author  of  a 
forthcoming  novel,  “The  Man 
Who  Had  Everything”  (New 
.American  Library.  June  22. 
$4.95). 

The  57th  edition  of  “The 
Writers’  and  Artists’  Year  Book 
— 1964”,  mainly  about  British 
and  Commonwealth  publications, 
has  Ireen  issued  by  The  Writer, 
Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass.  (446  pages.  $4.50). 

George  Malcolm  Thomson,  for 
many  years  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  is  author  of  “The  Twelve 
Days — 24th  July  to  4th  August, 
1914”  (Putnam’s.  June.  $5.95), 
which  recounts  the  beginning  of 
World  War  1. 

The  shocking  story  of  the; 
“Dagger  Debs”  is  told  by  Kitty}. 
Hanson,  New  York  Daily  Newi 
reporter,  in  “Rebels  in  the 
Streets:  The  Story  of  Ne» 
York’s  Girl  Gangs”  (Prentice 
Hall.  $3.95). 

A  jraperback  edition  of  “The 
Enterprising  Americans:  A 
Business  History  of  the  United 
States,”  by  John  Chamberlain, 
King  Features  Syndicate  cd- 
umnist,  has  been  brought  out  h'| 
Harper  ($1.65).  I 
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He’s  looking  for  the  complete 
Business  and  Financial  Report 


Dynamic  people  with  a  high  level  of  acqui¬ 
sition  . . .  spending,  improving,  preparing  for 
the  future  are  the  pulse,  the  pacemakers  of 
growing  communities.  Pacemakers  like 
these  put  Metropolitan  Milwaukee  second 
in  dividends  per  share  owner  in  a  ’62  study 
by  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 

They  are  sensitive  to  economic  or  politi¬ 
cal  events  which  shape  their  lives.  They 
want  broad,  in-depth  news  coverage,  early 
when  they  begin  their  day,  and  in  Wisconsin 
they  look  to  the  morning  Sentinel.  Brisk,  in¬ 
formed  editing,  a  wide  range  of  exclusive 
features  has  fostered  this  reader  loyalty, 
making  the  new  Sentinel  the  leading  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Wisconsin. 

This  vibrant  journalistic  awareness  of  the 
new  Sentinel  reaches  more  pacemakers 
than  all  other  morning  papers  read  in. 


People  who  are 
Pacemakers  read 
the  morning 
Sentinel 


She’s  looking  for  exclusive  features 
. . .  Illustrated  in  color! 


Wisconsin  —  combined.  Let  the  Sentinel  do 
your  talking  boldly  and  economically.  Ask 
about  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 
“repeat  rate”  which  saves  25%  for  Sentinel 
advertisers. 


MILmUREE  SENTINEL 

Wisconsin’s  Dynamic  Morning  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  in  Major  Cities. 

In  Florida:  The  Leonard  Co. 


SYNDICATES 

Green  Thumb  Column 
Grows  Fast  As  Plants 

By  Ray  Envin 


A  veteran  of  World  War  II 
returned  from  three  years’  over¬ 
seas  duty  17  years  apo  to  trade 
his  tripper  finper  for  a  “preen 
thumb.” 

Since  then,  “The  Green 
Thumb”  parden  column,  written 
by  Georpe  (Doc)  Abraham, 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  has  sprouted  by 
self-syndication  from  a  sinple 
weekly — the  Danville  (N.  Y.) 
Country  Express — to  80  dailies 
and  weeklies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  nearly  5,000,000. 
“The  Green  Thumb  is  read  all 
over”  became  Mr.  Abraham’s 
slopan. 

“The  Green  Thumb”  writer 
pives  much  credit  for  his  col¬ 
umn’s  prowth  to  .satisfied  editors 
who  recommended  his  feature  to 
other  editors.  He  also  says  it 
takes  a  lot  of  dippinp  and 
spadinp  to  keep  his  “humus” 
from  pettinp  stale  amonp  editors 
and  readers. 


“The  Green  Thumb”  column 
is  a  cross  between  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  horticultural  train- 
inp.  Mr.  Abraham  (A  Cornell 
praduate)  wears  overalls,  pushes 
a  wheelbarrow,  totes  a  pruninp 
saw  before  he  starts  punchinp 
his  electric  typewriter.  “Doc” 
and  his  wife,  Katy  (who  also 
studied  horticulture  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  Cornell)  run  a  small 
town  preenhouse  and  landscape 
business.  He  believes  that  no 
parden  columnist  is  worth  his 
soil  unless  he  has  to  wash  dirt 
off  his  hands  before  he  starts 
writinp.  This  procedure  has  be¬ 
come  a  ritual  for  him  every  eve- 
ninp  when  he  leav'es  his  preen¬ 
house  to  write  his  column  and 
answer  hundreds  of  letters  from 
readers. 

Last  year,  “The  Green  Thumb” 
pulled  in  over  100,000  letters 
and  he  hopes  to  do  even  better 
this  year.  One  device  which 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GREEN  THUMB 
— George  and  Katy  Abraham  work 
on  plants  in  their  greenhouse, 
where  many  ideas  tor  their  column 
originate.  New  plants  and  pesti¬ 
cides  are  tested  firsthand  by  this 
man-and-wife  team. 

helps  the  Abrahams  (two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  boy  and  a  pirl  who  plans 
to  enter  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  next  Fall) 
is  his  list  of  free  bulletins  (over 
.‘100  titles)  on  everj'thinp  from 
makinp  pumpkin  blossom  frit¬ 
ters  to  how  to  lick  a  mole  (the 
parden  variety).  These  bulletins, 
written  by  “Doc”  and  Katy,  are 
sent  to  anyone  who  has  a  special 
problem.  If  the  answer  isn’t  in 
the  bulletin,  then  they  sit  down 
at  the  electric  typewriter  (they 
have  three  in  his  cluttered  office) 
and  type  out  a  personal  answer. 
“Readers  feel  flattered  when 
they  pet  a  personal  answer  to  a 
problem  that’s  been  buppinp 
them,”  he  says. 

Oripin  «»f  Term? 

One  question  “The  Green 
Thumb”  cannot  answer  is: 
“Where  did  the  term  “preen 
thumb”  oripinate?  Doc  dup  into 
a  lot  of  books  and  raked  over 
scads  of  reports  and  still  isn’t 
sure.  He  believes  the  expression 
may  have  arisen  as  far  back  as 
Chaucer’s  time,  when  the  early 
Enplish  poet  (1680  or  there¬ 
abouts)  referred  to  the  “polden 
thumb,”  that  poldenly  profitably 
thumb  is  the  one  that  the  butcher 
rested  on  the  scales  when  he 
weiphed  meat.  It  is  not  too  much 
of  a  transition  to  a  preen  thumb 
that  favors  the  more  honest 
profit  that  comes  to  a  prower  of 
preen  thingrs.  Doc  says.  The  term 
may  have  oripinated  in  a  preen¬ 
house  back  in  Scotland,  where 
people  pot  preen  thumbs  from 
handlinp  mossy  pots.  The  alpae 
on  the  outside  of  pots  leave  a 
definite  preen  stain,  as  any  preen 
thumber  knows. 

40  Million  Gardener^ 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Abraham 
feels  it’s  unusual  that  the  term 
so  familiar  to  so  many  people, 
does  not  appear  in  standard 
reference  works  on  the  Enplish 
lanpuape,  and  is  even  a  new¬ 


comer  to  the  Merriam- Webster  ■ 

dictionaries. 

Green  thumbinp  is  Ai.ierica’i 
bippest  sport — with  over  10,000- 
000  avid  adherents.  In  fact,  more 
people  are  interested  in  pardens 
than  sports.  In  America,  more 
than  CO  percent  of  the  men  have 
parden  plots,  compared  with 
about  57  percent  for  women. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Abraham  knows,  | 
he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  i 
preen  thumb  in  his  writings  ' 
nearly  20  years  apo.  His  “Green  ! 
Thumb  Garden  Handbook,”  pub-  ' 
lished  two  years  apo  by  Prentice-  I 
Hall,  has  l)een  selected  by  two 
national  book  clubs  and  has  gone 
into  its  third  printing.  The 
“Green  Thumb”  radio  program, 
oripinated  over  Station  WHAM, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  13  years  ago, 
has  been  carried  on  continuously 
since  by  Doc  and  Katy,  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Green  Thumb.” 

In  1962,  “The  Green  Thumb” 
was  named  No.  1  parden  writer 
in  America,  by  a  panel  of  horti¬ 
cultural  judges  and  editors  in 
Chicago. 

“Plants  are  like  people”  .says 
the  “Green  Thumb.”  “Treat  them 
right  and  they’ll  blossom.”  Mr. 
Abraham  has  been  treating 
plants  and  readers  alike  with 
equal  kindness. 

*  *  * 

Russell  Kirk  Wins 
''Count  Dracula  Award’ 

Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation’s  colorful  con¬ 
servative  columnist,  has  earned 
himself  an  unusual  award  for 
his  interest  in  old  places  and 
things  of  the  macabre. 

He  has  been  honored  by  the 
Count  Dracula  Society  for  his 
modem.  Gothic  romance,  “Old 
House  of  Fear,”  and  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ghost  stories,  “The 
Surly  Sullen  Bell.”  Both  books 
were  published  by  Fleet  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp. 

The  Society’s  Ann  Radcliffe 
Award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Kirk  March  1  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  awards  are  presented  each 
year  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  talent  and  achievements  in 
the  field  of  Gothic  terror  and  ^ 
horror. 

The  Count  Dracula  Society  is 
a  small,  informal  society  with 
members  in  12  .states. 

*  *  *  I 

Quick  Response  “ 

Eliot  Janeway  wrote  in  his  « 
weekly  business  column,  “Jane-  | 
way’s  View”  (Chicago  'Tribune-  ; 
New  York  News  Syndicate)  a  , 
suggestion  that  American  pre- 
fabricated  houses  be  exported  to  i 
western  Europe,  where  there  is  ■ 
a  severe  housing  shortage.  The  , 
far-reaching  pulling  power  of  | 
the  column  was  attested  by  an  t 
immediate  inquiry  from  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Savona,  Italy. 


ONEAu 
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Advertisers  agree: 

SPOKANE  IS 
ONE  OF  TH 
NATION'S  B 
TEST 

MARKETS 


REASONS  WHY  YOU'LL  WANT  TO  TEST  IN  THE 
SPOKANE  MARKET,  TOO! 

ISOLATED  AND  SELF-CONTAINED 

Towering  mountains  and  great  distances  set  Spokane  apart  from  othef 
metro  areas.  Spokane  is  289  miles  east  of  Seattle  and  376  miles  northeast  of 
Portland,  Outside  advertising  has  little  or  no  effect  in  the  Spokane  Market, 

FAVORABLE  TEST  MARKET  SIZE,  POPULATION  MAKE-UP 

Spokane  is  in  the  ideal,  medium-sized  population  group  of  from  150,000  to 
200,000.  Spokane  City  population  is  an  estimated  185,500.  Metropolitan 
Spokane,  294,200.  Total  Spokane  Market,  1,148,900.  Residents  comprise 
representative  segments  of  urban,  rural  non-farm  and  farm  population. 

MANY  SALES  OUTLETS 

More  than  12,000  retail  outlets  serve  the  Spokane  Market.  Metropolitan 
Spokane  has  over  2,400  retail  stores.  Nearly  all  major  chains  and  whole¬ 
salers  have  headquarters  in  Spokane. 

DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  retailing,  wholesaling  and  farming 
provide  stable  buying  power.  Net  effective  income,  including  farming, 
tops  $2.1  billion.  Cross  farm  income  per  year  is  over  $550  million. 

EASILY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  COVERED 

Spokane’s  two  dailies  reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metropolitan  Spo¬ 
kane,  about  5  out  of  10  families  in  the  total  36-county  Spokane  Market. 

Sources:  Sales  ManMement,  “Survey  of  Buying  Power,”  June  10,  1963 
Census  of  Retailing 


MARK 


USE  THE  UNIQUE  SPO¬ 
KANE  MARKET  to  test 
inroducts,  packaging^  adver¬ 
tising  approaches.  Strong 
merdiandising  staffs  and 
outstanding  test  facilities 
are  available  for  dependa¬ 
ble  test  results.  Write  or 
call  the  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  Division  for  details  and 
arrangements. 


Spokesman-Review 
Daily  Chronicle 


Advertising  ReprescnUtivei:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman.Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  ami  This  Week  magaalM. 


SYNDICATES 


U  NITED 
FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST  | 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
ODRIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRDRY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  O/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
OAVY JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  O/S 
PEANUTS  O/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  0 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE 
AUW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  5t..NewYork17,N.Y. 


Four  Leaders 
Promoted  By 
King  Features 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  general 
manap^er  of  King  Features,  was 
eLoted  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  corporation.  He  succeeds  the 
late  J.  D.  Gortatowsky. 

At  the  same  meeting,  E.  B. 
Thompson  and  Sylvan  S.  Byck 
were  elected  vicepresidents  and 
directors.  Mr.  Thompson  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  syndicate  and  Mr. 
Byck  is  editor  of  comics. 

In  addition,  Clark  Kinnaird, 
editor  of  the  syndicate’s  Special 
Services,  was  elected  a  new 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

*  *  « 

‘Peanuts’  On  Ethics 

The  leading  editorial  of  the 
AM  A  News,  newspaper  of  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
on  March  2  was  dev’oted  to  re¬ 
production  of  a  sequence  of  the 
comic  strip,  “Peanuts”  (United 
Feature  Syndicate)  and  an  an¬ 
swer  to  its  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  ethical  to 
threaten  to  beat  up  a  patient 
who  refused  to  pay  his  bill.  The 
News  advised:  “It  would  not  be 
ethical.  It  w'ould  not  even  be 
legal.  And  if  you  go  ahead  and 
beat  him  up,  you  will  just  have 
to  patch  him  up  afterwards. 
Then  there  will  be  another  bill, 
and  he  probably  will  complain 
about  it  too.”  The  editorial 
closed:  “By  the  way,  in  the  same 
mail  we  received  an  inquiry  from 
a  Mr.  Charles  Brown  concerning 
your  academic  qualifications  and 
your  license  to  practice  medicine. 
Our  records  do  not  show  a  phy¬ 
sician  with  your  name  at  your 
address.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  forward  your  credentials 
so  that  this  oversight  can  be 
corrected.” 


Bycic  Kinnaird 


Washington  Power 
Book  Serialized 

“Pow'er  In  Washington,”  a 
critical  study  of  the  disposition 
of  power  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
written  by  Douglass  Cater,  na¬ 
tional  affairs  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
porter  and  visiting  professor  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  Con¬ 
necticut  (E&P,  March  7,  page 
34),  is  the  March  choice  of 
Books  In  The  News,  book  serial¬ 
ization  service  and  subsidiary  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Cater’s  analysis  covers 
the  Presidency,  the  Congress, 
the  political  parties,  the  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  the  press  and  what 
he  calls  the  “Subgovernment  of 
Defense.”  The  book  has  been 
condensed  into  12  parts  for 
newspaper  readers  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  March  22. 

*  *  * 

Women’s  Page  Speaker 

Dorothy  Roe,  who  writes  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  “Women  Now” 
column,  keynotes  the  Women’s 
Page  Workshop  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  March  16  and  later  in  the 
week  attends  the  presentation  of 
the  Women’s  Page  Awards. 


Syndicate 

entences 

IlllllllllilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 

Jud  Hurd,  “Ticker  Toons" 
panel  cartoonist,  who  al.so  draws 
Dr.  Michael  A.  Petti’s  “Health 
Capsules”  panel,  both  of  which 
are  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  has  moved  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  281  Bayberry 
Lane,  Westport,  Conn. 

Jim  Bishop,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  new 
b^k,  “A  Day  In  The  Life  of 
President  Kennedy”  ( Random 
House.  March  20.  108  pages. 
$3.96),  gives  full  credit  for  the 
idea  for  the  book  to  Joseph 
Willicombe  Jr.,  King  promotion 
manager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
spent  four  days  in  the  White 
House  last  October  gathering 
material  for  the  book,  which  had 
been  completed  just  before  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

Don  Oakley,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  has  moved  to 
New  York  after  having  worked 
in  the  Cleveland  office  since  he 
joined  NEA  in  1957.  Mr.  Oak¬ 
ley  was  named  to  the  editorial 
chair  to  succeed  Bruce  Biossat, 
now  the  chief  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  NEA.  A  native 
of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Oakley  was 
graduated  from  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
served  overseas  as  a  para¬ 
trooper  in  Japan. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the 
Presidential  primaries  which  be¬ 
gan  March  10,  King  Features 
Syndicate’s  “Your  America,”  by 
Clark  Kinnaird,  started  a 
graphic  chronological  review  of 
the  Chief  Executives,  their  First 
Ladies,  and  the  main  events  of 
their  administrations.  The 
series,  in  72  installments,  will 
be  an  outline  of  U.S.A.  history 
from  1789  up  to  1964.  News¬ 
papers  which  are  not  regular 
clients  for  “Your  America”  may 
start  the  series  any  time.  Each 
of  the  12  weekly  groups  of  six 
I  daily  installments  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  “Weekly  Alma¬ 
nac”  tied  in  with  the  daily 
leases  and  designed  for  use  in 
Sunday  editions  to  stimulate 
I  readership  and  collection  of  the 
!  series  in  scrapbooks.  Each 
'  lease,  two  columns  in  width,  is 
available  in  mat  form  or  en- 
:  graver’s  proof.  New  illustra¬ 
tions  and  new  text  material  will 
j  make  the  1964  series  a  new 
i  presentation,  different  from  the 
I  similar  pictorial  series  prepared 
by  Clark  Kinnaird  in  1956  and 


In  the  last  5  years  ONLY 
ARNOLD  PALMER  could  have 
been  named  Golfer  of  the 
Year  .  .  .  Athlete  of  the  Year  .  .  . 
Sportsman  of  the  Year. 

Golf’s  all  time  Money-Winner. 

Both  a  3-a-week  daily  and  a  Weekender! 
WIRE  OR  PHONE  .  .  .  COLLECT  .  .  . 


NINIS 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Area  Code  312,  STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dilte,  President 
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Today  you  drive  farther 
on  a  dollar . . .  than  you  did 
in  the  “good  old  days” 


The  average  price  of  a  gallon  of  “regular  gasoline  is 
actually  lower  this  year  —  4.46  cents  less,  before  taxes  — 
than  it  was  in  1922.  And  every  gallon  now  gives  you 
50%  more  power  to  take  you  farther  —  to  work,  to  shop, 
to  school,  to  play,  to  travel. 

The  only  “inflation”  in  gasoline  prices  has  been  in 
the  taxes.  They’ve  gone  up  an  average  of  lOe  a  gallon. 

You’re  driving  a  bargain  today  because  Humble  and  its 
affiliates  have  led  the  way  in  developing  better 
gasolines  and  more  efficient  ways  of  producing  and 
distributing  them.  To  Humble,  research  provides  another 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

ON  GOING  OFFSET 


One  of  the  least  discussed 
phases  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
ffoinp  offset  is  how  best  do  you 
inform  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Recently,  the  Hamburg  Sun 
atul  Erie  County  Independent, 
and  88-year-old  weekly  in  up¬ 
state  New  York,  attacked  the 
problem  in  a  way  that  brought 
praise  from  local  advertisers, 
professional  newsmen  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives 
alike. 

Advance  Kr<>ad»>lii‘cl 

A  week  prior  to  the  offset  con- 
v'ersion,  all  advertisers  and  area 
account  executives  received  a 
four-page  broadsheet  designed 
and  written  by  the  Sun  staff. 

The  flyer  dramatically  pre¬ 
sented  the  new  flexibility  of  the 
newspaper,  incorporating  all  the 
elements  of  photo-offset  print¬ 
ing,  including  color  halftones, 
reverses,  line  art  work,  overlays 
and  tones. 

The  theme  was  established  on 
the  two-color  front  page  w’hich 
proclaimed:  “Food,  Furniture, 
Fashions — the  Sun  Sells  It 
BETTER.” 

In  graphs,  pictures  and  text 
the  double-truck  inside  pages 
told  the  story  of  both  the  con¬ 
version  and  the  Sun’s  rising 
circulation.  Pictures  of  all  12 
members  of  the  Sun  staff  were 
included  in  the  flyer,  showing 
advertising,  editorial,  mechani¬ 
cal  and  business  personnel  at 
work.  Additional  pictures 
showed  the  photographic  cover¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper. 

According  to  Sun  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  Jerry  Gross,  the  reaction 
was  immediate.  While  space  had 
been  sold  for  several  weeks  in 
advance,  the  first  offset  edition 
of  the  Sun  was  a  40-page  tab¬ 
loid  effort,  including  a  16-page 
home  building  section  which  had 


an  additional  2.'), 000  press  run 
for  the  196.3  Buffalo  Better 
Homes  Show. 

The  Sun  has  lK)asted  of  a  3500 
sub.scription  increase  since  June 
of  1960,  when  it  discontinued  its 
magazine  .section.  Sun  Sub¬ 
urban,  a  controlled-circulation 
companion  jjublication  of  the 
new’spaper.  It  now  claims  the 
largest  paid  circulation  of  any 
community  weekly  in  Erie 
County,  with  over  8,300  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Western  New  York  Offset 
Press  Inc.  of  Lancaster  is  now 
printing  the  Sun,  which  had 
l>een  printed  for  17  years  by  the 
Union  &  Eeho,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Buffalo.  Hot  metal  composition 
and  copy  preparation  continues 
at  the  Sun’s  Village  Printing 
House  plant. 

New  equipment  acquisitions, 
including  a  Vandercook  repro¬ 
duction  press,  were  installed  at 
the  Sun  at  an  initial  expenditure 
of  ov’er  $3,500.  The  shop  super¬ 
intendent  and  one  additional 
member  of  the  mechanical  staff 
enrolled  in  a  10-week  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union- 
sponsored  course  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  to  prepare  for  the  transi¬ 
tion. 

Conversion  was  made  only 
after  the  complete  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  mechanical  staffs 
were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
process. 

Founders  and  co-owners  of 
the  Sun  (which  merged  with 
the  Erie  County  Independent  in 
1948)  are  Richard  Allen,  Helen 
Faux  Allen  and  Anna  Faux 
White.  Russell  W.  Gibbons  is 
associate  editor. 

*  *  « 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Lindsay,  Calif. 

Ford  A.  Chatters,  after  40 
years  of  ownership,  has  sold  the 


weekly  Lindxay  Gazette,  Lindsay 
News  and  Strathmore  Sentinel, 
to  Roy  Brock,  publisher  of  five 
other  San  Joaquin  Valley  news- 
l)apers. 

There  have  been  only  four 
owners  of  the  Gazette  since  its 
founding  in  1901  by  Henry  W. 
Dockham. 

Mr.  Chatters  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
State  .Assemblyman  four  years, 
and  state  official.  His  sons,  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Donald,  will  remain  with 
the  new  organization. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
.Abl)ott  Payne,  associated  with 
broker  Vernon  Payne,  Upland, 
Calif. 

«  «  « 

Carey,  Ohio 

The  weekly  Carey  Times  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  Herbert  H. 
Miller  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  F. 
Davenport. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Elwood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader. 

*  «  « 

Denvtk,  Colo. 

Don  D.  Brown  has  purchased 
the  28  -  year  -  old  Washington 
Park  Press.  Mr.  Brown  formerly 
owned  weeklies  in  California 

and  Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 

Elton  Carter,  of  Norton, 
Kans.,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Chieftain  Publishers  of  the 
Bonner  Springs  Chieftain,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lauffer. 
Mr.  Lauffer  has  been  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Chieftain  since 
purchase  of  the  newspaper  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Vaughn  in 
1961. 

THURSDATA 

BIRTHS  —  The  75-year-old 
Barrington  (Ill.)  Courier  Re¬ 
view  has  started  its  second 
weekly  edition  within  one  year 
with  a  replate  of  the  front  page 
for  the  nearby  Wauconda-Island 
Lake  area.  Previously,  the  front 
page  was  replated  to  provide 
coverage  for  the  adjacent  Cary- 
Fox  River  Grove  area.  .  .  .  The 
Newport  (Ore.)  Graphic  Re¬ 
view,  offset,  is  being  edited  by 
Robert  Sutton.  Neil  Read  is  ad 
manager  and  sports  editor.  .  .  . 
Olen  Bell  has  started  the  North¬ 
ern  Colorado  Star  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  He  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Aurora  (Colo.)  Advocate 
and  the  Evergreen  (Colo.)  Can¬ 
yon  Courier.  .  .  .  Fred  Shan- 
bour,  publisher  of  the  Seal 
Beach-Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Ma¬ 
rina  News,  has  founded  the 
Buena  Park  (Calif.)  Garden 
Gate  Advertiser.  It  is  printed 
in  the  plant  of  the  Compton 


Ht  rald-.Anurican.  Editor  of  tht 
Advertiser  is  Jean  Jolly,  for.' 
merly  with  the  Herald-.AmeriJ 
can.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Times,  a 
new  city-wide  tabloid  in  To])eka^ 
Kans.,  will  be  delivered  lat* 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning  door-to-door.  It  claimedi 
10,000  paid  subscribers  for  the 
first  issue.  The  paper  sells  fop: 

$2  per  year  by  mail  and  25i 
cents  i)er  month  by  carrier.  Iti 
is  published  by  Central  Press- 
Pictorial  Inc.,  i)ublisher  of  a  31- 
year-old  shopper.  Eilitor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sunday  Times^ 
is  Bert  Carlyle,  who  formerly! 
owned  the  Fairbury  (Neb.) 
Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ADDS  EDITION  —  Starting 
March  2,  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)- 
Express  commenced  publishing! 
three  days  a  week  instead  of 
two,  according  to  R.  M.  Hayden, 
owner  and  publisher.  Publish¬ 
ing  days  are  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday.  Subscription 
lates  increased  to  75  cents  a 
month  by  carrier,  mail  delivery 
in  county  $7  and  outside  county 
$9,  in  advance. 

*  *  * 

BUYER  —  David  S.  Arthurs, 
a  former  executive  in  the  Perry 
Newspapers  group  in  Florida,  h 
has  come  back  to  the  newspaper  I 
business  as  owner  of  the  weekly  I 
Citrus  County  Chronicle  of  I 
Inverness.  He  purcha.sed  it  from 
Herman  W.  Goldner,  mayor  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

• 

3  Virginia  Weeklies 
In  Combined  Operation 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Formation  of  a  three-news¬ 
paper  publishing  group  in  the 
Roanoke  area  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation,  of  Fincastle, 
Va. 

Donald  R.  Smith  and  Paul  E. 
Fitzgerald,  publishers  of  the 
Fincastle  Herald,  98-year-old 
county  weekly,  announced  that 
their  organization,  on  March  1, 
took  over  publication  of  the 
New  Castle  Record,  Craig: 
County  weekly,  and  the  Vinton 
Messenger,  a  weekly. 

The  Messenger  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Frank  H.  Titlow 
Jr.  Publishing  rights  and  control 
of  the  Record  w’ere  obtained 
under  a  long-term  lease  from 
Haden  H.  Sublett,  previous 
owner  and  publisher  in  New 
Castle. 

News  and  editorial  functions 
of  the  three  publications  will 
continue  on  a  decentralized  basis, 
but  mechanical  production  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  combined,  using  the 
“cold-type”  and  offset  printing. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
acquired  control  of  the  Herald 
last  October.  They  both  worked 
on  the  staff  of  the  Welch  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  News. 


FOR  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 
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THIS  MESSAC'iE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  (ilobe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e). 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (M&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


Election  time  or  any  time,  newspapers 
tell  them  all  .  .  .  sell  them  all! 

New  Hampshire’s  primary  eleetions  this  week  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  toward  New  England.  And 
all  New  England  knew  the  outcome  of  the  contest,  too, 
thanks  to  their  own  fine  newspapers. 

With  near  saturation  coverage  (85.8%  household 
coverage)  newspapers  are  important  in  New  England 
homes.  More  than  90%  of  total  circulation  is 
home  delivered.  And  to  point  out  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  people  and  their  papers. 

New  Englanders  place  nearly  12-million  individual 
classified  ads  each  yearl 

If  your  product  is  sold  in  New  England  (with  the 

nation’s  highest  per  household  food  sales)  tell 

your  story  by  advertising  in  New  England  newspapers. 


5  '  CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 
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services  in  New  England  ^ 
through  these  newspapers. 
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FAIRCHILD  Pulliam  Receives 
D  0  Vlf  S  Labor  Compliment 


person 


Ude  Frerichs  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  Fairchild  Pub- 
lieations  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  Germany.  Mr.  Frerichs.  a 
graduate  of  Hunter  College  in  New 
York  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  in  Foreign  Trade  Economics, 
will  l)e  working  from  Fairchild’s 
Dusseldorf  office. 


El.ECTRONlC  NEW.S  is  again  as¬ 
sembling  from  the  Fairchild  news 
network  a  team  of  seasoned  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  to  cover  the  annual 
International  Convention  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  which  will  he  held  at 
the  New  York  Coliseum,  Mar.  23- 
26.  In  all  there  will  lie  19  newsmen 
covering  the  conference,  pulled  from 
Fairchild  bureaus  all  along  the  east 
coast  and  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  1 
Besides  the  New  York  news  staff, 
headed  by  editor  Alfred  D.  Cook,  j 
there  will  be  Joe  McLean,  of  Phila-  i 
delphia;  A1  Lewis,  of  Bridgeport;  j 
Ray  Connolly,  of  Boston,  Jo  Costa,  i 
of  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  Francis  De  Sales 
Cook,  of  Baltimore;  Philip  Trupp. 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  A1 
Wrigley,  of  Chicago. 


Frank  Engle  returns  this  weekend 
from  a  week-long  newsgathering  trip 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  areas.  Mr.  Engle  is  the  marine 
and  aviation  editor  of  Fairchild 
News  Service. 


Fairchild’s  B«K>k  Division  is  now  ; 
making  available  hound  volumes  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  indexed  for  : 
fast  reference.  Each  volume  covers  I 
a  six-month  period,  starting  with  i 
July-December,  1963,  with  other 
volumes  following  regularly  every 
six  months.  The  index  accompany¬ 
ing  each  volume  contains  more  than 
15.000  individual  entries  with  news 
stories  categorized  by  firm  name, 
individual’s  name,  product  category,  ; 
general  subject,  major  government 
project.  Volumes  and  indexes  are 
priced  at  $65  a  year  (two  volumes).  i 


Newly  added  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  correspondents  corps  are; 
Dick  Hibbett,  covering  for  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  in  Springfield, 
O.;  William  Bennington,  represent¬ 
ing  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and 
METALWORKING  NEWS  in  Day- 
ton,  0.;  Milton  Gussow,  handling 
the  news  beat  for  all  Fairchild 
papers  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
htblltktrt  of 

Daily  Nawt  Record.  Wom.n't  Woar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nowi, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Electronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Phoenix  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  has  cited  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  licpublic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  for  his  out¬ 
standing  relations  with  labor. 

Mr.  Pulliam  receiv’ed  a  framed 
certificate  from  Edward  J. 
Walker,  council  secretary,  as  a 
.surprise  presentation  during  a 
Itanquet  March  5  at  which  the 
publisher  was  host  to  80  labor 
leaders. 

A  legend  on  the  certificate, 
which  was  signed  by  various 
union  officers,  explained  that  it 
i  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pulliam  “in 
recognition  of  the  innumerable 
mutual  Isenefits  derived  through 
the  many  years  of  cooperation 
lietween  management  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  printing  crafts  em¬ 
ployed  by  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc. 

“This  award  acknowledges  the 
esteem  our  graphic  arts  unions 
l)estow  on  an  enlightened  em¬ 
ployer.’’ 

In  acknowledging  the  award, 
Mr.  Pulliam  said:  “The  most 
important  thing  to  me  has 
always  been  my  people.”  He  was 
given  a  .standing  ovation. 

•  *  « 

David  T.  Snyder,  former 
newspaper  reporter  in  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. — named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

«  *  * 

Edward  H.  Armstrong — from 
managing  editor  to  editor, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter;  Jerry  Schniepp — to  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Robert  A.  Gonko 
— to  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Jones,  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic — elected  president  of 
the  Arizona  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Perkes — from  AP, 
Pierre,  S.  D.,  to  AP  chief  of 
bureau  for  Oklahoma,  replacing 
I  Wilbur  Martin — to  AP,  Wash- 
I  ington. 

I  *  *  * 

Mary  Ellen  Donovan — from 
i  auditor  to  secretary-treasurer, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal;  Kathleen  Oswald — to 
auditor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Potter,  former  clas- 
'  sified  advertising  manager,  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Daily  Herald — to 
‘  classified  manager,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  A.  Le  Francois — pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 

I  Times. 


DIG  THIS! — A  tombstone  replica 
serves  as  a  desk  plate  and  paper 
weight  for  Ben  Vance,  obituary 
writer  on  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix. 

James  T.  Young — to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla- 
homati,  succe€Kling  Kuyk  Logan. 
*  *  * 

George  T.  Foster — ^from  city 
staff  to  Cheshire-Prospect  bu¬ 
reau,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  .Amer¬ 
ican.  Robert  Bollman — to  copy 
desk. 

*  *  V 

Samuel  A.  Cothran,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Charleston  News 
and  Courier — elected  president. 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  Hoag,  former  New 
Orleans  States-ltem  rewriteman 
— to  medical  news  editor  of  the 
Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

*  *  * 

Howard  C.  Rice,  publisher  of 
the  lirattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Re- 
former — retired  after  46  years 
with  the  paper.  John  S.  Hoopsai 
succeeds  Mr.  Rice. 

«  *  * 

Eddie  Black — from  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  to  Don 
Simmons  &  Associates,  public 
relations  firm  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  « 


("oliimiiist  Is  Himseli 
Again  in  Retirement 

Ti'RONTO 

Thomas  Richard  Henry  wrote 
his  last  column  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  the  other  day  and 
quietly  resumed  his  proper  I 
identity  as  Robert  T.  Web^r, 

67.  He  retired  after  42  years 
with  the  newspai)er. 

The  “How  Thomas  Richard 
Henry  Sees  It”  column  origi¬ 
nated  in  1935  when  Mr.  Webber 
was  financial  editor.  Its  sub¬ 
jects  were  such  homely  concerns 
as  women’s  shopping  habits,  a 
man’s  joy  in  his  first  grandchild, 
and  comments  on  international 
affairs. 

Financial  response  to  sad 
tales  was  enormous.  Often  read¬ 
ers  would  send  money  for  no 
particular  reason  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  “it  be  given  to  some 
worthy  cause.” 

V  *  * 

Sai^l  Frelich  —  from  copy 
<lesk,  Npn’n.gr^W  (Mass.)  Union, 
to  telegraph  editor,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal,  replacing 
Frank  Blackadar — retired. 

*  V  * 

James  Smith — to  advertising 
and  marketing  writer,  Chicago 
Tribtine. 

*  *  « 

James  W.  Ryan — to  Maine 
news  manager  for  UPI. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  C.  Langzettel — from 
the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  to  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  state  news  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  T.  Dillon — promoted 
to  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

* 

Carl  F.  Caruso,  Chicago 
Tribune — president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 
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Marion  the  Librarian 
Retires  in  Toronto 

Toronto 

Marion  Thompson,  librarian 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has 
retired  after  36  years  with  the 
largest  newspaper  library  in 
Canada.  She  has  been  chief  li¬ 
brarian  since  1940.  The  Star’s 
library  had  five  persons  on  the 
staff  when  Miss  Thompson  took 
over  as  chief  librarian.  Now  the 
staff  numbers  12.  The  library 
is  open  to  the  public.  New  chief 
librarian  is  Margaret  Fitch,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
"roronto,  who  has  worked  at 
McGraw-Hill  publications  in 
New  York  and  the  Toronto  Ref¬ 
erence  Library. 


Carroll  P.  Trosclair— from 
New  Orleans  bureau  manager, 
UPI,  to  state  manager  for 
Louisiana.  I.  J,  ViDACOViCH— to 
New  Orleans  bureau  manager. 

«  >k  * 

Marion  S.  Walker,  former 
publisher.  Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 
Daily  News — to  press  coordina¬ 
tor  for  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle, 
(Dem.-Calif.). 

*  *  « 

Francis  Wood — named  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  L.  I. 

Wi  t  * 

George  F.  Byers,  sports  and 
city  editor  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial  the  past 
30  years — to  editor,  replacing 
Ross  Garrigus — retired. 
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A  HABIT — Thu  cartoon  won  Hy 
Rosan,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Time$- 
Union,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
Award  for  1963.  It  was  the  third 
time  he  took  the  cartoon  prize, 
also  winnin9  in  1955  and  1950. 

2  New  Members 
On  Copley  Board 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 
Election  of  two  new  members 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  has  l)een  an¬ 
nounced. 

Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison, 
USN  ret.,  a  Copley  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Donald  F.  Hartman, 
treasurer,  were  named  to  the 
board  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Alden  C. 
Waite  and  the  resignation  of 
William  M.  Boyd. 

*  *  * 

McSweeney  Resigns 

The  resignation  of  Edward 
McSweeney  as  an  officer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co., 
paper  dealers,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Louis  Calder  Jr.  It 
was  stated  that  Mr,  McSweeney 
planned  to  return  to  his  private 
practice  as  a  management  con¬ 
sultant. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Pittman,  former  dis¬ 
play  salesman  for  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Star 
News — to  Chain  Store  Age  as 
advertising  representative. 

*  *  * 

John  Farina — from  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune.  JOSEPH  Hughes 
Ja — from  Pacific  Beach  (Calif.) 
North  Shores  Sentinel,  to  Trib¬ 
une  sports  staff,  Karen  Gustaf¬ 
son — from  Copley  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  to  general  assignment. 
Tribune.  William  Thomas — 
from  Copley  Training  Program, 
to  copy  desk.  Tribune.  Jesse 
Garcia — to  Tribune  copy  boy, 
replacing  Larry  Anderson — on 
military  leave. 

editor  8c  publisher 


S.  F.  Dailies  Name 
Circulation  Heads 

San  Francisco 

New  circulation  managership 
appointments  for  the  morning 
and  evening  Hearst  newspapers 
here  are  announced  by  H.  \V. 
Hailey,  circulation  director,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  San 
Francisco  News  Coil  Bulletin. 

David  Kelly  moved  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  as  circulation  manager 
and  Frank  E.  (Hap)  Howard, 
a  principal  in  L  K  H  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  succeeded  Mr.  Kelly 
as  NCB  circulation  manager. 
David  M.  Moran,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  NCB,  became 
Examiner  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Howard  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Examiner  from 
1958  to  1960.  Previously  he  was 
for  eight  years  CM  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Mr.  Kelly  joined  the  NCB  in 
1960  after  special  Hearst  as- 
.signments  in  Milwaukee  and 
Pittsburgh  and  the  home  de¬ 
livery  managership  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JoH.v  F.  O’Brie.n — from  UPI, 
Boston,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  replacing  Walter 
S.  McGow'an — now  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

♦  «  * 

Edward  L.  Daly  Jr.,  former 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re¬ 
porter  —  appointed  assistant 
Public  Defender  for  Hartford 
County. 

■K  ♦  ♦ 

L.  Ray  Furr — from  classified 
advertising  manager.  Greenwood 
(Fla.)  Index-Journal,  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  replacing 
Elv'EN  Grubbs — now  advertising 
director  of  the  Star-Banner. 

*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Hubbs — now  as¬ 
sistant  to  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer  editor  Brady  Black,  re¬ 
placing  Kenneth  Doris — re¬ 
tired,  after  47  years  with  the 
Enquirer.  Mr.  Hubbs  joined  the 
staff  in  1959  from  the  Lewiston 
(Mont.)  Daily  News,  where  he 
was  managing  editor. 

•  *  ♦ 

Joseph  P.  Henry — from  copy 
desk,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to 
news  editor,  Atlantic  City 
(N,  J.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Davis — from  copy 
desk,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  to 
copy  desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  succeeding  Gale  G. 
Daugherty — n^'w  on  the  Mil- 
wrukee  Sentinel. 
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George  Merkle,  57,  former 
cartoonist  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  New  Y’ork  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Feb.  25,  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  V't. 

*  *  « 

John  C.  Loofbourrow,  61, 
former  actor  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  until  he  retired  a 
year  ago;  Feb.  24,  at  Venice, 
Fla. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Raymond  H.  Rhodes,  53,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  .Mercury-News;  Feb.  21. 
Before  joining  the  Bidder  or¬ 
ganization  in  1958  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Lyle  R.  Dowling,  55,  former 

executive  editor  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle;  Feb.  24. 

*  *  « 

Newcombe  R.  Bowers,  one¬ 

time  business  manager  of  the 
W  atertown  ( N.  Y.)  Daily 
Standard;  later  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Star;  Feb.  27. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  C.  Bloo.m,  39,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Stanley  (Wis.) 
Republican ;  Feb.  29. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Meek,  51,  promotion 
manager  of  the  IP  i  n  n  i  p  e  g 
(Ont.)  Tribune;  Feb.  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sassfjr,  founder 
of  the  weekly  DeQuincy,  (La.) 
Netvs,  publisher  of  the  Caldwell 
Watchman,  Columbia,  La.  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Logansport 
(La.)  Interstate  Progress;  Feb. 
23. 

♦  *  » 

Frank  M.  Sheehan,  54,  for¬ 
mer  publisher.  West  Haven 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier;  Feb.  20. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lee  Wakefield  Stora,  45, 
former  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News;  Feb.  17. 


Clarence  S.  Hutt,  80,  one¬ 
time  city  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  -  Courier,  and 
for  40  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Olin  Mathieson  Corpoi’a- 
tion.  New  Haven;  Feb.  25. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Sullivan,  52,  director 
of  public  relations  for  U.  S. 
Steel’s  Southwest  district  in  Los 
Angeles;  Feb.  13. 

*  «  « 

La  Selle  Gilman,  56,  former 
city  editor  of  the  China  Press  in 
Shanghai  and  reporter  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  San  Francisco 
area;  Feb.  26. 

♦  ♦  « 

Marvin  Quinn,  54,  rewrite- 
man,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  March 
2. 

*  *  * 

Mae  Stalford  Shea,  55,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  weekly  Bar  Harbor 
(Me.)  Times;  Feb.  8. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Rosten,  59,  research 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Titnes;  March  3. 

«  «  « 

Agnes  MacLaren,  62,  Lud- 
ington  (Mich.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  for  more  than  40  years; 
Feb.  29. 

*  ^  * 

George  R.  Burns,  61,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News;  Feb.  29. 

*  *  « 

Josephine  Grauman  Marks, 
89,  former  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  society  editor  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Feb.  21. 

*  *  * 

John  Warre.v  Rice,  65,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Houghton 
(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Gazette; 
March  5. 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  Waddell,  70,  editor 
of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune- 
Herald  since  1950;  March  6. 

*  *  « 

Hyman  H.  Cohe.n,  76,  market 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  for  40  years  before  he 
was  retired  in  1946;  Feb.  28. 
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PROMOTION 

1 98-page  Presentation 
Shown  in  16  Minutes 

Ry  (i«*or;:e  ill 


Los  Antreles  turned  its  profile 
to  New  York  last  week.  Two 
audiences  of  advertisinjr  and 
apency  executives,  totalinp  about 
30((,  saw  a  Luh  A»(/elcs  HeraM- 
Exnminer  newspai)er  audience 
study  unveiled  in  the  Sheraton 
East’s  Trianon  Room. 

The  admen  viewed  a  l(5-min- 
ute  slidefilm  presentaticm  of  the 
hiphliphts  of  the  study,  which 
is  published  in  an  inch-thick, 
l!>8-pape  book  packed  with  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  Los  Anpeles 
Standard  Metrojjolitan  Area 
and  Los  .4npeles  and  Oianpe 
Counties. 

The  study,  conducted  for  the 
Herald-Examiner  by  O’Brien- 
Sherwood  Associates  Inc.,  in 
consultation  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation,  con¬ 
tains  demogra|>hic  data  on  news¬ 
paper  audiences  in  the  L.A. 
area.  Some  of  the  audience 
characteristics  covei-ed  in  the 
.study  are:  age,  size  of  house¬ 
holds,  household  income  and  oc¬ 
cupation,  audience  by  age,  total 
audience  in  homes  owned,  and 
exclusive  audience  in  automo¬ 
bile-owning  households. 

“The  marketing  potential  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area  has  not 
been  fully  realized,”  .said  George 
R.  Hearst,  Herald  -  Examiner 
who  hosted  the  presentation, 
along  with  Herbert  W.  Beyea, 
president  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Sei^'ice,  and  Robert  Simon,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Herald- 
Examiner. 

Mr.  Hearst  pointed  out  that 
in  line  with  ARF  instructions, 
all  data  uncovered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  released  and  none  with¬ 
held.  In  general,  the  Profile 
shows  many  similarities  between 
the  audiences  of  the  Herald-Ex- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  VVest  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA,  34  Pe.icl.tfee.  N  t 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jjckson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


aminer  and  the  L<>fi  .Iw.f/r/r.s 
TimcK,  the  area’s  two  major 
newspapers.  The  show  travels 
next  to  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

«  ♦  * 

M  E  MORI  A  L  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  —  W  wttduy,  Long  Is¬ 
land  (N.  Y.)  daily,  has  launched 
a  new  community  service  proj¬ 
ect,  the  High  Honors  Competi¬ 
tion  to  award  .Alicia  Patterson 
Memorial  Scholarships  to  the 
most  outstanding  all-around  girl 
and  boy  students  of  Long  Is- 
laiul  high  .schools.  The  competi¬ 
tion  replaces  the  paper’s  “Blind 
Date  Conte.st”  which  New.sday 
felt  had  outlived  its  usefulness 
after  17  years. 

The  new  scholarships  are 
named  in  memory  of  Miss  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday  until  her  death  last 
•July.  Winners  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
achievements,  leadership  as 
shown  by  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  offices  held  and  other 
.ser\'ices  to  the  school  or  com¬ 
munity,  and  personality. 

The  scholarships  will  consist 
of  $1,000  each  to  two  winners 
for  their  first  year  at  the  college, 
university  or  technical  school  of 
their  choice,  followed  by  sus¬ 
taining  scholar.ships  of  $,'>00 
each  annually  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  undergraduate 
studies.  Eligibility  is  limited  to 
the  upper  five  percent  of  high 
school  senior  classes. 

During  the  first  month  after 
the  scholarships  were  an¬ 
nounced,  the  comiietition  drew 
more  than  1,000  requests  for 
application  forms,  with  460  com¬ 
pleted  applications  submitted, 
accompanied  with  official  tran- 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.  A.” 

Do  hjndifds  of  public-  j 
spiriled  Newspapers  <ire  doing— 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Specially  Priced,  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

;>  X  5>  Flaq  of  Thor  qiintiny.  itvved 
stiif/trs 

J  pL.  jointeci  hardwocJ  rol^ 

Write,  wire  or  ohone 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Sector',  lllincis  •  Tci;  439-2600 


.scripts  and  confidential  reports 
from  high  school  principals. 

14  finalists,  seven  Itoys  and 
seven  girls,  are  now  being  se¬ 
lected  by  the  New.sday  Scholar¬ 
ship  committee.  The  final  selec¬ 
tions  committee,  consi.sting  of 
presidents  and  deans  of  Long 
Island  colleges,  will  interview 
the  14  finalists  anad  select  the 
winners.  14  principals  of  .second¬ 
ary  .schools  are  serving  on  an 
advisory  committee  on  criteria 
and  pnx'edures. 

*  *  * 

BRANDS  —  The  8th  annual 
Consumer  Analysis  report  now 
being  released  by  the  Denver 
Pont  shows  that  23  percent  of 
the  Denver  area  families  earn 
more  than  $10,000  annually, 
with  41  jiercent  in  the  over  $8,- 
000  bracket.  The  sur\'ey  .shows 
that  some  31  percent  of  house¬ 
wives  have  jiaid  jobs  outside  the 
home,  22  percent  working  full 
time. 

The  Post’s  1064  Consumer 
.Analysis  is  now  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  adverti.sers  and  agencies 
by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Denver 
Po.st.  Denv’er’s  buying  habits, 
shopping  and  brand  preferences 
and  important  general  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  employment,  educa¬ 
tion  and  income  are  shown  in 
the  report.  Included  are  product 
usage  and  preferred  brands  for 
grocer>%  household  drug  toiletry 
items,  automobiles,  tobacco,  bev¬ 
erages  and  appliances.  3,890 
families  were  interviewed  in  the 
.study,  representing  1.4%  of  the 
area’s  population. 

♦  ♦  * 

CONVENTION  —  More  than 
1500  automobile  dealers  took 
home  souvenirs  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  booth  at  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  Convention  in  De¬ 
troit.  The  Bureau  preprinted 
both  sides  of  a  single  sheet 
newspaper  with  convention  news 
and  information,  and  left  head¬ 
line  space  for  imprinting  visi¬ 
tors  names.  Bureau  .staff  mem- 
liers  manning  the  booth  im¬ 
printed  headlines  attesting  that 
the  individual  dealer  “attended 
the  47th  Annual  NAD  A  Conven¬ 
tion,”  using  a  small  printer’s 
proof  press  and  two-inch  wooden 
type.  The  Bureau  also  distrib¬ 
uted  a  “press  kit”  containing 
two  dealer  brochures,  “How  to 
get  the  most  from  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollar,”  and  “How  to 
bring  the  automotive  boom 
home.” 

Member  newspapers  were 
supplied  w’ith  the  names  of  deal¬ 
ers  receiving  the  souvenir  news¬ 
papers  for  their  follow-up  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FASHIONS  —  A  record  23,- 
000  persons  viewed  the  St.  Louis 


(ilobe-Demoerat  Fashion  Show 
featuring  a  review  of  women’s 
attire  from  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Louis  in  1764, 
to  fashions  for  this  ^iiring, 
George  W,  Car.son,  publi.  lela- 
tions  director,  jn-oduced  and  di¬ 
rected  the  two-hour  jin  senta- 
tion.  .  .  .  More  than  3,30('  fash¬ 
ion-conscious  women  attended 
two  Downtown  Fashion  Shows 
sponsored  by  the  Minmnpolii  I 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  ' 
for  the  Minneapolis  Downtown 
Council.  Barbara  Flanagan,  ' 
Tribune  women’s  editor,  pro-  I 
vided  commentary  for  fashions 
show’n  by  20  dowmtown  stores.  | 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  - 
“What  kind  of  heroes  lure  kids  ' 
to  your  liooks’?”  a.sks  a  New 
York  Times  promotion  booklet 
for  the  Spring  Children’s  Book 
Section  of  the  Times’  Book  Re- 
view',  to  lie  published  May  10. 

The  12-page  booklet,  iirinted 
in  three  colors,  takes  the  form  j 
of  a  children’s  Iwok,  with  full-  i 
page  illu.strations  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  Tom  Sawyer,  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Peter  Pan,  by  Bill 
Sokol,  and  text  in  verse  by  Roy 
Fidler,  Iwth  of  the  Times’  pro¬ 
motion  staff. 

«  « 

REPORTS — An  unusual  pro¬ 
motion  folder  produced  by  Booth 
Michigan  Newspajiers  takes  the 
form  of  a  man’s  jacket  pocket 
A  political  convention-type 
badge  on  the  pocket  reads: 
“Michigan  in  1963  —  Four  criti¬ 
cal  reports  on  men,  government, 
iwlitics  and  prosperity.” 

The  four  reports  by  staff 
members  of  Booth  Newspapers 
Lansing  Bureau  are  printed  on 
folders  in  the  form  of  a  man’s 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  en¬ 
closed  in  the  jacket  pocket. 

*  *  « 

BEATLES  —  The  Boston 
Reeord-Arneriean  cashed  in  on 
a  Beatles  promotion.  One  Sun¬ 
day  and  three  daily  editions 
carrying  a  four-part  “first  per¬ 
son”  series  on  the  Liverpool 
rock-and-roll  group  were  pack¬ 
aged  and  sold  to  teen-age  fans 
for  50c.  A  campaign  using  cou¬ 
pons  in  the  paper  pulled  a  total 
of  7,000  orders,  filled  mostly 
fiom  returns.  Some  radio  spots 
on  record  shows  helped  plug  the 
inomotion. 


Sports  Seminar 

The  American  Press  Institute 
announces  a  Sports  Editors  Sem¬ 
inar  for  July  13-24,  for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation. 
Last  February’s  API  Sports 
Editors  Seminar  was  oversub¬ 
scribed.  Several  vacancies  re¬ 
main  to  complete  the  July  Sem¬ 
inar  membership.  Inquiries 
should  be  made  at  API,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City.  , 
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Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-2 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NFSn? 


T  'wrun 


You’re  lucky! 


I  uu  luwivy.  You’re  lucky  because  the 

Fairchild  News  King®— the  web  offset  press  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  —  is  now  available. 

In  the  News  King®,  the  hometown  web  offset  press  with  Big 
Cit\’  features,  Fairchild  has  combined  the  advanced  design 
features  you’d  expect  to  find  only  on  a  much  larger  press. 
Convenient  pneumatic  controls  on  each  unit  for  “throw-on”, 
“throw-off”  of  impression,  ink  and  dampening  rollers  make 
operation  fast,  easy,  efficient.  Dependable  jaw  type  folder  with 
half  and  quarter  fold  produces  accurate  folding  at  all  speeds. 
True  rolling  bearers  on  all  plate  and  blanket  cylinders  assure 
more  productive  press  time.  Separate  roll  stands  and  printing 
units— staeked  or  in-line  — give  you  true  flexibility  in  floor  ar¬ 
rangements.  Blanket  cylinders  are  horizontally  opposed  pro¬ 
viding  vertical  webbing  and  a  true  walk-through  feature. 

Price?  You  pay  no  more  for  News  King  with  all  its  extra 
features.  Start  with  just  the  eciuipment  you  need,  add  up  to 
4  perfecting  units  ( 16  standard  pages  or  32  tabloid  pages)  as 
your  business  expands.  To  learn  all  about  News  King  capabili¬ 
ties,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  first  News  King  Offset  Press  was  installed  at  the  Prescott 
Evening  Courier,  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  has  been  turning 
out  6,000  papers  per  day.  Mr.  James  Garner,  Publisher  of 
the  Courier,  says  that  he  and  his  staff  are  highly  satisfied 
with  the  ease  of  operation  and  fine  printing  quality  of  the 
News  King. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  (CANADA)  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
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□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  News  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  News  King  representative  call. 


Company. 

Street _ 

City _ 


.Zone 


.State 


CLAY  STAGGERED?  Photo  taken  by  Miami  Herald  Photographer  John  companion  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  other  side  of  the  ring, 

Pineda,  visible  at  lower  left  edge  of  picture,  showed  the  blow  to  be  show  that  how  you  judge  a  fight  depends  a  great  deal  on  where 

harmless. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Clay’s  the  ‘Greatest’ — 
From  the  Right  View 

What  a  judge  sees  from  one  side  of  the  ring  is  not  necessarily 
what  his  counterpart  sees  from  the  other. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  photographers  came  to  the  Miami  Beach 
Liston-Clay  fight  last  month  prepared  to  prove  this  theory  with  a 
device  that  takes  pictures  from  both  sides  of  the  ring  at  the  same 
instant.  They  also  hoped  to  get  some  unusual  action  shots. 

The  Canible 

“Whenever  you’re  looking  for  the  unusual,  it’s  a  big  gamble,” 
says  Herald  Staff  Photographer  John  Pineda,  who  actually  pulled 
the  trigger  for  the  set  up.  “By  defying  conventional  methods,  you 
can  very  easily  wind  up  with  nothing  at  all.” 

Though  the  knock-out  they  w’ere  hoping  to  catch  failed  to 
develop,  Pineda  wdth  the  ringside  help  of  Chief  Photographer 
Doug  Kennedy  managed  to  achieve  the  objective. 

Behind  their  teamwork  during  the  action  was  the  mechanical 
knowhow  of  Bob  East,  another  Herald  photographer.  East  con¬ 
nected  two  35  mm  Nikon  motor-driven  repeat  action  cameras  with 
a  power  pack  consisting  of  eight  12-volt  batteries. 

When  Pineda  pulled  the  trigger  on  his  camera,  the  unit  set 
off  an  electric  kick  to  Doug  Kennedy’s  camera  which  began  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  moment.  Kennedy  followred  the  action  as  Pineda 
called  the  shots  and  the  results  were  clearly  visible  when  the 
film  came  out  of  the  darkroom. 

Hidden  Punche!> 

While  a  photo  taken  from  one  side  of  the  ring  showed  Clay 
seemingly  bowed  by  a  punch  to  the  side  of  the  head,  the  shot  from 
the  opposite  vantage  showed  that  he  was  simply  ducking  a  glanc¬ 
ing  blow. 

In  another,  still  more  dramatic  demonstration  of  what  the  other 
guy  w'as  missing  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  one  picture  showed 
Liston  apparently  blocking  a  harmless  punch  with  his  elbow. 

Anyone  looking  from  the  other  side  of  the  ring  at  the  same 
moment  saw  Clay’s  right  bury  itself  deep  into  Sonny’s  left  eye. 
If  this  was  the  blow  that  opened  the  cut  under  Liston’s  eye,  there 
might  well  have  been  startled  surprise  on  the  side  of  the  ring 
where  the  view  of  the  punch  had  been  blocked  by  his  elbow. 

“We  hope  to  try  it  again,  maybe  from  all  four  comers  of  the 
ring,”  Pineda  said.  “But  it  will  have  to  be  a  less  important  fight. 
There’s  too  much  confusion  at  a  big  one  like  this.” 

In  rigging  the  power  set-up.  East  had  to  unravel  the  riddle  of 
connecting  a  three-terminal  plug  on  the  cameras  with  a  two- 
terminal  power  pack. 

His  system?  He  just  tried  different  combinations  until  it  worked. 
42 


HIT  OR  MISS?  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  ring  saw  Clay  connect, 
but  no  one  knew  from  this  view. 


EYE  CLOSER — With  the  full  force  of  his  weight  behind  his  right  haw. 
Clay  crumbles  Liston's  face.  John  Pineda  of  The  Miami  Herald  pulled 

ah  4k«c  awhh  kic  wiAw  whc  kw  LiC^On  S 


the  trigger  on  this  picture  even  though  his  view  was  blocked  by  Liston 
elbow. 
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New!  KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor 


Now!  EKTACOLOR 
prints  in  less  than  8  minutes! 


This  new  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  The  specially  embossed  drum  takes  chemicals,  and  taking  the  prints  off. 
Model  16,  develops,  fixes,  and  washes  chemicals  directly  and  efficiently  to  the  The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor  will 
one  16  X  20  print,  or  two  1 1  x  14  prints,  entire  emulsion  surface  for  uniform  quickly  pay  its  way  in  time  savings  and 

or  four  8  X  10  prints  in  a  single  cycle  agitation.  operating  flexibility.  It  will  give  you  a 

requiring  less  than  eight  minutes.  Us-  The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  real  advantage  on  those  high  priority, 

ing  an  all-new  five-solution  Kodak  Model  16,  provides  a  new  high  stand-  “needed-yesterday”  jobs. 

CP-5  chemical  process,  only  the  first  ard  of  consistency  and  exactness  in  For  facts  and  figures,  see  your  Kodak 
31/2  minutes  require  total  darkness.  repeat  printing.  Processing  variables  Technical  Sales  Representativeorwrite: 

Speed  isn’t  all.  This  machine  proc-  are  carefully,  automatically  controlled.  Photo  Press  Sales  Division 

esses  to  precise  professional  toler-  A  fine  machine,  carefully  engineered  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ances.  A  thermostatic  control  holds  for  long  and  dependable  service.  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

chemicals  to  within  =t  1/2°^-  Every  print  Operation  is  as  simple  as  putting  the 
gets  fresh  solutions  every  time — in  exposed  Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional 

precise  quantities  so  there’s  no  waste.  Paper  on  the  machine,  pouring  the 
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N.Y.  Newspapers  Gain 


In  Home  Delivery 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


After  an  investment  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  with  expendi¬ 
tures  continuing  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000,000  a  year.  New  York 
City’s  six  major  (Manhattan- 
based)  new’spapers  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  copies  deliv¬ 
ered  into  homes  daily  and  Sun¬ 
days  in  city  and  suburban  areas. 

The  effort  was  begun  on  a 
concentrated  basis  by  the  Times 
in  1952.  Most  recent  entry  into 
this  promotional  field  is  the 
News,  while  among  the  morn¬ 
ing  contenders  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  is  most  active  in  increasing 
its  own  home  delivery  sei-vices. 


Problems  Differ 


Problems  differ  between  PM 
and  AM  papers,  according  to 
circulation  managers  involved, 
although  they  agree  New  York 
will  continue  to  be  primarily  a 
newsstand  town.  This  is  espe- 
cialy  true  in  regard  to  the 
PM’s,  which  commuters  and 
straphangers  pick  up  at  Man¬ 
hattan  stands  to  carry  into  their 
homes  themselves.  Nevertheless 
the  Post  and  the  World-Tele- 
(jram  &  Sun  have  built  “Little 
Merchant”  systems  they  say 
are  efficient  and  growing.  The 
Journal- American  once  had  car¬ 
riers  but  dropped  them.  In  the 
morning  field  the  only  use  of 
carrier  boys  is  by  the  HT. 

.Setbacks  to  previous  advances 
in  home  delivery  were  experi¬ 
enced  by  all  papers  during  the 
.strike  last  year.  Before  then, 
the  evening  papers  were  hit  by 
the  raise  in  price  from  five  to 
10c  and  last  April  1  the  Times 
and  HT  boosted  their  cover 
charges  from  five  to  10c  also, 
with  the  Sunday  papers  going 
uj)  to  30c.  The  News  still  selling 
daily  at  5c,  raised  the  Sunday 
price  from  15c  to  20c  in  De¬ 
cember  last  year. 

Differing  policies  regarding 
l)romotion  and  handling  of  home 
delivery  gives  to  the  New  York 
scene  the  use  of  practically 
ev'ery  method  and  philosophy 
followed  elsewhere  throughout 
the  United  States.  One  common 
denominator,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  is  reliance  upon  independ¬ 
ent  route  men,  rather  than  es¬ 
tablishment  and  operation  by 
the  newspapers  of  their  own 
delivery  semices. 

Of  the  11,000  newsdealers  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  760  are  home  delivery 
dealers,  which  all  papers  use 


to  a  certain  extent.  These  deal¬ 
ers  add  a  service  charge  over 
and  above  the  cover  price  for 
bringing  the  papers  to  homes 
and  apartments.  This  extra  cost 
to  get  papers  into  homes  paid 
by  the  readers  averages  about 
3c  to  5c  daily  and  10c  to  15c 
Sunday.  Where  the  newspaper 
operates  its  own  carrier  system 
newsstand  prices  prevail. 

While  in  most  cases  New  York 
newspapers  have  not  come  back 
to  jieak  circulations  achieved 
prior  to  price  rises  and  the 
.strike,  all  claim  gains  in  home 
delivery.  Following  is  a  quick 
run  down  of  present  home  de¬ 
livery  percentages  of  city  and 
.suburban  totals  provided  by  the 
different  AM  circulation  man- 


Home  Deli^-ered  Percentages 


.">4,000  circulation  out  of  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  400,000.  John  Potts,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Mirror,  now  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  this  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper,  once  di¬ 
rected  5400  carriers  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Tele  pram.  He  believes 
strongly  in  future  home  delivery 
possibilities  in  the  New  York 
evening  field. 

Byron  S.  Greenberg,  business 
manager  of  the  Post,  said  home 
delivery  of  that  paper,  which 
also  has  its  own  carriers,  was 
keeping  pace  with  general  ad¬ 
vances  in  circulation.  Present 
343,478  circulation  exceeds  pre¬ 
strike  sales  by  nearly  25,000. 
The  Post’s  own  carriers  deliver 
about  15%  of  the  total,  and 
other  home  deliveries  are  also 
being  made  by  independent  route 
dealers. 


HT  Going  ‘All  Out’ 


Herald  Tribune,  30%  daily; 
35%  Sunday. 

Times,  33%  daily;  close  to 
30%  Sunday.  (Pat  Reymolds, 
circulation  manager,  noted  the 
large  Sunday  circulation  a  little 
more  than  twice  the  daily  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  seemingly  low  Sunday 
percentage.  He  also  said  in  the 
.suburban  areas  home  delivery 
amounted  to  47%  daily,  40% 
Sunday.) 

News,  5%  daily;  7%  Sunday. 

PM  circulation  managers  de¬ 
clared  it  was  difficult  to  give 
accurate  percentages,  because  in 
addition  to  their  own  carriers, 
some  independent  route  dealers 
make  home  deliveries  of  which 
they  had  no  positive  records. 
Evening  papers  find  suburban 
competition  much  keener  than 
the  morning.  They  are  fighting 
.such  strong  home  delivered  op¬ 
position  as  the  Newark  E renin p 
News,  Ncwsdap  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  Macy  Westchester 
County  Newspapers. 

Hugh  Smith,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  JA,  declined  to 
make  an  estimate  of  home  de¬ 
livery,  explaining  it  was  still 
on  an  experimental  basis.  .4  car¬ 
rier  sy.stem  .started  in  Brookljm 
has  been  abandoned.  He  said 
home  deliverj’  of  the  Sunday 
paper  was  high  and  was  in¬ 
creasing,  but  gave  no  figures. 

A.  D.  Wallace,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  WT&S,  took  over 
the  carrier  organization  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eaple,  when  that  pa¬ 
per  suspended  publication  in 
1955.  It  bas  been  increased  since 
then  and  now  represents  about 


Roy  Newborn,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  HT,  said,  “A  home 
delivered  paper  is  sold  when  it 
is  printed  and  we  are  going  all 
out  after  it.” 

Roderick  T.  W’elch  is  home 
delivery  manager.  While  it 
varies  by  area,  he  said  the  po¬ 
tential  is  “unlimited.”  As  does 
the  Times,  the  HT  works  chiefly 
through  the  760  independent 
route  dealers,  520  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  areas  and  240  in  the  city 
itself.  Attention  is  being  con¬ 
centrated  both  in  the  city  and 
the  suburbs,  he  said,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  build  up  the 
newspaper’s  own  home  delivery 
service. 

At  the  main  New  York  office. 
75  telephone  canvassers  man  32 
telephones  in  two  different 
shifts.  Each  of  eight  branch 
offices  in  the  suburbs  have  from 
10  to  15  telephone  canvassers. 
In  each  branch  are  a  home  de- 
liverj'  manager,  one  or  two 
clerks,  a  supervisor  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  canvassers.  Three  subur¬ 
ban  offices  were  opened  this 
year.  Six  branches  maintain  di¬ 
rect  motor  routes  for  deliveries. 
The  newspapers’  o^^'n  home  sub¬ 
scribers  are  billed  by  computer 
svstem  out  of  the  main  office. 
Telephone  canvassers  from  all 
points  account  for  about  100,- 
000  orders  a  year,  according  to 
Mr.  Welch. 

The  HT  operates  a  small  car¬ 
rier  system  itself  in  the  Bronx 
and  on  Staten  Island.  About  15 
independent  route  dealers  have 
Iwen  franchised  exclusively  by 
the  HT  and  most  of  them  em¬ 
ploy  carriers,  making  the  over¬ 
all  total  about  300,  Mr.  Welch 
said. 

Contests  are  conducted  among 
these  carriers.  Currently  one  in 
progress  is  offering  as  first 
prize  two  12-day  trips  to  Italy 
over  Easter.  Other  prizes  in¬ 
clude  tv  sets,  bicycles,  and 
World’s  Fair  tickets.  Obtaining 
new  subscribers  is  part  of  the 


conditions  for  winning  prize*. 

Strict  methods  are  followed 
in  the  telephone  solicitations, 
Mr.  Welch  said.  No  tie-ups  with 
charities  or  other  sponsorships 
are  permitted.  Bonuses  aie  paid 
for  some  increases  in  orders  by 
telephone.  In  different  areas  at 
different  times  sampling  cam¬ 
paigns  are  conducted  or  two 
months  subscriptions  are  offered 
for  the  price  of  one.  Telephon- 
ers  are  given  names  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  to  call,  but  cold 
canvassing  is  also  extensive. 

Mr.  Newborn  said  that  when 
the  price  of  the  daily  was  raised 
from  5  to  10c  last  April  the 
home  delivered  circulation 
“stayed  like  glue;  it  hardly 
budged.”  He  is  hoping  to  get 
the  price  dowm  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  where  it  will  be  more  com¬ 
petitive  with  newsstand  sale. 
Home  delivered  HTs  sometimes 
cost  readers  15c,  while  Sunday 
editions  cost  them  as  high  as 
50c.  His  objective  is  to  reduce 
this  surcharge. 


Increases  at  Times 


Pat  Reynolds,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times,  said 
home  delivery  of  the  daily  in  the 
suburbs  has  tripled,  and  almost 
doubled  in  the  city  since  1952. 
The  Sunday  paper,  he  said,  had 
shown  a  50%  increase  in  home 
delivery  in  the  city  while  in  the 
suburbs  it  has  gone  up  two  and 
a  half  times. 


“The  independent  route  dealer 
system  is  in  the  main  satisfac¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Reynolds  said. 
“Where  service  falls  off,  how¬ 
ever,  we  plan  to  organize  our 
owm  home  delivery  routes.” 


So  far,  only  two  of  its  own 
routes  —  South  Norwalk,  Conn, 
and  Glen  Cove,  L.  1.  —  have 
been  started  by  the  Times.  Mr. 
Reynolds  described  them  as 
“laboratories.”  Both  are  .served 
by  adults. 
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“Until  the  strike  we  had  in¬ 
creases  in  home  delivery  every 
year,”  Mr.  Reynolds  said.  “We 
consider  that  the  comfort  con¬ 
venience,  plus  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  their  copies  before  break¬ 
fast  is  worth  a  reasonable  serv¬ 
ice  charge. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the< 
.strike  upset  all  home  delivery 
progress  in  New  York.  Our  loss" 
amounted  to  about  six  percent 
as  prior  to  the  strike.  But  we 
have  made  that  up  now  and 
expect  to  go  ahead  again  soon.” 

In  addition  to  telephone  so¬ 
licitation  and  its  own  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Times  has  an  exclusive 
arrangement  in  the  suburb* 
with  the  Welcome  Wagon.  No 
sampling  is  done,  according  to 
Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  .some 
150  hostesses  operating  the  Wel¬ 
come  Wagon  in  the  suburbs. 
They  try  to  arrange  home  de- 
(Continued  on  pape  46) 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &'Company, Moline,  III. •Tel.  Area  Code  309,  764-4311  Ext.  5981 


With  this  big  new  picker,  in  an  average  crop,  one  man  in  one  hour 
can  harvest  enough  cotton  for  1,000  men’s  shirts. 


Home  Delivery 

(  Continued  from  page  44) 

livery  for  each  newcomer  to  a 
community,  and  pive  out  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “How  to 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Newspaper”  and  a  booklet  of 
famous  headlines  from  the 
Times. 

There  are  about  125  telephone 
canvassers  in  New  York  and 
in  the  suburban  branches.  The 
canvassers  are  paid  commis¬ 
sions  and  bonuses  for  extra  or¬ 
ders.  Branch  offices  are  on  Lonpr 
Island,  Fairfield  County  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Westchester  County, 
and  in  Berpenfield,  West 
Oranpe,  Scotch  Plains  and 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Home  deliv’ery  is  under  the 
direct  super\'ision  of  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  and  Frank  Adams,  who 
has  lieen  metropolitan  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1960  and 
prior  to  that  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Nathan  Goldstein 
is  circulation  director. 

Vi  hat  News  Does 

The  News  started  to  build  up 
home  delivery  only  about  two 
years  ago,  according  to  Asher 
Abelow,  sales  development  man¬ 
ager.  The  first  suburban  office 
to  .solicit  this  type  of  subscriber 
was  opened  in  Ro.selle,  N.  J. 
in  September  1962.  The  day 
the  strike  ended  —  April  1, 
1963  —  the  second  such  office 
was  opened  in  Commack,  L.  I., 
covering  Suffolk  County.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  telephone  solicitations 
from  these  points,  calls  are  made 
to  all  five  boroughs  from  the 
main  New  York  office,  Mr.  Abe- 
low  said.  About  100,000  copies 
daily  and  170,000  Sunday  are 
presently  home  delivered. 

“We  consider  home  delivery 
most  important,”  Mr.  Abelow 
said.  “Had  the  strike  not  oc¬ 
curred  we  would  have  been  much 
further  ahead  than  we  are  to¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  Abelow  said  the  News 
was  still  experimenting.  He  said 
he  liked  the  carrier  boy  system, 
which  permits  home  delivery  for 
about  80c  a  week. 

“We  sample  strongly,”  he 
said.  “We  believe  in  this  method 
if  it  is  properly  controled  and 
followed  up  promptly  by  tele¬ 
phone  solicitations.  Most  of  the 
orders  we  get  now  are  ser\'iced 
by  independent  route  dzalers.” 

Mr.  Abelow  called  Suffolk 
County  on  Long  Island  a  “suc¬ 
cess  story”  for  the  News  home 
delivery  progiam. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  has  always 
been  a  firm  advocate  of  home 
delivered  circulation,  although 
realizing  that  newsstands  must 
continue  to  be  the  major  source 
of  sales  in  the  evening  field. 
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When  the  Post  bought  the  Bronx 
Home  Xeu’s  in  1945  and  com¬ 
bined  it  three  years  later  with 
the  metropolitan  daily,  it  in¬ 
herited  a  strongly  established 
carrier  boy  organization.  Now 
the  Dorothy  Schiff  paper  has 
600  carriers  in  the  Bronx  ex¬ 
clusively.  Elsewhere  it  has  more 
than  200  others;  some  it  op¬ 
erates  itself,  others  are  lun  by 
independent  route  dealers.  He 
believes  the  Post  has  achieved 
“excellent  balance”  between 
news.stand  and  home  delivered 
circulation. 

“During  World  War  II  the 
number  of  afternoon  route  deal¬ 
ers  diminished  due  to  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  and  other  restrictions,” 
Mr.  Greenburg  said.  “There  is 
no  group  today  for  PM  home 
delivery  comparable  to  what  the 
.4M  papers  have.  We  have  to 
do  it  on  a  different  basis.  There 
are  some  20  independent  dealers 
that  have  their  own  boy  or 
adult  delivery  services. 

“Readers  do  not  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  receive  the  Post  in 
their  homes. 

Post’s  Program 

“The  Post’s  program  follows 
the  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Bronx,  home  deliveries 
are  made  in  Brooklyn.  Queens, 
Nassau,  and  Rockland  County. 
Last  year  we  increased  our  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Westchester  County 
and  are  expanding  in  Yonkers, 
Mount  Vernon  and  New’  Ro¬ 
chelle.  We  also  plan  to  open 
up  other  areas  that  show  grow’th 
potential.” 

Two  scholarships  are  award¬ 
ed  annually  to  boys  selected  on 
a  basis  of  need,  future  potential, 
past  performance  and  general 
good  citizenship.  Last  year’s 
w’inners  are  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Greenburg  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  former  carriers 
have  joined  the  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Julius  Josselsohn,  sub¬ 
urban  and  countrj’  circulation 
manager,  and  Mario  Gennas- 
tasio,  in  charge  of  home  delivery 
in  the  Bronx,  are  both  former 
carriers.  The  Post  carriers  par¬ 
ticipate  in  trips  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature  and  also  earn  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes.  A  savings  bank 
program  is  especially  w’ell  re¬ 
ceived  by  parents  of  the  boys, 
Mr.  Greenburg  said. 

“We  do  not  engage  in  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation,”  Mr.  Green¬ 
burg  said.  “We  prefer  to  have 
the  carrier  boys  initiate  their 
ow’n  .sales.  We  have  a  sampling 
program  which  they  follow  up 
effectively.” 

John  Cintula  is  the  Post’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  Leo  Vel- 
lotti  is  superv’isor  of  home  de¬ 
livery  promotion. 

The  WT&S  has  the  largest 
carrier  boy  system  of  any  Man¬ 
hattan  daily,  according  to  Mr. 


Potts.  There  are  approximately 
1200  carriers  delivering  54,000 
pajjers  every  evening  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Staten  Island  and  Queens. 
The  number  of  boys  has  been 
increa.sed  by  200  since  April  1 
last  year,  when  the  strike  ended, 
and  the  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  area  is  up  about 
3,000  since  Dec.  31,  Mr.  Potts 
said. 

The  carrier  organization  is 
under  the  direction  of  Joe  De 
Domenico,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  It  is  operated 
from  one  large  office  with  40 
telephones  and  36  branch  of¬ 
fices.  A  Spring  Festival  Con¬ 
test  is  now  in  progress,  and  20 
winners  will  receive  a  five-day 
trip  to  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas 
on  the  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
leaving  New  York  March  26. 

“Our  policy  is  to  increase 
home  delivered  circulation  as 
much  as  possible,”  Mr.  Potts 
said.  “We  are  promoting  the 
paper  on  the  strength  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made 
in  it  during  the  last  18  months 
by  our  editor  Dick  Peters.” 

The  JA  once  had  a  carrier 
boy  organization  of  400  in 
Brooklj’n  as  w’hat  Mr.  Smith 
called  a  “pilot  study.”  It  was 
given  up  as  “too  expensiv’e,”  Mr. 
Smith  said. 

A  few  w’eeks  ago,  however, 
the  JA  started  home  delivery  in 
the  Bronx  and  is  planning  to 
try  it  out  in  Yonkers  also.  De¬ 
liveries  are  starting  at  3:30 
P.M.  with  the  Sports  Extra.  It 
is  believed  at  this  time  of  day 
just  before  starting  to  get  sup¬ 
per,  housewives  have  time  to 
relax  and  read  newspapers. 

Vending  Machines 

Robert  Feis,  the  JA’s  sales 
development  manager,  is  con¬ 
centrating  rather  on  vending 
machines  than  on  home  delivery. 
Both  daily  and  Sunday  sales  are 
up,  running  currently  at  557,- 
000  daily  and  825,000  Sundays. 

The  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  are  working  together 
through  the  local  city  circula¬ 
tion  organization  to  expand  the 
vending  machine  program.  Mr. 
Feis  is  chairman  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  vending  machines,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Richard  de  Raismes, 
Times,  Lester  Feldman,  Post,  A1 
Schmidt,  HT,  and  Mr.  Abelow, 
News. 

Vending  machines  have  been 
installed  in  the  city’s  major  hos¬ 
pitals  and  a  subway  project  is 
presently  in  a  test  stage. 

• 

2  More  on  ABC  List 

Chicago 

The  Canamie  Courier,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  weekly,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Post  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion. 
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As  a  Publisher, 
Ex-Photog  Plays 
Pictures  BIG 

No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Compelling  photographs  pr6 
vail  in  the  new  format  of  the 
Valley  Times,  published  by  Ben 
Reddick,  one-time  metropolitan 
newspaper  photographer. 

Larger  type,  more  white  space 
and  big  pictures  combine  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  look. 

Promotional  expenditures  of 
$140,000  were  scheduled  through¬ 
out  March  to  help  attain  a  goal 
of  100,000  paid  circulation  “and 
to  truly  become  the  Voice  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,”  Mr.  Red¬ 
dick  explained. 

The  format  calls  for  four  se6 
tions  daily — news,  women,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  sports.  Section 
page  photos  run  to  six  columna 
A  double-columned  story  and  a 
six-column  photo  provide  a 
favorite  smash  page  one  or 
sports  section  cover.  (See  cut). 

News  coverage  has  lieen  in¬ 
creased  simultaneously  with  the 
“big  format”  leap.  Typographi¬ 
cal  changes  range  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  7-point  for  classified’! 
former  51^  point  body  letters. 

Mr.  Reddick  was  a  Los  At- 
geles  Herald-Express  photogra¬ 
pher  before  he  turned  publisher 
by  acquiring  the  then-weekly 
Newport  Harbor  (Calif.)  Newt- 
Press.  He  stepped  this  up  to 
thrice-weekly  publication  before 
its  sale.  He  moved  into  the  pub- 
lishership  when  the  local  daily 
was  purchased  by  Lamotte  Cope¬ 
land. 

Joins  Parade  Staff 

Robert  C.  Corcoran  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Paxade  maga¬ 
zine.  He  has  been  working  f«r 
Better  Hornes  &  Gardens  the 
past  six  years, 
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The  shapely  beauty  of  the  USS  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  masks  her  true  character.  She’s 
tough  and  in  a  scrap  she  can  protect 
herself.  Her  hull  contains  thousands  of 
tons  of  USS  Armor  Plate  Steel— STS  in 
her  decks  and  bulkheads  and  HY-80  in 
her  sponsons  and  deep  down  in  her 
torpedo  protection  system.  These 
steels,  born  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  long  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Navy  and  understanding  of 


its  needs,  give  the  ENTERPRISE  much 
of  her  physical  toughness.  Her  moral 
toughness  is  an  American  heritage. 

Tough,  dependable  USS  Armor  Plate 
Steels  like  STS  and  HY-80  are  available 
in  a  wide  range  of  strength  and  tough¬ 
ness.  These  properties,  tailored  to  the 
individual  protective  application  re¬ 
quirement,  combined  with  the  inherent 
fabricability  and  weldability  of  USS 


Armor  Plate  Steels,  make  steel  the 
natural  choice  for  naval  vessels,  and 
the  economical  and  sound  choice  for 
armored  vehicles. 

STS  and  HY-80  are  only  two  of  the 
many  special-purpose  USS  Steels  that 
end  up  in  countless  applications  con¬ 
tributing  to  security,  convenience  and 
comfort.  America  grows  with  steel  — 
and  U.  S.  Steel  is  first  in  steel. 

United  States  Steel  (u^ 


.  ,  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH.  TOUGHNESS.  RELIABILITY 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  A  LADY 


“UP  TIME"  is. the  true  measure  of  performance 


NEWS  GOTHICS  ARE  “IN” 


News  Gothic  with  Bold  News  Gothic  with  Bold  News  Gothic  with  Bold  News  Gothic  with  Bold  News  Gothic  with  Bold  News  Gothic 
6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  14,  18,  24 

News  Gothic  with  Italic  News  Gothic  with  Italic  News  Gothic  with  Italic  News  Gothic  with  Italic  News  Gothic  with  Italic  News  Got 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14 

News  Gothic  Italic  with  Bold  Italic  News  Gothic  Italic  with  Bold  Italic  News  Gothic  Italic  with  Bold  Italic  News  Gothic  Italic  with  B 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14 

News  Gothic  Condensed  with  Bold  Condensed  News  Gothic  Condensed  with  Bold  Condensed  News  Gothic  Condensed  with  Bold  Condensed  News  Gothic 
5V2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  18,  24 

News  Gothic  Extended  with  Bold  Extended  News  Gothic  Extended  with  Bold  Extended  News  Gothic  Extende 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  18,  24 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 


A  Division  of  Harris^lntertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Intertype  News  Gothics 


Intertype.  Fotosetter  and  Fotomat  are  registered  trademarks. 


Typographical  Tricks 
Make  Ad-Setting  Fun 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

be  superimposed  on  and  inside 

of  each  other.  Mr.  Richstein  _  _ 

made  a  fancy  “L”  on  the  screen.  ~W 

I41)ra 

KERNING 

a  couple  of  minutes. 


eA 


gE 


with  ‘L.’  ” 

“Leah,”  I  replied.  “My  daugh¬ 
ter’s  name.” 

He  turned  the  machine  slight¬ 
ly  to  his  right  then  spelled  out 
“Leah”  with  a  trick  he  called 
“Laying-in”  (see  cut).  It  took 


By  Kick  Friedman 

“You’re  limited  only  by  your 
own  imagination.” 

Speaking  was  Bernie  Rich- 
stein,  (lay  foreman  in  the  photo 
composition  department  of  the 
Sew  York  Times.  Mr.  Richstein, 
a  23-year  veteran  of  the  Times, 
was  demonstrating  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Photo  Typositor. 

The  Photo  Typositor  was  pur¬ 
chased  last  July.  “Our  guys 
worked  into  it  very  easily,”  Mr. 
Richstein  said.  “Before  we 
bought  it,  we  had  to  produce 
all  of  our  special  heads  and 
extra  large  type  in  hot  metal, 
pull  proofs  and  enlarge  them. 
Now  we  can  do  it  all  on  this.” 


BOUNCING 

showed  him,”  Mr.  Richstein  said. 

The  day  foreman  punched  out 
the  words  “Berkshire  Eagle,” 
with  the  letters  going  up  and 
down  like  a  set  of  steps  (see 
cut).  He  called  this  trick  “bounc¬ 
ing.” 

“We  like  to  play  around  with 
the  Photo  Typositor,”  Mr,  Rich¬ 
stein  said.  “Like  a  toy,  almost.” 

He  then  showed  me  how  the 
Photo  Typositor  could  “kern.” 
Richstein  spelled  out  “Word” 
in  italics.  He  had  me  look  at 
the  screen  through  the  viewer 
as  he  brought  the  “W”  in  close 
to  the  “o”  (see  cut). 

“That  took  me  about  two  sec- 


“This  is  terrific  for  a  signa¬ 
ture,”  Mr.  Richstein  said.  “It 
could  cost  us  up  to  $50  if  we 
had  to  get  an  outside  typo¬ 
graphical  hou.se  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  us. 

Fresh  Type 

“The  Photo  Typositor  effects 
quite  a  saving  in  money.  When 
we  had  to  produce  96  or  144  pt. 
in  hot  type,  it  was  expensive 
and  the  edges  rounded  out. 
Fonts  for  this  machine  only 
cost  $15.  And  you  always  have 
fresh  type.” 

While  he  talked,  he  was  de¬ 
veloping  the  words  he  had 
spelled  out  on  acetate  strips. 
After  they  were  developed,  we 
walked  over  to  an  Ozalid  ma- 


LAY-IN 


“The  Photo  Typositor  also  ef¬ 
fects  quite  a  saving  in  time,” 
the  day  foreman  said  as  we 
walked  over  to  the  table  with  the 
Macy’s  and  New  York  Univer- 


He  patted  the  machine. 

“This  Photo  Typositor  gives 
us  a  lot  more  freedom  in  set¬ 
ting  headlines,”  he  went  on. 
“You  can  enlarge  or  decrease 
right  on  the  machine  it.self.  And 
for  ad  comp,  the  flexibility  is 
great.  It  comes  in  being  able 
to  produce  all  kinds  of  oddball 
sizes  —  68*2  pts.,  110  pts.,  any¬ 
thing  you  want.” 

Arty  Distortion 

He  took  a  distortion  lens  from 
its  case  and  put  it  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  I  was  asked  to  look 
through  the  viewer.  The  italic 


onds,”  he  said.  “If  I  had  to  do 
it  in  hot  type,  I’d  have  to  cut 
the  ‘W’  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  word,  which  would  take 
much  more  time.  Then  I’d  have 
to  trim  the  shoulders  off  of  the 
‘W’  to  move  it  in  close. 

“Kerning  on  this  machine 
means  more  to  our  ad  art  de¬ 
partment  than  anything  else  we 
can  do  on  it  because  it’s  so  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  Our  art  depart¬ 
ment  is  so  happy  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  they  are  going  to  buy  us 
more  fonts.” 

He  then  demonstrated  how 
easy  it  was  to  change  type- 


chine,  Mr.  Richstein  held  up  the 
acetate  strips.  “From  these  we 
make  proofs.” 

He  pointed  to  a  table  behind 
us.  A  man  was  working  on  it, 
preparing  a  full  page  Macy’s 
Department  Store  ad  on  acetate. 
Extra  large  type,  a  mixture  of 
roman  and  italic,  was  all 
through  the  ad.  The  same  was 
true  of  an  ad  just  completed  for 
New  York  University. 

Mr.  Richstein  put  the  acetate 
strips  he  had  just  developed  for 
me  into  the  Ozalid  proof-making 
machine.  Repro  -  proofs  came 
popping  out  a  minute-or-so 


sity  ads.  “This  Macy’s  ad  would 
take  about  45  minutes  if  we  had 
to  set  it  in  hot  type.  “On  the 
Photo  Typositor,  it  takes  15 
minutes.” 

Mr.  Richstein  added  that  the 
Photo  Typositor  eliminated  the 
need  to  go  to  outside  houses  for 
big  type. 

We  moved  back  to  the  Photo 
Typositor  and  the  day  foreman 
sli(l  into  the  seat.  “Anything 
can  be  done  on  this  machine 
typographically  as  long  as  a 
good  man  is  behind  it.  And  with 
a  vivid  imagination,  he  can  do 
wonders  with  it.” 


letter  “X”  was  on  the  screen,  font  disks  and  how  letters  could  later.  Ix-umed  in  a  Hour 

Mr.  Richstein  turned  a  knob 


and  the  “X”  became  wider  and  j 

more  flat.  Then  he  spun  the  _ 

lens  the  other  way  and  the  “X”  ^ 

became  long  and  thin. 

“This  is  great  for  an  ad  pre-  ^ 

sentation  department,”  Rich-  T®  .  - 

stein  said.  “You  can  produce  all  I 

kinds  of  interesting,  offbeat  ]  KS 

typographical  effects.  You  can  (iAV 

experiment  in  ad  art.  Many 
times  the  ad  art  department  will 
tell  us  they  want  something  a 
different  way  and  we’ll  be  able 
to  give  it  to  them  on  this  ma- 
chine.  Or  they’ll  use  us  as  a 
fresh  mind  —  toss  the  ball  to  us  SBE 

—  and  tell  us  to  do  something 
unique  —  to  see  what  we  can 
do.” 

He  related  that  an  executive 
from  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 

Berkshire  Eagle  had  visited  the 
Times  mechanical  production  de¬ 
partment  a  few  days  before  to  ^ 

see  what  the  Photo  Typositor 
could  do.  “Here’s  one  thing  we 
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The  Photo  Typositor 


Was  it  tough  to  learn  to  op¬ 
erate? 

“I  learned  to  operate  it  in  an 
hour.” 

Any  problems  with  it  since 
you  bought  it? 

“No.  But  we  found  out  certain 
things.  For  instance,  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  a  developer,  stop  and 
fix  in  those  cylindrical  contain¬ 
ers.”  He  pointed  to  a  tray  on  the 
side  of  the  machine.  “Because 
of  the  heavy  use  we  made  of  the 
Photo  Typositor  here,  we  had  to 
come  up  with  a  double-container 
of  developer.  The  company 
didn’t  have  it  —  they’re  produc¬ 
ing  it  now,  though  —  so  we 
taped  one  on  top  of  another,” 

As  Mr.  Richstein  rose  from 
the  chair  and  turned  off  the 
Photo  Typositor,  he  said,  “The 
really  great  thing  about  this 
machine  is  that  it  makes  typog¬ 
raphy  more  beautiful,”  He  pat¬ 
ted  it  again. 
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More  Paperwork 
Cuts  Paper  Waste 
In  Press  Settings 

Miami 

By  increasing  the  paperwork 
in  the  pressroom  office,  the 
Miami  Herald  hopes  to  decrease 
the  man  hours,  physical  work 
and  paper  w'aste  in  its  printing 
operations. 

Key  to  the  idea  is  a  method  of 
compensator  measurement  de¬ 
veloped  by  Les  Griner,  Knight 
Newspapers  Production  Execu¬ 
tive. 


Instead  of  using  rulers  to 
measure  the  variation  in  com¬ 
pensator  settings,  a  counter  is 
attached  to  the  compensator 
screw.  This  simply  registers  a 
specific  numl)er  for  each  incre¬ 
ment  of  the  screw.  Forward  and 
backward  movement  is  recorded 
as  specific  numl)ers  to  which 
com|)ensators  can  lie  adjusted. 

Web  leads  are  documented  on 
special  diagrams  of  the  Herald’s 
two  types  of  presses,  twelve  unit 
and  nine  unit. 

The  compensator  .settings  are 
recorded  for  each  lead  as  it 
occurs  in  the  experience  of  the 
press  crews.  Files  are  being  built 
up  by  unit  numbers  and  com¬ 
binations  of  units  required. 

Thus  when  the  numbers  of 
the  units  neede^d  for  a  run  is 


determined,  the  pressman  turns 
to  the  file  for  those  units,  and 
pulls  out  the  documented  web 
lead  identical  to  the  one  to  be 
u.sed. 

This  diagram  will  have  all  the 
compen.sator  settings  recorded 
for  accurate  register.  In  this 
way,  a  great  deal  of  paper 
waste  and  time  spent  register¬ 
ing  and  compensating  is  saved. 

The  diagram  used  to  document 
the  leads  provides  space  to 
record  the  plating  for  collect 
runs,  as  well  as  compen.«ator 
numliers  under  which  the  cor¬ 
rect  settings  are  to  be  written. 
The  diagram  also  shows  the  nose 
of  the  folder  from  the  former 
side,  as  well  as  a  schematic  of 
the  press  and  all  its  compensa¬ 
tors  from  the  side  view  with 


affffrec/up 
mr  a  spirk 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick  . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  IMMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 


numbers  and  reverse  capalulity 
indicated. 

“This  is  a  simple  procedure  to 
reduce  paper  waste  to  a  bare 
minimum,”  said  George  Anton, 
Herald  pressroom  manager. 

“Combined  with  a  communica¬ 
tions  program,  of  training  and 
posters,  we  hope  to  effect  a)jpre- 
ciable  savings.” 

• 

Northwest  Parley 
Set  for  April  II 

Dui.uth 

.4  half-day  of  the  Northwest 
Mechanical  Conference  program, 
April  11-12,  will  be  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  computers  in 
type  production.  There  will  be 
demonstrations  of  several  com¬ 
puter  units. 

Web  offset  production  also  is 
accorded  half-day  treatment  on 
the  program  announced  by  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Spanyers  of  the  Min- 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Other  sessions  will  lie  for  en¬ 
graving  and  litho  platemaking 
discussions.  The  traditional 
“capsule  conference”  at  which 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  de¬ 
scribe  the  latest  developments  in 
their  respective  fields,  is  also 
planned. 

Keynote  speakers  will  lie  B. 
H.  Bidder  Jr.,  publisher,  and 
Eugene  McGucken,  associate 
publisher,  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribtine  and  Herald. 

• 

Fast  Tape  Puncher 
Patent  Is  Granted 

Two  Maryland  inventors  have 
received  a  patent  for  a  super¬ 
speed  tape  punching  device.  Us¬ 
ing  a  single  element  to  punch 
and  drive  the  tape,  they  run  off 
an  eight-level  code  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  400  characters  a  second. 

The  patentees  are  Jacob  Rab- 
inow  and  John  G.  Macdonald. 
Their  company,  Rabinow  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc.,  at  Rockville,  Md., 
has  become  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Control  Data  Corporation,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

Ciiimdted  (fimn 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAdcMR  M10S 
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“Our  purchase  of  Linofilm  is  the 
finest  equipment  investment 
we  have  made ...” 


Stan  Esterbrook  at  the  Linofilm  Keyboard 


says  Gordon  Dixon,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Independent  Journal,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


“Our  newspaper  has  been  awarded  first  prize  for  typography 
by  the  California  Press  Association.  The  major  reason  for 
this  award  was  the  production  of  our  advertisements  by  the 
Linofilm  System. 

“Our  advertisers,  management  and  employees  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  Linofilm  installation.  The  new  Linomix  keyboard 
units  save  20  to  35  percent  in  keyboarding  advertisements 
which  include  mixed  composition.” 

If  you’re  thinking  of  photocomposition,  you  can’t  afford  to 
take  second  best.  Look  into  Linofilm,  built  and  backed  by  the 
first  name  in  print:  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 


Computer  Reports 
Highlight  Agenda 
At  Atlantic  Parley 

Philadelphia 
Two  computer  “case  histories” 
— use  of  the  Linasec  and  IBM 
1620 — will  be  featured  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  1964  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  the  Conference 
meets  March  19-21,  in  the  Belle¬ 


vue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Floyd  Main,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Newsday,  Long  Island,  will 
discuss  use  of  the  Linasec  com¬ 
puter,  its  installation  and  pre¬ 
paration  and  training  of  em¬ 
ployes. 

Linasec  is  a  special-purpose 
computer  designed  to  do  the  com¬ 
posing  room  job  of  the  medium- 
size  newspaper. 

The  IBM  1620  computer  in- 
.stallation  at  the  Sotith  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tn^ime,  will  be  described 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher,  and  George  Kunz, 
production  manager.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  system  provides  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  flow  of  information 
from  tape  perforator  to  line¬ 


casting. 

An  invitation  has  also  been 
extended  to  RCA  to  provide  a 
speaker  who  is  using  RCA’s 
computer  equipment. 

The  conference  will  open 
Thursday  evening,  March  19, 
with  a  combination  business- 
social  session.  A  series  of  short 
motion  pictures  will  be  presented 
by  representatives  of  newspaper 
suppliers. 

Keynote  .speaker  is  PNPA 
president  William  L.  McLean 
III,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who 
will  formally  open  the  session 
Friday  morning,  March  20,  when 
he  talks  about  “Factor  ‘X’  in 
Newspaper  Production.” 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  associ¬ 
ate  director  for  the  Humanities, 


Penn.sylvania  State  University, 
will  emphasize  the  best  method 
of  selling  employes  on  new 
methods. 

Three  separate  workshops  are 
scheduled  Friday  afternoon. 

Press-Stereo  topics  include: 
“Using  Zinc  Wrap-around  Plates 
for  Direct  Printing”;  “Are 
Water  Based  Color  Inks  .4ny 
Good?”;  “Developing  Quality 
Control  for  Stereotyping”;  “Pre- 
Prints  in  Register”;  and  “Ink 
Separators”. 

Photoengraving  subjects: 
“Color  Plates  From  Electronic 
Engravers”;  “To  Strip  or  Not 
to  Strip  Film”;  “Contact  Screen 
Uses”;  “Improve  Quality  and 
Save  Money”. 

Suggested  topics  for  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Workshop:  “Photo- 
Composition  Reports  —  Photo¬ 
setter,  Photon,  Linofilm”;  “High 
Speed  Linecasting  Machines”; 
“Latest  in  Hot  Metal  Paste-Up.” 

A  round-table  for  machinists 
will  be  conducted  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Composing  Room 
session. 

Saturday  morning,  March  21, 
will  be  devoted  to  an  Offset 
i  Clinic  moderated  by  James  H. 
Lamade,  business  manager.  Grit. 

Co-chairmen  are  Frank  Mar- 
steller,  Allentown  Call-Chron- 
j  tele,  and  William  Hoyer,  Bridge- 
j  ton  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

Gannett  Daily  Moves 
To  Offset  Printing 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Directors  of  Ithaca  Journal- 
News  Inc.,  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  have  voted  to  proceed 
with  conversion  from  letterpress 
printing  to  offset  facilities  for 
the  Journal. 

L.  S.  Pickering,  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  that  the  new 
press  and  other  equipment  will 
be  housed  in  a  new  structure  to 
be  built  behind  the  present  plant. 
The  press  installation  is  timed 
for  early  1965,  the  year  when 
the  Journal  will  mark  its  150th 
anniversary. 

• 

New  Engraving  Shop 
Preface  to  Cold-Type 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

An  air-conditioned  3,000- 
■square  foot  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  installed  at  the 
Van  Nuys  News  plant. 

This  installation  is  the  first 
phase  in  a  partial  pasteup  and 
cold-type  tape  operation  for  the 
paper.  The  total  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  alone  will  be  nearly  $400,- 
000. 

In  one  of  the  three  dark 
rooms  a  new  Spaidan  Chemco 
Roll-Film  camera  is  in  opera¬ 
tion. 


MEET  YOU  ON  YOUR  OWN  GROUND 
AND  TELL  YOU  ABOUT.  .  . 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 


ONE-PIECE  PACK  LESS  MATS 

•  We  always  appreciate  being  permitted  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto  Pack- Mats.  In  your  stereotype 
department,  using  your  equipment,  we  can  quickly  show  you 
how  easy  they  are  to  handle  and  their  faithful  reproduction 
qualities.  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  try  quality  controlled 
Beveridge  Auto  Pack-Mats. 
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NUMBERS  GAME  can  be  played  with  readers,  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  stunts,  with  the  use  of  a  numbering  device  on  the  presses  of 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  in  California.  Chuck  Wahiheim,  production 
manager,  and  Don  Malone,  pressroom  foreman,  are  looking  at  the 
counter  which  is  inserted  in  cylinder  clip  slot.  The  plate  is  mortised  to 
ride  over  the  counter. 


Numbering  Device 
Adapted  to  Press 
Run  of  Newspaper 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
has  put  into  operation  a  num¬ 
bering  device  for  the  rotary 
press  that  will  print  consecu¬ 
tive  numbers.  The  numbering 
machine  is  a  modification  of  a 
standard  VV'etter  Numbering 
Machine,  Lockwheel  model. 

The  modified  numbering  ma¬ 
chine  is  inserted  into  a  special 
jig  that  inserts  into  the  clip 
slot.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
print  the  numbers  on  any  cylin¬ 
der,  anywhere  along  any  of  the 
three  clip  slots  in  the  page. 

Different  modified  models  have 
been  tested  with  success  at 
speeds  up  to  40,000  impressions 
per  hour.  Areas  of  w'ear  have 


been  strengthened  by  chrome 
plating  and  the  only  limiting 
factor  seems  to  be  the  speed  of 
indexing  of  the  machine  which 
appears  to  have  a  limitation  of 
about  35,000  or  40,000  i)er  hour. 
This  is  the  press  speed,  and  with 
two  counters  the  actual  speed  of 
the  counter  is  half  of  this. 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
has  used  this  device  for  Lucky 
Number  contests  for  merchants, 
for  which  a  special  rate  is  made. 
It  plans  to  use  it  in  its  own 
promotions. 

Each  counter  numbers  consec¬ 
utively,  and  on  straight-off 
runs,  the  total  press  run  is 
divided  in  half.  One  counter 
numbers  the  first  half  of  the 
press  run  and  the  second  counter 
is  initially  set  so  that  it  num¬ 
bers  the  second  half. 

Instrumental  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  were  Fred 
Pearce,  press  room  machinist; 
Don  Malone,  press  room  fore¬ 
man,  and  Charles  Wahiheim, 
production  manager. 


Positive  control  of  the  ’’'Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro  magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  ■  ■  1^ 

York  54,  New  York, 

HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 


Positive 

controi 

of 

RWT* 

with 

HOE 
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Border  Stripper 
For  Any  Length 


visors  at  the  Daily  Report  here. 

William  Nichols,  production 
sui)erintendent,  and  Ralph 
Simpson,  chief  machinist,  have 

developed  a  machine  to  strip  • 

lonp  ad  borders  automatically.  \  i  h, 

Called  the  N-E  Measure  Bor-  ^ 

der  Stripjjer  (N-E  means  ^  ^  ^ 

“any”),  it  will  strip  the  same  S 

extruded  or  cast  border  material  ^  tm  M 

used  in  conventional  ad  make-  p 

up  to  .065-inch  or  .152-inch  ' 

thickness,  from  point  to  24 

Speed  of  fea- 

ture  —  to 

seconds 

to  to 

An  plus  or 

one 

“When  we  went  into  hot  INVENTORS — William  Nichols,  left,  and  Ralph  Simpson,  of  the  Ontario- 

metal  paste -up,”  says  Mr.  Upland  (Calif.)  Daily  Report,  view  a  model  of  the  N-E  Measure  Border 

Nichols,  “we  discovered  that  Stripper  which  they  developed, 

there  was  no  way  to  strip  long  the  other  a  completely  self-con-  in  use  in  Southern  California 
borders.  So  we  set  out  to  de-  tained  unit  with  saw.  newspaper  plants — Li>nf/  Beach 

velop  something  that  would  han-  N-E  Measure  Border  Strip-  Independent  Prexs  -  Teleyram, 
die  material  of  any  length.”  pers  (patent  pending)  are  be-  Redondo  Beach  Nont/i  Bay  Daily 
Two  models  are  in  production,  ing  manufactured  by  NSW  In-  Breeze  and  the  Daily  Report, 
one  to  be  used  in  conjunction  dustries,  5617  Hawthorne,  Mont-  • 

with  a  Morrison  slug  stripper,  clair,  Calif.  Three  are  already  ^Rgfl*  LfiSVfiS 


PRODUCTION  QUIZ 


Why  is  (^^1 
HOT  COMPC^TION 
best  for  all  Af^wspaper 
Printing  Proces^j^ 


■  It  has  been  proven  many  times  that  “hot  metal” 
is  the  most  flexible  composition  system  . . .  especially 
in  makeovers  and  halftone  placement.  ■  Last  minute 
corrections  are  easily  made.  Add  to  this  larger  type 
selection  and  greater  employee  stability  and  you 
have  a  system  that's  hard  to  beat.  ■  And  remember, 
keep  your  “hot  metal"  top  notch  by  protecting  its 
working  balance  with  our  Plus  or  Service  Plans. 

■  Details  are  available  on  this  service.  Write  to: 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company,  Chicago  50; 
Philadelphia  34;  New  York  7. 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


m  TAPE? 


Portage's  Prices: 

8"  Rolls  @$.3 1 
14"  Rolls®  .95 

(Cartons  Only) 

PORTAGE 

newspaper  supply  co. 

44  •.  axchangt  if.,  akron  9,  ohIo 


TYPE  METAL 
SERVICE 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO. 
1127  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  III. 
k  Phone  666-4114 
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ount  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


The  bowling  pro . . .  form,  delivery,  control . . .  mechani¬ 
cally  perfecti  Experience  has  taught  him  well.  As  a 
production  pro,  you  aim  for  the  same  mechanical  ex¬ 
cellence.  So  do  we!  For  35  years  we've  been  working 
at  it . . .  researching  and  perfecting  mats  that  you  can 
depend  on  to  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Mats 
that  are  reliable,  uniform  As  a  result,  more  newspapers 
use  Burgess  Mats  than  any  other.  Why  not  invite  one 
of  our  salesmen  to  meet  with  your  production  people 
and  talk  it  over?  Give  us  a  call. 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  •  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada:  R  M  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Lettorpmss  pFintf'd  in  U.S.A. 


HOT  INSIDE.  COOL  OUTSIDE— That's  the  new  10-ton  Big  Chief 
electric  stereotype  furnace  installed  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  by  United  American  Metals,  Chicago.  Company  says  it  is 
the  only  stereotype  furnace  with  double  insulated  jacket  and  double 
insulated  conical  type  hood  for  a  cool  operation.  Features  are  that  no 
heat  transfers  to  the  outside  and  a  dome  light  In  hood  for  completed 
view  of  metal  and  dross  in  pot.  It  Is  designed  for  use  with  Wood 
Supermatic  casting  machines  and  May-Fran  conveyors,  although  it  can 
be  used  with  other  types  of  plate  casting  machines. 


Virginia  Jet-Age 
Weekly  Modernizes 
Plant  and  Content 

Leesbt'rg,  Va. 

Ai  thur  W.  Arundel,  publisher 
of  the  Lomlonn  Tinwn-Mirror 
(circ.  7,r>00),  has  announced  a 
$135,000  expansion  and  reniodel- 
injT  proR-ram  for  the  lOT-year 
old  Virginia  weekly. 

Plans  call  for  a  new  line  of 
equipment  to  chanpe  from  letter- 
press  to  web  offset  printing, 
pivinfj  it  the  capacity  to  print  in 
color  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
construction  of  new  office  and 
photojrraphic  facilities. 

Into  OITm'I  (praduully 

The  newspaper  jtlans  to  shift 
gradually  into  offset  printinp 
with  installation  of  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  four-unit  press,  initially 
continuing  use  of  hot  type  and 
later  convertin^r  to  cold  type. 
The  press  has  a  capacity  of 
printinK  up  to  12,000  Ifi-page 
copies  per  hour,  compared  with 
3,000  8-pa>re  copies  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  1021  Goss  Cox-o-type 
press. 

The  Times-Mirror,  which 
averages  26  papes  per  week,  was 

The  newet  the  pnss, 
the  befiet  ihetj  like 

IDEAL'S  ^ 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  belter  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CuMiog  *ubb»rf  14'  x  S' 


purchased  by  .Mr.  .-Vrundel  last 
year.  Loudoun  is  25  miles  from 
Wasbintfton  and  is  the  site  of 
the  Dulles  International  airport. 

In  its  editorial  expansion, 
Times-Mirror  Editor  Lipe  White 
said  new  facilities  would  provide 
for  sharp  new  emjihasis  on  pho- 
toprajthy  and,  for  the  fir.st  time, 
a  separate  sports  department. 

Tlie  Loudoun  newsttaper  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  its  first  major 
remodellinp  and  expansion  pro¬ 
pram  since  11)31  by  March, 
11)65.  The  propram  is  proct^edinp 
under  direction  of  .\lbert  J. 
Elpin,  peneral  manaper,  and 
.41ton  Carnes,  printinp  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  Paper  will  carry 
out  its  expansion  entirely  on  its 
present  property  in  Leesburp. 
Exterior  chanpes  will  keep  the 
buildinp  in  the  colonial  tradition. 


Ludlow 
Tempo 
Black  Italic 

^  Here  is  a  powerful  new  addition 
to  the  growing  Tempo  typeface 
family  that  will  supplement  the 
popular  Tempo  Black  series. 

^  Ludlow  Tempo  Black  Italic  is  well 
adapted  to  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  Fonts  are  available  in 
sizes  from  14  point  to  72  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Daily  and  Weekly 
On  3-Unit  Vanguard 

C.tRTERSVILLE,  Ga. 

The  Cartersville  Dnilii  Tnh- 
uvc  .Vcte.s,  a  5()00-circulation 
five-day  eveninp  paper,  and  its 
weekly  counterpart  the  3600 
copy  Tribune  \rw)f,  have 
switched  to  offset. 

Conversion  of  the  pa|)ers,  for¬ 
merly  printed  on  a  roll-fed  Du¬ 
plex  press,  was  completed  with 
delivery  of  a  three-unit  Van- 
puard  web  offset  newspaper 
press,  manufactured  by  the  Cot¬ 
trell  division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation. 

John  T.  Fleetwood  is  president 
of  the  47-year  old  publishinpr 
company  located  40  miles  north¬ 
west  of  .Atlanta.  He  said  the 
company’s  three  hot  metal  line- 
castinp  machines,  two  TTS 
operated,  will  lie  retained  for 
composition  of  all  new  text, 
heads  and  display  advertisinp. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly. 


Simple  Float  Save : 
Stereo  Pump  Oil 

-Miami 

The  oil  for  a  hydraui  •  iiump 
can  be  expensive  to  repi:  ce.  The 
Miami  Herald  discover  d  this 
after  leaks  worn  in  the  h  draulic 
.system  of  the  new  Wooc  Super¬ 
matic  stereotype  casti.rp  ma¬ 
chines  emptied  the  pumo  reser- 
voi  !•. 

“4Ve  lost  all  18  pallon  .  before 
it  was  discovered,”  said  Harry 
Greene,  assistant  mechanical 
suiierintendent. 

“So  our  machinists  vent  to 
work  to  find  a  way  of  preventing 
such  a  hip  loss  when  the  hydraul¬ 
ic  hoses  leak  apain.  They  will, 
with  the  constant  beatinp  they 
take.  .And  situated  as  they  are 
on  the  machine,  it  is  likely  that 
the  next  leak  could  po  unnoticed, 
too.” 

The  solution  the  Herald’s 
machinists  developed  was  a 
simple  mechanism  similar  to  the 
float  in  an  old  fashioned  toilet 

\Vh«“n  the  oil  level  in  the 
reservoir  poes  below  a  certain 
point  the  recirculation  system 
stops. 

“Now,  we  rarely  lose  more 
than  a  iiint  of  the  fluid,”  said 
Mr.  Greene. 

• 

Roanoke  Papers  Name 
Powell  Geni  Foreman 

Roanoke,  Va. 

.4.  M.  Powell  was  iiroinoted 
to  the  peneral  foremanship  of 
the  jyress  room  of  the  Roanoke 
Tinu'ft  and  Roanoke  World-Xewt 
with  retirement  of  Harman  L 
Smith  as  nipht  foreman.  Mr. 
Powell  formerly  had  been  foi^ 
man-in-charpe  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  Mr.  Smith  as  assist¬ 
ant  foreman-in-charpe. 

Mr.  Smith  retired  after  42 
years  of  .service  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  E.  R.  Andrews,  assist¬ 
ant  day  foreman,  succeeded  him 
as  nipht  foreman. 

Mr.  Powell,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  l)epan  his  apprentice 
ship  in  1926,  havinp  worked 
previously  in  the  mailroom. 


Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 

Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plate  Gauge 

Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Recfuce  Production  Costs  With  Copco  Products:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Calvert  Road  *  College  Park,  Md.  •  Phone:  864*7677 
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CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 

Copco  Rewinder  Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  vides  color  efficiently. 
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Film  Processed 
‘In  A  Minute’ 

In  Novel  Washer 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dis}>atch  has  completed  a 
$15,000  modernization  program 
that  is  keyed  to  the  advantages 
of  the  3r>mm.  cameras. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
‘‘new  look”  in  the  photo  lab  is 
a  film  washer  which — in  a  pinch 
—can  clear  a  roll  of  film  in  less 
than  a  minute,  according  to  Earl 
(Curley)  Vogt,  picture  editor 
and  photo  chief. 

Although  most  of  the  $15,000 
was  spent  on  new  cameras  — 
one  Mamiya  23,  a  Bronica  for 
color  work  and  several  Nikon  Fs 
—  the  highlight  of  the  change¬ 
over  is  the  redesigned  photo  lab. 
Nowadays,  photographers  need 
a  maximum  of  10  minutes  soup¬ 
ing  time  to  produce  a  35mm. 
negative  —  properly  fixed,  dried 
and  ready  for  enlarging.  In  the 
old  days,  the  minimum  time  for 
a  35mm.  negative  —  quick-fixed 
and  ready  for  wet  printing  — 
ranged  up  to  a  half-hour,  Mr. 
Vogt  said. 

The  Old  System 

When  the  old  PP-D  lab  was 
put  into  serv’ice,  almost  all  pho¬ 
tos  were  made  on  4-x-5  sheet 
film.  “The  plant  was  designed,” 
said  Mr.  Vogt,  “so  that  this  type 
of  material  could  be  processed 
(luickly  while  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  quality.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  processing  lines, 
each  having  a  negative  dark¬ 
room  and  a  print  darkroom.  Pic¬ 
tures  moved  through  these  units 
and  then  into  a  common  wash¬ 
ing  and  drying  area.” 

Over  the  years  PP-D  photog¬ 
raphers  used  only  a  small 
amount  of  roll  film.  To  handle 
this,  there  was  an  additional 
darkroom  with  conventional  roll- 
film  processing  facilities  and  an 
infra-red  dryer  to  prepare  the 
long  rolls  quickly  for  printing. 
Both  the  drier  and  a  plantwide 
water  temperature  control  unit 
were  rarities  in  newspaper 
photo  labs  at  the  time,  Mr.  Vogt 
said. 

Finally,  last  fall,  the  switch 
to  roll  film  cameras  —  mostly 
35mm. s  —  was  complete  and 
the  last  of  the  Graphics  was 
sold. 

V  problem,”  said  Mr. 

*ogt,  “was  how  to  devise  means 
for  processing  35mm.  roll  film 
so  that  prints  could  be  produced 
as  quickly  as  with  4x5  sheet 
him.  Sheet  film  could  be  printed 
wet,  leaving  washing  and  dry- 
jng,  both  time  consuming,  for 
ater.  This  was  not  possible  with 
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Whole  processing  unit,  42  inches  long,  is  made  from  plexiglass  and  is 
divided  into  six  compartments — developer,  fixer,  hypo  clearing  agent, 
washer  and  photoflo;  extra  compartment  on  left  is  for  second  type  of 
developer.  Water  flowing  through  the  big  tank  keeps  temperature 
controlled.  Each  chemical  tank  has  a  floating  lid. 

swer  to  the  drying  problem,  Mr. 
Vogt  said. 

“After  considerable  testing  of 
v'arious  formulas,  we  adopted  a 
new  developer  which  met  our 
requirements  as  to  speed  and 
quality.  Fix'ng  was  no  problem, 
since  we  had  used  a  fast-work¬ 
ing  solution  for  years.  That  left 
film  washing  as  the  really  big 


This  is  the  washer.  Water  flows 
into  double  wall  through  inlet  at 
upper  left,  which  sets  up  swirling 
motion.  Water  drops  to  bottom, 
then  begins  rising  in  main  tank 
and  outlet  tube,  right.  When 
water  level  reaches  the  "hook"  in 
the  outlet  tube  it  begins  draining 
through  syphon  action.  Whole 
rise-and-fall  cycle  takes  25  seconds. 

small  roll  film  except  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances.  And 
film  must  be  well  washed  be¬ 
fore  it  is  dried.” 

“At  best  it  would  be  30  min¬ 
utes  or  more  before  a  film  could 
be  printed.  Since  we  have  beeh 
able  for  many  years  to  deliver 
a  finished  print  in  less  than  15 
minutes,  such  an  increase  in 
processing  time  was  not  accept¬ 
able.” 

Tlie  New  System 

The  infra-red  dryer,  plus  two 
new  ones  which  were  part  of 
the  modernization,  were  the  an- 
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obstacle  to  fast  processing.” 

One  day  last  fall  W.  H.  Ma- 
sanz,  a  St.  Paul  fireman  and 
photo  hobbyist,  walked  in  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Vogt,  an  old  friend,  while 
Mr.  Vogt  was  playing  around 
with  a  washer  design.  Together 
the  two  perfected  it,  and  Mr. 
Masanz  built  two  of  the  wash¬ 
ers  in  his  basement. 

Essentially,  the  washer  is  a 
circular  ple.xiglass  tank  13 
inches  high  and  wide  enough  to 
accept  a  conventional  roll  film 
reel.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  second 
plexiglass  tank,  which  gives  it 
a  double  wall. 

The  water  intake  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
side  of  the  tank.  Water  enters 
the  hollow  wall,  which  gives  it 
a  whirling  motion  before  it 
touches  the  film.  The  whirling 
water  falls  to  the  bottom  where 
it  enters  and  rises  in  the  main 
tank  in  a  continuous  motion. 

Syphon  .Action 

The  tank’s  outlet  is  at  the 
bottom.  While  it  is  rising  in  the 
main  tank,  water  is  also  fiow- 
ing  out  the  bottom  and  upward 
through  the  outlet  tube.  The 
tube  is  an  upside-down-U.  When 
the  water  level  in  the  tank 
reaches  the  top  of  the  U,  water 
flows  out  into  the  drain. 

At  this  point,  the  outlet  tube 
(Continued  on  imye  60) 


Infra-red  driers  in  Sf.  Paul  phofo  lab— one  for  each  of  fwo  production 
lines — can  dry  a  roll  of  film,  ready  for  printing,  in  two  to  three  minutes. 
The  galvanised  iron  driers  are  about  eight  feet  high.  Film  hangs  on  the 
inside  of  the  door.  Blower  at  bottom  pulls  in  air,  forces  it  over  face 
of  the  film  and  out  the  top.  Infra-red  heat  source  is  two  "heat  rods" 
at  back,  which  do  not  glow. 
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Film  Washer 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


acts  like  a  syphon,  drawing  all 
the  water  from  the  tank.  The 
water  level  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  the  washing  cycle  begins 
again. 

The  cycle  —  swirling  water 
rising  on  the  film,  then  empty¬ 
ing  —  takes  about  25  seconds. 
Mr.  Vogt  said  that  in  a  test  a 
black  analine  dye  was  put  in 
the  tank  and,  after  a  single 
cycle,  no  traces  were  left.  In 
practice,  film  is  left  in  the 
washer  2  to  3  minutes  —  about 
six  cycles.  Mr.  Vogt  and  Mr. 
Masanz  have  applied  for  pat¬ 
ents  on  the  tank,  which  cost 
slightly  more  than  $75  in  labor 
and  materials  to  build. 

Plexiglass  Nvas  also  used  for 
two  complete  film  processing 
units  —  one  for  each  production 
line.  Containing  each  unit  is  a 
plexiglass  tank  through  which 
water  fiows  to  maintain  proper 
temperatures. 

The  main  tank  is  partitioned 
into  six  compartments,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  plexiglass  tank  for 
chemicals.  The  chemical  tanks 
have  floating  lids,  and  are  kept 
filled  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Vogrt  computes  his  total 
film  processing  time  this  w^ay: 
developing,  2  minutes;  fixing, 
1  minute;  hypo  clearing  agent, 
half-minute;  washing,  2-3  min¬ 
utes;  photoflo,  half -minute;  dry¬ 
ing,  2-3  minutes. 

The  temperature  control  tanks 
— 8  %  inches  hi^,  8  inches  wide 
and  42  inches  long — were  also 
built  by  Mr.  Masanz  to  fit  the 
PP-D  sinks. 

With  the  new  equipment,  Mr. 
Vogt  said,  five  rolls  can  be 
processed  at  once. 


house -the  p|3||f  |3  Enlarged 

By  Freedom  Papers 

La  Habra,  Calif. 
Construction  is  underway  on 
new  offices  and  composing  room 
for  the  La  Habra  Star  and  Brea 
Progress  Division  of  Freedom 
615  square  feet  of  space — almost  Newspapers,  Inc. 
four  times  as  much  as  the  old  H.  M.  Hansen  of  Temple  City 
building — and  is  just  across  the  designed  the  7200  square  foot 
street  from  the  Kemp  Public  facility.  Publisher  Earl  G.  Par- 
’  ■’  y.  sons  said  the  value  of  the  plant 

The  new  building  will  support  and  land  exceeds  $100,000.  A 
an  additional  floor  over  the  en-  new  press  room  will  be  added  at 
tire  roof  plus  a  10-story  office  a  later  date, 
tower  over  the  main  business  The  air  conditioned  concrete 

building  will  have  an  entrance 
There  are  103  skydomes  for  of  travertine  marble  veneer, 
natural  lighting.  with  a  completion  date  set  for 

The  building  provides  space  June  1.  The  location  at  600  S. 
for  tw’o  double-width  presses  Palm  St.  at  Emory  Ave.  is  near 
each  of  14  units  or  ultimate  the  downtown  area, 
printing  capacity  of  224  pages 
running  straight.  • 

The  building  is  on  solid  con-  —  .  w  B  a* 

Crete  piers  which  rest  on  blue  Eu  Y3gOW  n6tll'6S 
shale  45  feet  below  the  floor  Aa  ISacc  CalAcmait 


roiKS  10  ray  visit  occupied  by  the  newspapers  the 

*  first  week  of  February  after  a 

CnilArn*  15-month  construction  period. 

10  I  inivw  vQUcir 6  Seven  blocks  from  its  old  build- 

”  ing,  the  structure  contains  62,- 

WicHiTA  Falls,  Texas 
A  lot  of  folks  are  expected  to 
“Come  Callin’  ”  on  this  North 
Texas  city  when  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  Wichita  Falls 
Times  and  Record  News  form¬ 
ally  open  their  new  million  dol¬ 
lar  home  at  Times  Square  April 
2-5. 

The  first  official  guests  to  view  office, 
the  block-long  newspaper  plant 
will  be  the  60  correspondents 
from  the  19  North  Texas  and 
four  Southern  Oklahoma  Coun¬ 
ties  served  by  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  Also  included  in  this 
printing  center  was  formed  here  initial  list  of  guests  will  be  cir- 
recently  with  the  delivery  of  a  culation  agents  and  editors  and 
five-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  publishers  from  the  area, 
offset  press  to  Color  Graphic  These  people  will  visit  the 
Inc.  new  publishing  plant  on  Thurs-  l^vel. 

According  to  Richard  E.  Lapp,  day,  April  2 — the  publication 
president,  provision  for  color  date  for  a  special  edition  com-  1 00th  Offset  Press 
and  high  production  capabilities  memorating  the  opening  of 

of  the  new  press  has  enabled  Times  Square.  A  total  of  100  Fairchild  Color 

the  firm  to  secure  contracts  for  Editors,  publishers,  and  news-  King  web-offset  presses  are  now 
the  offset  production  of  eight  paper  officials  of  dailies  through-  in  operation,  according  to  an 
area  weekly  newspapers  and  a  out  the  Southwest  are  sched-  announcement  by  Fairchild 
variety  of  multicolor  shoppers  uled  to  tour  the  new  plant  on  Graphic  Equipment,  a  Division 
and  circulars.  April  3.  The  groups  will  be  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  In- 

Longest  runs  planned  for  the  guests  of  Rhea  Howard,  editor  strument  Corporation.  The  100th  outstanding  sales. 

Vanguard  press  are  the  stand-  and  publisher  of  the  Times  and  installation  was  made  recently  There  is  an  interesting  side- 
ard-size  Cleveland  Metro,  now  Record  News,  at  dinners  cli-  at  the  Memphis  plant  of  Kelly  light.  When  Mr.  Yagow  sold  a 
at  50,000  copies  per  week  with  maxing  their  visits.  &  Jamison  where  a  five-unit  Goss  Suburban  press  to  the 

six  monotone  pages  and  a  dou-  The  general  public  will  tour  Color  King  press  was  installed.  Daily  Record  at  Edinburg, 
ble  truck  in  two  colors,  and  the  the  big  Times  Square  facility  This  press  will  be  used  to  print  Texas,  the  new  press  replac^ 
weekly  Spotlight,  a  tabloid  with  on  April  4  and  5.  a  variety  of  newspaper  and  com-  a  Goss  Comet  he  had  sold  —  his 

circulation  of  80,000  per  issue.  The  new  publishing  plant  was  mercial  work.  first  press  sale. 
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Chico 


...of  die  Santa Fe 


fk  ^ 

Santa  Fe 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 


Servine  the  West  and 
Southwut 


Who  is  Chico  oi  the  Santa  Fe? 

He  is  not  an  engineer  or  a  conduc- 
tor  or  a  freight  or  passenger  agent. 

He  isn’t  a  real  person  at  all,  yet  he’s 
a  TV  star,  he  has  appeared  in  a  lot 
of  advertisements  and  you’ve  seen  his 
smile,  his  Indian  headband  and  his 
worn  blue  jeans  in  and  around  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  for  a  lot  of  years. 

Chico  is  an  Indian  kid.  He  is  a  kid 
because,  no  matter  how  old  a  man 
gets,  he  never  loses  a  kid’s  love  of 
trains.  Chico  will  never  lose  his  love 
for  the  Santa  Fe,  either. 

But  our  Chico  is  more ...  he  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

He  is  the  mascot  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

When  children  ride  through 
Chico’s  country,  on  any  of  Santa  Fe’s 
Chiefs,  through  the  mountains  and 
canyons  and  among  cowboys  and 
Indians,  Chico  is  their  friend,  passing 
on  his  love  of  his  country  to  them, 
helping  make  them  feel  at  home. 

Chico  is  the  vital,  energetic  spirit 
of  the  Santa  Fe  that  keeps  it  “always 
on  the  move  toward  a  better  way.’’ 
This  year,  for  example,  Santa  Fe  will 
invest  $100  million  in  capital  im¬ 
provements  . . .  new  freight  cars,  pas¬ 


senger  cars  and  the  like  that  will 
mean  belter  service  for  shippers  and 
travelers. 

The  spirit  of  Chico  rides  with  the 
Santa  Fe  freight  trains,  rolling  through 
the  night  or  day,  saying,  however  they 
say  it  in  Indian  talk,  “Take  care!  This 
is  valuable  cargo.  Get  it  safely  there! 
On  schedule  too!” 

The  face  of  Chico  smiles  out  from 
the  counter  of  every  Santa  Fe  ticket 
office,  at  the  businessman,  the  honey¬ 
moon  couple,  the  vacationer,  or  the 
student.  With  the  promise,  and  again 
we  translate,  "Come  along.  Go  my  way. 
People  expect  the  best  of  the  Santa  Fe!” 


Capitol  Fellows 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


not  too  difficult.  “I  have  carte 
blanche  to  speak  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor,”  he  says,  “so  what  I  say 
carries  weight  with  a  lot  of 
weighty  people.  That  can  fill 
your  ego  just  like  seeing  your 
name  in  print.” 

Mr.  Lesher  says  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  newsman-fellow  is  that 
“you  have  to  decide  whether  you 
want  to  be  a  Scotty  Reston  and 
believe  that  ‘the  truth  shall  set 
you  free’  or  whether  you  want 
to  put  up  with  the  facade  and 
nonsense  that  politics  requires 
but  where  you  are  in  a  position 
to  do  things.”  He  adds  that  the 
monetarj^  aspect — a  staff  worker 
in  a  Hill  office  can  earn  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  most 
good  reporters  —  often  draws 
good  men  away  from  journalism. 

Most  of  the  newsmen  came  to 
Washington  with  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Congress.  For 
many,  their  view’s  have  been 
changed  completely. 

“I  have  found  things  here 
completely  different  from  the 
way  I  expected,”  says  Neal 
Gregorj’,  who  is  in  the  office  of 
Rep.  Charles  Weltner.  “I  have 
become  more  conservative  in  my 
views.  I  think  that  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights,  many  people  are 
more  interested  in  the  issue  than 
in  getting  a  bill  through  Con- 
grress.  Senator  Humphrey  once 
said  his  worst  problem  is  with 
the  liberals.  He’s  a  pragmatic 
liberal,  which  is  the  only  way  to 
be.” 

Eliot  Carlson  says  “I’ve  seen 
how  little  the  reformers  under¬ 
stand  the  workings  of  Congress. 
The  big  problem  as  I  see  it  is  a 
lack  of  liberals,  not  the  need  for 
drastic  reforms.” 

Learns  lo  Respect  a  View 

“I  came  here  a  big  liberal,” 
says  Steve  Lesher.  “I  thought 
Howard  Smith  (chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  committee)  had 
horns.  But  I  have  come  to  re¬ 
spect  the  Southern  Democrats. 
I’d  rather  have  a  man  like 
William  Fulbright  signing  the 
Southern  manifesto  and  staying 
in  Congress  than  not  signing  it 
and  getting  beaten.  The  Con¬ 
gressman  has  to  be  responsive  to 
the  views  of  the  people  in  his 
district.  If  he  isn’t,  who  is?” 

Roger  Blobaum  says,  “I  came 
here  very  concerned  about  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  that  in  Con¬ 
gress  this  problem  is  not  as 
important  as  I  thought.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  off-the-record 
briefing  here.  I  also  didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  holding  executive 
sessions,  but  when  I  see  how 
complex  these  bills  are  and  the 
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imi)ortance  of  compromise.  I’ve 
become  convinced  that  these 
sessions  are  necessary.” 

Mr.  Blobaum  says  that  he  has 
heard  the  debate  about  the  evils 
of  the  seniority  system,  but  asks 
“What  are  the  alternatives?  You 
are  going  to  have  problems  with 
any  system.” 

John  Heritage  says  that  “my 
whole  idea  of  the  kind  of  people 
in  D.  C.  has  changed.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  people  in 
responsible  positions  here  are 
sincere,  articulate  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  about  most  subjects.  Many 
are  political  experts  as  well  as 
votegetters.  When  you  are  look¬ 
ing  in  from  outside,  much  of 
what  you  read  about  Congress  is 
critical.  When  you  get  close  and 
see  the  problems  Congressmen 
have  in  time  and  the  amount  of 
information  they  have  to  absorb, 
you  can  see  how  Congress  has  a 
hard  time  running  smoothly 
.sometimes.” 

Eyes  on  Pre!>>  (kirps 

The  Fellow’s  have  also  watched 
— with  a  critical  eye — the  way 
the  press  corps  covers  Congres¬ 
sional  issues.  The  main  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  Congressional 
issues  often  get  only  superficial 
treatment. 

“I  am  personally  not  satisfied 
with  the  kind  of  coverage  you 
get  out  of  Washington,”  says 
Steve  Lesher.  “When  you  just 
read  the  wire  stories  alx)ut  some 
of  the  big  issues,  I  have  found 
that  you  only  get  a  vague  idea 
of  w’hat  is  going  on.  The  press 
tends  to  picture  congressional 
debates  in  terms  of  black  and 
white,  which  is  easy  to  do  but 
doesn’t  give  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture.” 

“I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
Washington  officials  who  w’ore 
very  critical  of  the  kind  of  re¬ 
porting  they  are  getting,”  says 
John  Heritage.  “'They  felt  that 
many  reporters  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  W’hat  w’as  going  on  some 
times,  and  that  the  result  w’as 
distortion  out  of  ignorance.  I 
think  that  the  way  reporters  are 
‘spread  around’  you  can’t  expect 
more  than  superficial  coverage.” 

Neal  Gregory  adds,  “As  a 
new’spaperman,  you  like  to  seize 
on  a  lead.  But  there  are  very 
few  yes  and  no  values  or  black 
and  white  issues — but  many 
areas  of  grey.  I  think  the  main 
problem  is  that  much  reporting 
is  lacking  in  depth.  I  don’t  think 
that  this  is  alw’ays  the  re¬ 
porter’s  fault.  Most  newspapers 
don’t  have  enough  space  to  cover 
Washington  adequately.” 

Men  of  Experience 

Each  of  the  fellows  has  had 
from  two  to  ten  years  experience 
in  the  newspaper  field,  and  they 
feel  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
performance  of  the  press.  They 


range  in  age  from  25  to  33,  and 
most  of  them  took  leaves  of 
absence  from  their  newspapers 
to  take  part  in  the  program. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  the 
fellows  are  flexible,  according  to 
Donald  Tacheron,  director  of  the 
program  and  a  former  newsman 
and  fellow.  The  Association  pre¬ 
fers  newsmen  or  women  in  the 
age  bracket  of  from  25  to  35  who 
have  had  at  least  tw’o  years  of 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Mr.  Tacheron  says  that  most  of 
the  fellows  go  back  into  the 
new’spaper  field  after  their  stint 
on  the  hill,  and  find  that  their 
Washington  experience  is  a 
great  help  professionally. 

The  new’spapers  whose  re¬ 
porters  win  the  fellowships  are 
usually  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Tache¬ 
ron  says.  A  number  of  papers 
not  only  give  leaves  of  absence 
but  grant  stipends  as  well.  The 
New’  York  Times  Fund,  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  Fund, 
Time  Inc.  and  Nelson  Poynter, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  are  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  program. 

• 

Political  Slanting 
Will  Be  Exposetl 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Content  of  news  reports  in  all 
media  are  under  study  by  a 
committee  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Republican  Club  in  an  effort  to 
detect  any  slanting,  particularly 
in  political  coverage. 

Committeemen  are  using  tape 
recorders  in  their  homes  to 
document  television  and  radio 
announcements. 

Chairman  Donald  Nyre,  an 
engineer  for  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.,  with  degrees  from  San 
Diego  College  and  UCLA  in 
«‘ngineering,  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  said  his  committee  will 
expose  any  such  slanting  if  it 
finds  it  in  the  coming  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

• 

Norfolk  Papers  Plan 
Tv  Service  in  N.  C. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Ledger- 
Star  and  Virginian-Pilot  will 
provide  television  service  to 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  after  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $250,000  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  system  next  spring. 
The  new’spaper  corporation  here 
has  acquired  Southern  Commu¬ 
nications  Corporation  which 
held  a  franchise  to  operate  a 
tv  system  at  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Frank  Batten,  publisher,  said 
the  acquisition  will  prov’ide  “a 
much  needed  service  to  residents 
of  the  city  of  Roanoke  Rapids 
while  enabling  us  to  geographi¬ 
cally  diversify  our  activities  in 
a  related  field.” 


Johnsons  to  flave 
Editors  Visit 
At  While  House 

Washington 

The  President  and  .Mrs.  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  will  receive  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Ntwspaper  Editors  and  their 
wives  at  a  White  Hou.'^e  recep¬ 
tion  here  next  month. 

Details  are  being  worked  out 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
.said  the  affair  is  set  for  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  .\pril  17. 
This  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
ASNE  convention. 

The  local  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  will  play  host  to  edi¬ 
tors  at  a  Bloody  Mary-Calypso 
Breakfast  on  Saturday  morning, 
April  18,  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

• 

N.J.  Paper  Makes 
Exeeiitive  Changes 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Arthur  G.  McMahon  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald-Newt 
this  week,  and  Richard  Drukker, 
publisher,  appointed  Robert  0. 
Pellet  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper. 

Allen  W.  Smith,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  made  these  other  appoint 
ments:  Rodney  Odell,  night  edi¬ 
tor;  Victor  Winkler,  suburban 
editor,  succeeding  Alvin  B.  RM 
w’ho  will  retire;  Fordyce  W. 
Baker,  assistant  night  editor. 

Mr.  Pellet,  who  has  been 
working  with  an  educational 
television  station,  replaces  New¬ 
man  Wright,  who  requested 
transfer  back  to  news  work. 
James  Hanney  was  named  pro¬ 
gram  director  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

• 

Sells  lo  Kenya  .4gency 

Reuters  Ltd.  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Kenya 
News  Agency  for  exclusive  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  news  report  in 
Kenya.  Previously,  Reuters  sold 
to  an  independent  newspaper 
group.  The  Kenya  News  Agency 
was  established  recently  by  the 
government  with  the  help  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Tass  provides  service 
to  it  free. 

• 

Near-Million  Estate 

New  London,  Conn. 

Earle  W.  Stamm,  a  former 
president  of  The  Day  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (publishers  of  The 
Day,  afternoon  daily),  and  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Hartford 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  left  an  estate  valued  at 


$950,133.56. 
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Jail  Break 

(Contitmvd  from  page  15) 

ciated  Pn  ss  was  off  to  one  side 
of  Gregor\  as  the  prisoner  went 
by  with  his  hostafce. 

He  look'‘d  throuph  the  view¬ 
finder  of  his  Mamiyaflex  and 
waited  until  Grefforj"  came  into 
focus.  The  '  amera  had  been  pre¬ 
set  for  a  shot  at  al)OUt  four 
feet. 

“He  was  looking  to  my  left 
where  the  sheriff’s  office  is  lo¬ 
cated,”  Mr.  Kolenovsky  said. 
“He  didn’t  see  me  as  he  shouted 
‘Move  back  or  I  will  kill  her.’ 
The  flash  of  my  strobe  caused 
Gregory  to  turn  to  me  and  he 
said  ‘Get  Hack.’  I  gave  way  to 
the  right  and  the  two  moved 
past  me.” 

Another  AP  i)hotographer, 
Ferd  Kaufman,  followed  the 
pair  dow'ii  to  the  sidewalk,  snap¬ 
ping  pictures.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  deputy  sheriff  in 
his  viewfinder  as  the  lawman 
crawled  over  the  bumpers  of  two 
cars  i)arked  close  together  in 
the  parking  lot.” 

The  deputy  sheriff  took  the 
prisoner’s  toy  gun  —  made  of 
soap  —  away  from  him  and  it 
was  all  over.  But  not  before  Mr. 
Kaufman  had  it  all  on  film. 

\id>  ('.apliire 

While  Giegory  and  his  hos¬ 
tage  were  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd  of  reporters 
and  photographers,  Leon  Davis, 
a  CBS  reporter,  ran  smack  into 
a  prisoner. 

Mr.  Davis  had  gone  to  the 
first  floor  from  the  second  floor 
Ruby  trial  courtroom.  He  was 
starting  back  upstairs  when  a 
woman  yelled  from  above  “Stop 
that  man,  he’s  an  escaped  pris¬ 
oner.” 

"The  man  bumped  right  into 
me,”  Mr.  Davis  said.  “He  tried 
to  push  me  aside  but  I  grabbed 
him  to  keep  from  going  back 
down  the  stairs.” 

A  group  of  deputies  rushed 
up  and  grabbed  the  escaping 
prisoner,  Johnny  Robert  Jenkins. 
• 

Sons  Take  Over 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Eugene  and  Roger  Clay  have 
purchased  the  weekly  Dakota 
County  Tribune,  published  in 
nearby  Farmington,  Minn.,  from 
their  father,  Ham  Clay  Jr.  The 
Clay  family  has  operated  the 
80-year-old  Tribune  since  1923. 
• 

Daily’s  New  Home 

OWATONNA,  Minn. 

Construction  has  started  on  a 
new  plant  to  house  the  Owa- 
tonna  Daily  People’s  Press,  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Darby  II,  publisher, 
^id  the  one-story  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall. 


Presidents’  Letters 
Offered  As  a  Series 

Cleveland 

H.  Jack  Lang,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  advertising  agency  of 
I.,ang,  Fisher  &  Stashower,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Ia)s  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  .series  of  unusual  letters 
written  by  35  Presidents,  from 
George  Washington  to  Lyndon 
B.  John.son. 

The  letters,  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Plain  Dealer  here 
and  33  other  newspapers,  will 
I'un  weekly  until  November. 
There  is  a  close  parallel  l)etween 
the  context  of  the  letters  and 
situations  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Lang  edits  the  Wolf 
Magazine  of  Letters,  which 
prints  unusual  letters  from 
celebrities. 

• 

Toronto  Gltdie  Notes 
12()tli  Anniversary 

Toronto 

The  120th  anniversary  of  the 
(ilobe  (the  Globe  and  Mail  since 
1936)  was  marked  on  March  5, 
the  day  it  l)egan  as  a  weekly  in 
1844.  It  l)ecame  a  daily  in  1853. 

George  Brown,  the  fiery,  cru¬ 
sading  (‘ditor  who  founded  the 
Glol)e,  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  former  employe 
in  May,  1880.  In  .succeeding 
years  the  paper  has  been  owned 
by  Senator  Robert  Jaffray, 
William  Wright  and  R.  Howard 
Webster,  who  purchased  it  in 
1955. 

• 

Jo«  Fountain  Retires 

Joe  Fountain  is  retiring  as 
public  relations  officer  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways 
System  in  New  York.  He  has 
been  in  railroad  public  relations 
for  25  years.  On  August  3,  1923, 
while  working  for  AP,  he  was 
the  only  reporter  to  witness  the 
swearing-in  of  Calvin  Coolidge 
as  President  at  Plymouth,  Vt. 

• 

Sports  Editor 

Colorado  Springs 

Lynn  Howell  has  been  ap- 
))ointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press. 
He  was  with  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette  as  .sports  writer, 
the  Davenport  Daily  Times  as 
assistant  sports  editor,  and 
Davenport  Morning  Democrat 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Offset  in  Trinidad 

The  Evening  News  of  Port- 
of-Spain,  Trinidad,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  printed  on  a  Goss  Urbanite 
Offset  Press,  with  full-color  fa¬ 
cilities,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  New 
York  representatives,  has  been 
advised.  The  News,  with  31,784 
circulation,  is  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Trinidad  Guardian. 
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Shirley  E.  Klein,  left,  executive  assistant  to  the  manager,  Westchtihr 
County  Publishers,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  Robert  E.  Harrison,  pro- 
duction  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Computer  programmers  Sallie  Brown  and  Stanley  Trawicic  are  shown 
at  the  processor  console,  heart  of  the  NCR  315,  as  Carl  Spaulding, 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  representative,  looks  on. 


Versatile  Computer 
Service  Displayed 


From  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press;  Left  to  right —  D.  H.  Lawson, 
color  plant  superintendent;  Arthur  W.  Brown,  comptroller;  and  Robet 
6.  Smith,  managing  editor. 


Orlando,  Fla.  employes  in  approximately  15 
A  wide  assortment  of  chores  minutes  when  conversion  is  com- 
which  can  be  performed  by  a  pleted  in  an  estimated  30  days. 
$300,000  computer  installation 

held  the  interest  of  a  large  Other  Funetiuns 

group  of  newspaper  executives  Also  in  the  planning  stage, 
on  a  visit  to  the  plant  of  Orlan-  according  to  NCR  spokesmen, 
do  Daily  Newspapers  Inc.  here  are  programs  that  will; 

March  2  and  3.  ,  ,  ,  ,  1.  Sort  and  alphabetize  classi- 

Martin  Andersen,  head  of  the  advertising,  set  it  in  type 

company  which  publishes  the  jjjjj  customer  from  tape 
OrUindo  Morning  Sentinel  and  punched  when  the  original 
the  Evening  Star,  was  host  to  charge  invoice  is  typed. 

75  out-of-to\vn  newspaper  pub-  „  .  p  ,  . 

lishers,  production  experts,  edi-  ,  •  t-t  juu 

tors  and  comptrollers  for  a  dem-  rejustify  and  hyphen- 

onstration  of  the  National  Cash  for  Sentinel  and  Star  meas- 
Register  Company's  “315”  com-  type  styles, 

puter.  Automatically  dummy  dis- 

The  computer— installed  bv  advertising,  based  on  infor- 

ODN  last  month— demonstrated  mation  taken  directly  from  the 
a  wide  range  of  capabilities,  insertion  order  according  to  size 
including  j'ustifying  and  hy-  make-up  of  the  ad  and  the 
phenating  9  pt.,  11  pica  lines  at  type  of  merchandise  being  adver- 
the  rate  of  180  per  minute.  tised ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 

NCR  demonstrators  also  month,  automatically  bill  the 
printed  a  sampling  of  the  pay-  advertiser. 

roll  for  ODN  and  its  two  sub-  4.  Eliminate  virtually  all  cir- 
sidiaries,  Florida  Engraving  Co.  culation  book  work:  Making  up 
and  Jack  Rabbit  Express.  draw  tapes;  billing  prepaid  and 

Frank  Murphy,  Sentinel-Star  mail  subscribers;  preparing  post 
chief  programmer,  estimated  office  statements;  and  keeping 
that  the  computer  will  take  out  circulation  information  for 
income  taxes,  social  security  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
other  payroll  deductions,  figure  “If  all  that  works  out,”  Mr. 
commissions  and  reimbursed  ex-  Andersen  commented,  “we  can 
penses  and  turn  out  the  checks  see  a  tremendous  saving,  but  we 
for  the  three  companies’  800  don’t  expect  to  eliminate  any 
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IMP,/ is 

Watching  the  computer  "reader"  run  through  some  tape  are:  Lett  to 
right — W.  H.  Cornwell,  production  manager  of  Orlando  Daily  News, 
papers;  Carl  Spaulding,  of  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton;  and 
Jim  Dowdy,  tape  equipment  operator. 


minimum  of  confi^ruration  for 
typesetting  that  leases  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,700  a  month  or 
can  be  purchased  for  $124,000. 

Although  the  series  is  limited 
to  typesetting  alone,  it  could  be 
expanded  “at  any  time  to  per¬ 
form  other  applications  of  an 
accounting  nature  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  components,”  a 
company  spokesman  said. 

In  commenting  on  the  demon¬ 
stration,  J.  J.  Eberle,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Miami 
Sews,  said,  “I’m  very  much 
impressed  with  the  future  of 
computers.  This  application  of 
performing  end-of-line  functions 
automatically  is  just  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  the  real  potential  of 
computer  operations.” 

More  Development  Needed 

Upton  Hudson,  treasurer  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
Tulsa,  said:  “I  think  it  has  a 
lot  of  development  to  go  through 
before  it  is  truly  economical.” 

A.  T.  Wellner,  systems  analyst 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
foresaw  an  increasing  role  of 
computers  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  “not  only  for  setting  type 
and  doing  payroll,  but  for  pro¬ 
viding  management  information 
on  every  phase  of  the  company’s 
operations.” 

Mr.  Andersen  agreed  that  “it 
takes  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot 
of  patience  to  introduce  the 
computer.  We’ve  spent  our 
money,  and  now  we  have  to  have 
patience. 

“But  we  think  it  will  work 
just  as  our  offset  color  press  for 
our  own  Sunday  magazine  has 
worked. 

“We  have  never  Iwught  a  piece 
of  new  electronic  machinery 
without  experiencing  heartbreak 
and  delay,  until  our  people  are 
properly  trained.” 


Television  Cited 
In  Polk  Awards 
For  JFK  Report 

Long  Island  University  will 
present  its  16th  annual  George 
Polk  Memorial  Awards  for  sig¬ 
nificant  achievements  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1963  at  a  luncheon 
March  24  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
inception  of  the  aw-ards,  three 
winners  were  designated  for  a 
single  news  category.  The 
award,  for  national  reporting, 
went  to  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC 
television  networks  for  cover¬ 
age  of  the  events  in  Dallas  and 
Washington  following  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Three  special  awards  —  out¬ 
side  the  regular  categories  — 
went  to  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  his  wrap- 
up  story  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike;  radio  station 
WNEW  for  its  apprenticeship 
workshop  in  new.swriting  for 
college  journalism  students,  and 
Peter  Lyon  for  his  biography  of 
S.  S.  McClure,  syndicate  pioneer. 

The  awards,  bronze  plaques, 
will  be  presented  also  to  the 
following: 

Foreign  Reporting  —  David 
Halberstam,  New  York  Times, 
Viet  Nam. 

Metropolitayi  Reporting  — 
Norman  C.  Miller,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Magazine  Reporting  —  Gil¬ 
bert  A.  Harrison,  New  Republic. 

Criticism  —  New  York  Re¬ 
view  of  Books. 

News  Photography  —  Roger 
Ansong,  string  photographer  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Eliza- 
bethville.  The  Congo. 


Times  Tower 
Cornerstone 
Is  Removed 

Contents  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  old  Times  Tower,  Broad¬ 
way  and  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
which  is  being  converted  into  a 
modern  business  building  by  the 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  will  be 
turned  over  to  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  March  17. 

The  building  housed  the  New 
York  Times  from  1904  until 
1913,  when  it  moved  to  West 
43rd  St.  The  offices  of  Editor 
&  PiiBLisiiE®  were  in  Times 
Tower  for  many  years  until  it 
moved  a  few  years  ago  to  850 
Third  Ave.  The  new  name  of  the 
building  when  it  is  re-sheathed 
in  metal  and  glass,  will  be  .Al¬ 
lied  Chemical  Tower. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  at 
the  base  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Broadway  entrance  Jan.  18, 
1904.  Prayer  was  given  by 
Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  an  address 
was  made  by  Charles  Miller, 
then  editor  of  the  Times. 

Iphigene  Bertha  Ochs  (now 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
wife  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Times),  daughter 
of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher, 
was  then  11  years  old.  She  de¬ 
livered  this  dedicatory  message: 

Dedication  Message 

“I  dedicate  this  building  to 
the  use  of  the  New  York  Times. 
May  those  who  labor  herein  see 
the  right  and  .serve  it  with 
courage  and  intelligence  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  and  for  decent 
and  dignified  journalism;  and 
may  the  blessing  of  Go<l  ever 
rest  upon  them.” 

The  cornerstone  contains : 

Jubilee  (50th  anniversary) 
Edition  of  the  Times  dated  Sept. 
8,  1901. 

Testimonials  following  publi¬ 
cation  of  Jubilee  Edition. 

The  Times  annual  financial 
review,  Jan.  3,  1904. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Times,  also  published  by 
Mr.  Ochs,  25th  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  dated  Jan.  3,  1904. 

Photographs  and  biographies 
of  C.  L.  W.  Eidlitz  and  Andrew 
C.  McKenzie,  architects. 

Cornerstone  program. 

Copy  of  Editor  Miller’s  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  Times  story  announcing 
new  building  plans,  dated  June 
27,  1903. 

Roster  of  employes  of  the 
Times. 

Times  stories  containing  de¬ 


tails  of  the  building  and  its 
various  features. 

United  States  coins. 

List  of  notable  New  Yorkers, 
1869-99. 

“World  Almanac,  1904  Edi¬ 
tion.” 

“Who’s  Who  In  America.” 

Issues  of  other  New  York 
daily  newspapers  of  Jan.  18, 
1904. 

• 

Robert  L.  Taylor 
Named  Publisher 
Of  Phila.  Bulletin 

Philadelphia 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bulletin  Company  on  March  9, 
Roliert  McLean,  chairman  of  the 
l>oard  and  jmblisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
relincjuished  the  title  of  pub¬ 
lisher  which  he  has  held  for  33 
years. 

Rol>ert  L.  Taylor,  the  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  company,  also  be¬ 
comes  the  publisher  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Mr.  McLean  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

The  directors  added  to  the 
t)oard  of  the  Bulletin  company 
are  William  L.  McLean  III,  and 
Donald  McLean. 

Robert  McLean,  who  last  week 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 
.Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  and  radio  .station  KTMS, 
will  take  over  shortly  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  News- 
Press. 

Stuart  Taylor,  presently  vice- 
president  of  the  Bulletin  Co., 
will  go  to  Santa  Barbara  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Press.  He 
is  Robert’s  twin. 

*  «  * 

Washington 

Documents  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  here  last  week  gave  $350,- 
000  as  the  consideration  paid 
for  KTMS  radio  station  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  purchas^  the  interests  of 
Thomas  N.  Storke  and  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  Santa  Ba/rbara  News- 
Press  and  affiliated  properties. 
(E&P,  March  7).  The  amount 
paid  for  the  newspaper  was  not 
disclosed. 

For  Brotherhood 

Beloit,  Wis. 

The  Beloit  Daily  News  and 
its  managing  editor,  Laurence 
A.  Raymer,  were  honored  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Wisconsin  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
editorial  emphasis  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Brotherhood  week. 
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IT  READS! — Philco  Corporation's  General  Purpose  Print  Reader  can 
convert  the  typewritten  words  to  machine  language  and  transfer  it  to 
tape  or  punched  cards.  Next  step  in  the  line  might  be  a  computer 
to  prepare  justified  tape  to  operate  linecasting  machines.  The  reader 
is  available  at  a  cost  of  around  $600,000. 


Long,  Hard 
Pull  After 
Strike  Toll 

Charles  City,  la. 

It’s  been  a  lonp  hard  pull 
since  Sept.  3,  1963,  when  Willard 
.4rchie  and  his  son,  David, 
Iwught  the  Charles  City  Press 
after  a  10-weeks  labor  dispute 
that  almost  ruined  the  news¬ 
paper. 

There  were  inunense  problems 
when  the  Archies  acquired  the 
paper  from  Paul  R.  Bumbarger 
and  Keith  L.  Powell. 

Throuph  65  of  its  67  years 
the  Press  operated  an  open  shop, 
the  strike  occurring  when  it 
failed  to  agree  on  a  second  con¬ 
tract  2*2  years  after  the  printers 
had  been  organized. 

The  Press  was  unable  to  pub¬ 
lish  for  four  weeks  after  the 
June  27  strike  liegan.  Within  a 
month  a  crew  of  production  men 
had  been  assembled  and  publica¬ 
tion  resumed. 

Merchants  Divided 

Many  merchants,  however, 
went  along  with  a  union  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  not  advertise  until 
the  strike  was  officially  settled, 
according  to  Bumbarger  and 
Powell,  but  others  could  see  that 
“our  .struggle  was  their  own.” 

Earnings  diminished  lielow  the 
profit  level  and  advertising  de¬ 
clined  below  50  percent  of  nor¬ 
mal  lev'el  for  local  display. 

The  former  owners  said:  “We 
were  losing  money  every  week. 
We  had  gone  into  the  strike 
willing  to  give  up  a  year’s  profit. 
We  risked  losing  still  more,  of 
operating  without  capital  or 
going  broke  entirely.” 

Bumbarger  and  Powell,  who 
reported  strike  developments 
fully  in  their  newspaper  said 
“our  most  telling  blow”  was  the 
disclosure  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  Press  print¬ 
ers  for  12  months  ranged  from 
$106  to  $119.40 — in  the  upper 
level  of  wages  paid  in  Charles 
City. 

The  strike  took  a  tremendous 
toll  on  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  according  to  David 
Archie.  Recovering  linage  has 
been  extremely  difficult,  but  cir¬ 
culation  has  had  a  relatively 
quick  comeback. 

Emphasis  on  Local 

“We  are  within  roughly  100 
papers  of  what  figured  to  be 
close  to  a  5,000  circulation  before 
the  strike,”  Mr.  Archie  said.  “We 
have  placed  great  emphasis  on 
local  news  since  taking  over. 
About  60  percent  of  page  one 
is  local.” 


Mr.  Archie  said  the  maximum 
circulation  of  the  Press  would 
be  about  5,500  and  the  new 
ow’nership  is  striving  toward 
that  goal.  Meanwhile,  ad  linage 
is  gaining  slowly  and  merchants’ 
reaction  to  the  ownership  change 
has  been  good. 

“The  general  feeling  is,”  he 
stated,  “they’d  just  as  soon  for¬ 
get  there  was  a  strike  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  doing  normal  or 
increased  business.” 

Aside  from  a  couple  of 
changes  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  sales  force  Press  per¬ 
sonnel  is  unchanged. 

“There  is  no  doubt  the  strike 
had  a  damaging  effect  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  it  will  take  time  to 
get  back  linage.  We’re  working 
hard  on  it,”  Mr.  Archie  pointed 
out. 

The  Archies  publish  the  Shen¬ 


andoah  (la.)  Sentinel  and  David 
Archie  is  publisher  of  the  Iowan 
magazine,  a  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  concerned  with  the 
development  and  growth  of 
Iowa’s  highway  system. 

• 

Best  Sellers  Series 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
and  Allied  Publications  is  host¬ 
ing  four  luncheons  for  women 
in  the  seventh  observance  of  the 
Best  Sellers  series,  a  literary 
program  featuring  speakers  in 
the  field  of  best  selling  novels, 
theater  and  world  affairs.  Five 
speakers  were  on  the  opening 
program  for  350  women  diners. 
Robert  Hardy  Andrews,  author 
of  “A  Comer  of  Chicago,”  remi¬ 
nisced  about  his  early  days  as 
a  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter. 


13  from  Texas  Dailies 
At  Women’s  Seminar 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Staff  members  from  13  Texas 
newspapers  attended  a  recent 
Women’s  News  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  Chapter  and 
Texas  Christian  University. 

Miss  Lloyd  Stewart,  Fort 
Worth  Theta  Sigma  Plii  prea- 
dent  and  women’s  editor  of  the 
evening  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  presided. 

Those  attending  were:  Merry 
Jo  Bright,  Big  Spring  Herald; 
Donna  Derebery,  Denison  Her¬ 
ald;  Maxine  Fischer,  Temple 
Telegram;  Nell  Gillman,  Port 
Arthur  News;  Carol  V.  Higley, 
Childress  Index;  Betty  Hughes, 
Abilene  Reporter-News;  Sue 
Norman,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Myrtle  Oefinger,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  &  News;  Ruby 
Osborn,  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal;  Annie  Lee  Williams, 
Wichita  Falls  Times;  Dru  Wil¬ 
liams,  Fort  Worth  Press,  and 
Ethel  Woodby,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle. 

• 

34  Venezuelan  Youths 
In  ‘Operation  Amigo’ 

Akron,  Ohio 
They  smiled,  they  laughed, 
they  tried  to  keep  it  light.  But 
there  was  a  catch  in  every 
throat  and  tears  welled  in  near¬ 
ly  every  eye  as  Operation  Amigo 
came  to  an  end  at  Garfield  Hi^ 
School  here  the  other  day. 

Thirty-four  Venezuelan  stu¬ 
dents  were  bidding  farewell  to 
the  Akron  families  with  whom 
they  had  lived  for  two  weeks.  | 
Eighteen  hundred  pupils  of  the  ; 
high  school  were  on  hand  as  the 
visitors  took  off  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  j 

Operation  Amigo  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  Knight  newspaper,  to 
foster  inter-American  under¬ 
standing.  Each  student  lived 
with  an  Akron  family,  includ¬ 
ing  several  Negro  families. 
Climax  of  the  visit  was  a  dinner 
at  which  a  panel  of  civic  leaders 
answered  questions  of  the  Latin 
Americans. 

• 

Honors  Lawrence 

Washington 
David  Lawrence,  editor  of 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Repod 
and  a  syndicated  columnist,  this 
week  received  the  1964  Journal¬ 
istic  Achievement  Award  from 
the  American  Legion. 

Daniel  F.  Foley,  the  Legion’s 
national  commander,  presented 
the  award.  He  praised  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  “consistent  devotion  to 
the  finest  ideals  of  American 
journalism”  and  said  that  he 
had  constantly  been  fair  in  re¬ 
porting  the  views  of  the  Legion- 
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Official  Asks  Gag 
On  Police  Reporting 


Los  Angeles  “3.  Unless  the  person  in  cus- 
A  set  of  stringent  rules  for  tody  is  represented  by  counsel, 
police  procedure  that  would  and  both  prisoner  and  counsel 
drastically  limit  reporters’  ac-  give  their  written  consent  there- 
cess  to  crime  news  has  been  to,  no  news  media  representative 
proposed  by  California’s  attor-  shall  be  allowed  to  interview 
ney  general.  prisoners. 

The  proposed  rules,  which  “4_  Unless  the  prisoner  is  rep- 
even  forbid  a  police  officer  to  resented  by  counsel  and  both  the 
|)cnnit  his  i)icture  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  counsel  agree  in 
with  a  prisoner  “or  someone  de-  writing,  no  photographs  shall 
picting  the  prisoner,”  came  out  jjg  allowed  to  be  taken  of  any 
of  a  series  of  Zone  Chiefs  Meet-  person  in  custody, 
ings  called  last  month  by  At-  ..5  Confessions,  admissions, 
torney  General  Stanley  Mosk  statements  by  the  per- 

with  law  enforcement  officers  in  custody,  or  summaries 

Angeles,  San  Francusco  and  ^hem,  shall  not  be  released  to 
Sacramento.  (  •  ,  e  .  ),  news  media  representatives 

‘Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press’  I’Y  any  person.  In  the  unusual 
case  release  may  be  authorized 
The  proposed  rules  would  by  the  sheriff  or  chief  of  police 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
l)hotograi)hers  to  take  any  pic-  trict  attorney, 
tures  of  felony  sus^cts  or  for  ..g  ^  designated  department 
reporters  to  tidk  to  .suspec^.  employee  shall  be  responsible 
They  would  forbid  a  police  offi-  maintaining  close  liaison 

oer  from  giving  reporters  even  members  of  the  news  me- 

summaries  of  statements  made  » 
to  police  by  jiersons  taken  into 

custody.  Police  Chief  Opposes  Kules 

Mr.  Mosk’s  suggested  rules  _  .  ,  „ 

were  contained  in  a  formal  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Wil- 
statement  titled  ‘Tair  Trial  and 

Free  Press,  Some  Cases  and  Chief  Meeting  and  in  later 

Suggestions*’  which  he  sub-  interviews  has  expressed  stron^r 
mitted  to  the  law  enforcement  opposition  to  the  proposed  rules, 
officers  at  the  meetings.  rules,  he  said,  would  place 

“It  is  important  to  remember  great  a  burden  on  police  offi- 
that  the  primary  function  of  a  would  also,  by  making 

law  enforcement  agency  is  the  legal  for  police  officers  to 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  suppress  information  about 
safeguarding  of  life,  jiroperty  fheir  activities,  open  the  way 
and  liberty:  not  the  supplying  pol'ee  abuses, 
of  news  media  with  stories,”  the  It  has  been  a  routine  matter 
statement  said.  with  both  the  Ixis  Angeles  Police 

“In  establishing  any  restric-  Department  and  the  Los  Angeles 
tive  rules  along  these  lines  it  County  Sheriff’s  office  to  make 
must  always  lie  uppermost  in  most  police  and  sheriff’s  crime 
your  minds  that  the  public  has  and  arrest  reports  available  to 
a  right  to  know  of  police  per-  reporters.  Photographs  of  per¬ 
formance  and  of  criminal  activi-  .sons  arrested  have  also  been 
ties.  That  is  not  to  .say  that  the  permitted,  but  not  photographs 
police  department  has  a  func-  taken  of  prisoners  in  jail, 
tion  to  act  as  a  story-supplier  Mr.  Mosk  said  crime  report- 
for  news  media.  ing  as  practiced  by  television 

Pr»poM>d  Rules  brought  the  issue  of  free¬ 

dom  of  crime  reporting  to  the 
“The  following  rules  might  fore  in  recent  years.  He  cited 
well  be  considered  for  applica-  the  Supreme  Court’s  reversal  of 
tion  in  any  law  enforcement  a  conviction  in  Rideau  v.  Loui- 
agency:  siana  in  which  the  court  held 

“1.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  that  a  televised  confession  so 
duty,  no  officer  below  the  rank  prejudiced  the  defendant  that  he 

“I - shall  lie  allowed  did  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

to  make  any  statement  or  di-  “The  obvious  impact  of  the 
"1  ge  any  information  concern-  decision,”  he  said,  “will  be  on 

«  If  investigation  un-  procedures.  The  operators 

less  specifically  authorized  to  do  ,  .  ...  . 

so  jjy  of  television  stations  will  in  no 

“2.  No  officer  shall  allow  his  affected  by  reversals  of 

>  picture  to  be  taken  with  a  pris-  convictions  caused  by  their  tele- 
oner  or  someone  depicting  the  vising  such  “Rideau”  confes- 
prisoner.  sions.” 
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READY  IN  1967 — This  is  the  archifects'  design  for  the  new  home  of  the 
Jacksonville  newspapers  in  downtown  Jacksonville. 

I  ell  tion,  the  Journal,  will  have 

ICKSOHVlUC  attained  the  age  of  78. 

Florida  Publishing  Company 
Oe  ■  was  incorporated  in  1887  and 
the  following  year  acquired  the 
^  Times-Union  which  traces  its 

O  •!  _  origin  to  Dec.  31,  1864. 

“  vV  The  Jacksonville  Journal  was 

^  purchased  by  the  publishing 
•eliminary  plans  have  been  company  in  1959.  The  Times- 
lunced  by  Florida  Publishing  is  published  every  morn- 

pany  for  construction  of  a  the  Journal  every  week- 

;i-million  dollar  plant  to  afternoon. 

;e  the  Florida  Times-Union  Principal  stockholders  of  Flor- 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Publishing  Company  are: 

le  announcement  was  made  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Robert  Millar,  president  of  Company,  Seaboard  Air  Line 
publishing  company.  Railroad  Company  and  the 

psifimpd  hv  the  Jacksonville  Kenan  family. 


Jacksonville 
Papers  Start 
New  Building 

Preliminary  plans  have  been 
announced  by  Florida  Publishing 
Company  for  construction  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  plant  to 
house  the  Florida  Times-Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  Millar,  president  of 
the  publishing  company. 

Designed  by  the  Jacksonville 
architectural  firm  of  Kemp, 
Bunch  &  Jackson,  the  new  build¬ 
ing  has  lieen  planned  as  two 
distinct  units. 

The  first  will  be  an  11-story 
tower  housing  all  departments 
and  offices  dealing  most  fre- 
((uently  with  the  general  public: 
administration,  advertising  and 
editorial. 

The  second  unit  will  be  a  two- 
level  production  building  linked 
to  the  tower  by  an  enclosed  con¬ 
course,  conveyors  and  other  com¬ 
munications  lines. 

Served  by  both  a  rail  siding 
and  a  truck  dock,  it  will  contain 
all  facilities  for  handling  and 
storing  newsprint  and  supplies 
and  for  actual  production  of  the 
newspapers. 

The  presses  will  lie  in  a  three- 
level  area  visible  through  glass 
walls  to  passersby  on  the  street 
side  of  the  building. 

The  site  for  the  publi.shing 
center  is  a  nine-acre  tract  be¬ 
side  the  St.  Johns  River  in  down¬ 
town  Jacksonville.  The  building 
will  contain  225,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  present  a 
facade  of  stone  panels  and  grey 
heat  absorbing  glass. 

Clearing  of  the  site  has  begun, 
with  completion  date  of  the 
building  in  early  1967. 

Before  the  new  plant  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  the  Times-Union 
will  have  reached  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  and  its  sister  jiublica- 


Arrestetl  Reporter 
Sues  Police  Officers 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Harry  Kennedy  Jr.,  a  Dayton 
Daily  News  police  reporter,  has 
filed  suit  against  two  Dayton 
])ol  icemen  charging  them  with 
assault  and  false  arrest. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  jailed 
briefly  March  2  when  he  refused 
a  iiolice  command  to  get  out  of 
the  street  while  covering  a  three- 
alarm  hotel  fire.  (E&P,  March 
T). 

The  suit  is  against  Sgt.  Virgil 
Reck  and  Ptl.  Fred  Watts.  Filed 
by  attorneys  for  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  it  seeks  $25,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages  and  $2,500  in  com- 
jiensatory  damages. 

• 

206-P^.  Edition  Tells 
Northwest  Profjrpss 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Southeastern  Washington  and 
Northeastern  Oregon  activities 
of  the  past  year  are  reviewed 
in  the  39th  annual  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin  published  Feb.  26. 

The  206-page  edition  with  a 
press  run  of  21,150  copies  went 
to  28  foreign  countries  and  to 
all  of  the  states. 

The  edition  carried  a  three- 
color  and  black  cover  and  con¬ 
tained  26  color  advertisements. 


Trastees  Sue 
For  Share  in 
Paper’s  Sale 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Former  owners  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Times  are  being  sued  for 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
U.  S.  District  Court. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  Archibald  McHie  of  Florida 
and  George  McHie  of  Michigan 
heirs  of  the  late  Sidmon  S.  Mc¬ 
Hie,  founder  of  the  paper,  and 
also  trustees  in  his  estate. 

Named  as  defendants  are 
James  S.  DeLaurier  of  Munster, 
former  editor  and  publisher; 
Mrs.  Audrey  McHie  Bohling, 
Mrs.  Janet  McHie  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Mignon  VVoolridge  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  McHie  Fudge 
Laughlin.  All  are  former  trus¬ 
tees. 

Also  named  as  defendants  are 
the  Hammond  Publishing  Co., 
the  former  owner  of  the  Times; 
Hammond  Realty  Co.,  a  related 
company;  Hammond  Publishers 
Inc.,  present  owners  of  the 
Times,  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  East  Chicago.  The 
bank  holds  in  escrow  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  created  when  the 
Times  was  sold  in  1962  to  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Howard. 

The  plaintiffs  in  their  suit 
contend  they  did  not  get  their 
just  share  of  the  estate,  of  which 
they  were  beneficiaries.  They 
are  seeking  judgments  of  $320,- 
000,  which  they  said  was  their 
share  of  the  sale  of  the  paper; 
$182,400,  interest  from  Aug.  31, 
1954,  at  6  percent,  and  $640,- 
000  in  punitive  damages. 

The  total  suit  filed  is  for  $1,- 
142,400. 

The  same  plaintiffs  have  on 
file  a  companion  suit  in  which 
they  seek  production  of  all  the 
documents  of  the  company  for 
inspection,  copying  and  photo¬ 
graphing,  from  1944  to  1963. 
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NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


TOP  DRAWER — All  U.S.  bureau  chiefs  of  the  Associated  Press  met  in 
New  York  March  6-7  for  discussion  of  operations  with  chief  executives. 
Shown  here,  left  to  right,  are:  Frank  Wetiel,  Baltimore;  Howard  Graves, 
Albuquerque;  Al  Orton,  Chicago,  and  Charles  Capaldo,  Des  Moines. 


Phone  Co.  Strikers 
Protest  Editorial 
About  Sabotage 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

In  protest  against  an  editorial 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook,  .')0  .striking  employes  of 
the  General  Telephone  Co. 
.staged  a  2\it  hour  picket-line 
demonstration  in  front  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  picketing  came  at  the 
close  of  the  140-day  strike 
against  the  utility.  The  editorial 
w’as  entitled  “Sabotage  Won’t 
Win  Strikes,’’  referring  to  many 
incidents  of  damage  to  telephone 
facilities,  including  a  fire  in  an 
office. 

Larry  Beckerman,  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  the 
Communications  Workers  of 
America,  after  ordering  the 
pickets  dispersed,  explained : 
“Your  new'spaper  was  exercising 
its  right  of  free  speech  when  it 
published  that  editorial.  Our 
members  decided  to  exercise 
their  right  of  free  speech  and 
stage  this  demonstration.  No¬ 
body  ordered  them  to  do  it.” 

Publisher-Editor  Robert  E. 
McClure  had  this  comment: 

“The  Evening  Outlook  has 
reported  this  strike  from  its 
inception  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  newspaper  or  new’s 
media,  and  our  coverage  has 
been  praised  by  both  the  union 
and  the  telephone  company. 

“The  editorial  that  the 
marchers  were  criticizing  was 


MORE  retail 
linage  by  the  use 
of  The  Rlaht  Time 
.  build  character 
for  your  staffers 
write  or  phone: 
OEOROE  NEU3TADT 
31  Union  Square 
New  York  3  N  Y 
.no  obligation. 


the  first  editorial  this  newspaper 
has  printed  alx)ut  the  strike.  It 
deplored  the  recent  sabotage 
that  has  occurred. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  stated 
that  this  new’spaper  does  not 
take  sides  in  the  dispute. 

“Yesterday,  we  published  a 
lengthy  letter,  which  began  on 
Page  1,  from  Mr.  Harold  V. 
Sandy,  president  of  the  Union 
local  in  Santa  Monica,  rebutting 
some  of  the  statements  we  made 
in  the  editorial. 

“If  this  isn’t  fair  treatment, 
we  can  do  no  more. 

“We  have  had  about  40  can¬ 
cellations  since  the  editorial  was 
published  Tuesday.  Feelings  run 
high  in  a  situation  like  this,  but 
we  hope  those  who  hav’e  stopped 
their  subscriptions  realize  we 
have  done  a  praiseworthy  job  of 
reporting  this  strike  and  will 
rejoin  us.” 

Sniitlit*  Buy  Paper 
From  Scripps  Lea^e 

Glasgow,  Mont. 

Harold  M.  Smith  and  his  wife, 
Irene,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  have 
purchased  the  Glasgow  Courier 
from  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Harold  Burges,  former  owner, 
will  remain  in  charge  of  the 
twdce-weekly  Courier.  Mr.  Smith, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Pocatello  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
plans  to  move  to  Glasgow.  He 
has  published  papers  at  Black- 
foot,  Idaho,  in  Nebraska  and  in 
Colorado. 

• 

A  Correction 

In  the  Jan.  18  issue  of  E&P, 
page  62,  it  was  incorrectly  stated 
that  George  B.  Thornhill  pur¬ 
chased  the  w'eekly  Sausalito 
(Calif.)  Marin  News  and  Marin 
Guide,  but  that  John  M.  Harlan, 
News  publisher,  had  retained 
owmership  of  the  local  plant  and 
its  equipment.  Mr.  Thornhill 
actually  purchased  all  of  the 
assets  of  both  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  plant  equipment.  Mr. 
Harlan  retained  ownership  of 
the  building  only. 


Editors’  Parley 
Scheduled  Month 
Before  Election 

The  1964  Conference  of 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  will  take 
place  in  Washington,  Oct.  5-7, 
one  month  prior  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  election.  Sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  said  he  was  hopeful  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  nominees  would  address 
the  delegates. 

He  said  other  government 
leaders  w’ould  be  invited  to  speak 
and  submit  to  questions  from  the 
editors. 

“We  want  the  expert  news¬ 
papermen  and  expert  political 
newsmakers  together  for  stimu¬ 
lating  and  challenging  exchanges 
on  all  major  issues  and  problems 
of  the  day,”  Mr.  Thomason  said. 

In  addition  to  the  speeches, 
the  delegates  will  explore  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  editorial  matters  at  four 
working  sessions.  As  in  past  con¬ 
ferences,  the  schedule  will  in¬ 
clude  an  evaluation  of  UPI 
services. 

• 

Clinton  Installs 
Fourth  Web  Unit 

CUNTON,  Ind. 

Installation  of  a  fourth  web 
perfecting  printing  unit  on  its 
Color  King  offset  press  was  com¬ 
pleted  recently  at  the  Daily 
Clintonian,  a  division  of  Clin¬ 
ton  Color  Crafters,  Inc. 

George  L.  Carey,  publisher, 
said  a  large  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  printed  at 
the  Clintonian  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  demand  for 
color  made  the  press  enlarge¬ 
ment  necessary'. 

The  Clintonian  now  prints  14 
weekly  new’spapers  in  both  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana,  weekly  color 
supplements  for  two  other  daily 
newspapers,  weekly  grocery 
store  circulars  and  several 
monthly  metropolitan  shopping 
center  publications. 

The  Clintonian  switched  from 
hot  t>T)e  and  a  flat  bed  printed 
newspaper  to  an  offset  in  1962. 
• 

DeAndrade  Re-elected 

Boston 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade  of 
Boston  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Un¬ 
ion  of  North  America  in  the  re 
cent  quadrennial  balloting.  He 
received  943  votes.  His  rival 
John  W.  Hays,  of  Dallas,  re 
ceived  363  votes.  Mr.  DeAnd¬ 
rade  has  been  president  of  the 
union  since  1959. 
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George  (i rimes  Dies; 

Sold  Paper  Year  Ago 

Oxnard,  Calif. 

Georpe  C.  Grimes,  r)9,  editor 
and  publisiior  of  the  Oxnard 
Daily  Pri  >^^-('ourier  and  a  r>0- 
vear  new.^man,  died  March  4.  He 
purchased  the  Press-Courier  in 
1945  and  remained  in  charpe 
after  last  year  sellinp  the  stock 
to  Brush-.Moore  Publishinp  Co. 
of  Canton,  Ohio, 

He  started  his  career  as  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  ))ai)€r,  worked  on 
Lincoln  (Neb,)  Daily  Star, 
was  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (Neb,)  Herald  and 
publisher  of  the  Platte  Valley 
Daily  Setea  at  Scottsbluff,  Neb, 
Later  he  was  manapinp  editor 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  New  York  for 
two  years,  then  came  to  Oxnard. 
One  of  his  four  sons,  Lee,  is 
manapinp  editor  of  the  Press- 
Courier  and  another,  Thomas, 
is  advertising  director. 

• 

George  White,  63, 

Tampa  ('arlooiiist 

Tampa,  Fla. 

George  White,  whose  daily  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  were  a  fixture  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune’s  front  page 
for  nearly  .')(»  years,  died  March 
■  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  63. 

'  In  all,  Mr.  White  <lrcw  more 
than  10,000  cartoons  for  the 
Tribune  front  i)age  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  editorial  page. 

Mr.  White  headed  the  Tribune- 
Times  art  department. 

• 

Bingham*»«  Son  Dies 

LotusviLLE,  Ky. 

Jonathan  Worth  Bingham,  21, 
died  March  7  when  he  touched  a 
high  voltage  wire  and  fell  from 
a  utility  pole.  The  University  of 
!  Louisville  senior  was  working 
vcith  friends  on  a  wiring  project 
at  the  Bingham  home.  His 
father,  Barry  Bingham,  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Tim-es. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  Markham,  78,  native 
of  Kansas  and  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  for  12 
years;  .March  6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Fred  Snodgr-Ass,  61,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Tress-Scimitar;  March  7.  He 
was  born  in  Oklahoma. 

*  4c 

Richard  R.  Smith,  .IO,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun;  March  6,  by  drowning.  He 
had  worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  the  Toronto 
f  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  before 
coming  to  Florida  eight  years 
ago. 


Barred  by  S.  Africa 

The  South  African  Consulate 
at  New  Orleans  has  notified 
.Saul  Friedman  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  that  the  Government 
has  rejected  his  application  for 
a  residency  permit  in  Johannes¬ 
burg.  He  applied  last  August, 
with  endorsements  of  President 
Johnson  and  two  members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Friedman  said  he 
was  to  have  worked  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  proprietors 
of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  for  six 
months, 

• 

Sysleiiis  Manager 

Milwaukee 

The  creation  of  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  “manager  of  systems  and 
procedures”  was  announced  by 
the  Journal  Company.  Norman 
J.  Goller,  former  assistant  of¬ 
fice  manager,  was  named  to  the 
new  po.st.  He  will  supervise  in¬ 
vestigation  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  necessary  for  conversion 
to  a  computer  system  for  the 
business  office. 

• 

F«r  Fair  Coverage 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Hudson  County  Central  Labor 
Council  (AFL-CIO)  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  award  (the  first  one 
of  its  kind)  to  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  for  “daily  reporting  of 
labor  .stories  in  an  unbiased 
manner.”  The  presentation  was 
made  to  A.  Bruce  Cook,  editor, 
and  Francis  R.  Oliver,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

• 

1,006  Prize-Seekers 

Chicago 

A  record  total  of  1,006  entries 
have  lieen  received  in  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  contest,  according  to 
Russell  E.  Hurst,  executive  offi¬ 
cer.  Award  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  April.  The  annual 
Awards  banquet  will  take  place 
at  Phoenix,  May  2. 

• 

Daily  on  Offset 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  Evening  Observer  is  now 
running  its  11,000  circulation  on 
a  new  32-page  Goss  Urbanite 
photo-offset  press,  H,  K,  Wil¬ 
liams  III,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  “hit  the  button”  to  start 
the  new  operation  for  the  Ob- 
ser\’er’s  40th  edition  in  its  82nd 


A<l(ls  Sat.  Morning 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Lakeland  Ledger,  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  and  Sunday,  will 
add  a  Saturday  morning  edition 
March  28.  Single-copy  price  for 
daily  editions  will  be  .5c,  Sunday 
will  be  1.5c;  home  delivery  will 
be  raised  from  40c  to  45c. 


Newspapers  in  Spain 
To  Get  AP  Reports 

The  Associated  Press  and 
EFE,  the  Spanish  national  news 
agency,  have  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  AP  news  will  l)e 
distributed  to  Spanish  papers 
.starting  in  .4pril. 

EFE  —  the  name  is  the  Span¬ 
ish  word  for  the  English  letter 
“F”  —  will  be  linked  to  the 
main  European  news  wire  of 
AP.  AP  news  will  l)e  distributed 
as  a  special,  .separate  report. 
News  from  other  press  associa¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  reach 
Spanish  papers  on  another  com¬ 
bined  wire. 

Carlos  Sentis,  director  of 
EFE,  announced  signature  of 
contracts  in  Madrid  with  Harold 
K.  Milks,  AP  bureau  chief  for 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

EFE  is  the  only  i)ress  associa¬ 
tion  distributing  foreign  news 


in  Spain.  It  is  a  25-year-old 
stock  company. 


Sherman  K.  Ellis  Dies; 
(]o-Founcler  of  Agency 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  71,  retired 
advertising  man  whose  career 
stretched  back  to  World  War  I 
days,  died  at  his  home  here 
Feb.  27  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Ellis  joined  in  founding 
Fletcher  &  Ellis  Advertising 
Company,  now  known  as  La- 
Roche  &  Co.,  in  New  York  in 
1926  after  working  for  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  Erwin 
Wasey. 

Mr.  Ellis  left  Benton  &  Bowles 
Inc.  in  1954  to  move  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  he  served  as  crea¬ 
tive  consultant  to  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc. 


ANNOUNC^EMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
Iioses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEIN  FEIC.HNER  AGENCY 

VEHINON  V.  PAINE, 

Quality  Newspai>ers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSP.\PERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
WashinRton  9.  D.C. 

DEIcatur  2-2311 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburff,  Oretton 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying ?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes!  News- 
.paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
'12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WANT  TO  SE’LL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Bo.x  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  legal  status. 
Will  sell  half  interest  to  one  experi¬ 
enced  editorial-advertising  end.  P.  O. 
Box  5461,  San  Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND,  SAFE  WESTKUES 
— Wis.  $85M-J210M:  Colo.  $60M:  Mo. 
$125M;  ,S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  $115M; 
Fla.  $320M;  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

WESnCLY  $158,000  gross.  Zone  4. 
Owner  retiring,  but  will  retain  interest 
and  give  easy  terms  to  capable  oper¬ 
ator.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C 

1.  WESTTIRN  SUBURBAN.  Gross  ex¬ 
ceeds  $200,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Priced  at  $140,000.  Terms. 

2,  EAST  COAST.  Exclusive.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS.SOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

100-YEIAR  OU)  Northern  Ohio  weekly 
and  job  plant  grossing  over  $30,000. 
One-third  down.  Owner  retiring.  Box 
1303,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

HIGH-PROFIT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
Only  $10,000  down,  incl.  building,  plant 
and  receivables.  Grossing  over  $50,000. 
Hurry ! 

CALIF,  exclusive  2  weeklies,  fine  plant, 
grossing  over  $120,000,  $30,000  down. 
Isolated  but  good  growth. 

CALIF.  DAILY  POTT^^TTAL,  ex¬ 
plosive  growth,  needs  chain  buyer  or 
publisher  with  plenty  money  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

IWRGB  WESTERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Excellent  off.set  equipment,  sets  type 
hot.  Most  desirable  city.  Grossing  over 
$300M.  Priced  under  gross.  Publisher 
ill.  Complete  information  to  qualified 
buyer  who  can  pay  $73M  or  more 
down.  DEAN  SELLERS.  Broker,  625 
E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 

OFFSET  WESIKLY,  fast-growing  city, 
Zone  3,  S45.COO.  Ihiblishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

BE  PART  OF  COLORADO  BOOM! 
County  weekly  in  small  city,  50%  an¬ 
nual  increase  gross  past  3  years.  Lucra'< 
tive  job  shop.  High  profit  opportunity 
or  prestige  spot  for  “gentleman"  pub¬ 
lisher.  Tops  for  industry,  recreation, 
schools.  Box  1301,  Eiditor  &  Ehiblisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


OPPORTUNITY — Good  New  England 
weekly  for  sale  by  owner  with  other 
enterprises.  Grossing  J40M.  CPA 
audited.  Good  financing  available  for 
experienced  newsman;  also  chance  to 
manage  with  option  to  buy.  Box  1281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  Zone  3.  $15,000  all 
cash  which  is  owner’s  annual  salary 
and  profit.  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


WEEHCLY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE. 
Many  fine  opportunities  in  B^t.  For 
details,  write  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.. 
2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20009. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

HAVE  SE7VE31AL  extremely  qualified 
buyers  tor  newspapers  in  20,000  to 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW. 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew.  P.O.  Box  12. 
Panama  City,  Florida.  Phone  234-3743. 


PRESENT  GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
small  daily  and  offset  publication  plant 
in  Middlewest  seeks  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  minor  interest  in  sound  weekly  or 
small  daily  with  option  to  buy.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  newspaper  pn^uc- 
tion  wi^  daily,  weekly,  suburban, 
metropolitan  and  country  newspapers 
make  any  good  newspaper  property  at¬ 
tractive.  Write  Box  1261,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 

Features 

“POCKETTBOOK” — a  low  cost  w*ay  to 
please  your  advertisers.  Write:  Leader- 
News.  Waupin,  Wisconsin  for  samples. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


TTIE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


EJECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING — REJPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  mart 

Circulation  Equipment 


AOCU-SPEED  COIN  TRAYS 
Description  on  reqnest. 

P.  O.  Box  2456,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


1  SPEEIDAUMAT.  Mtslel  2605  w/auto 
feed  loaded  with  attachments 

5  SPEEDAUMAT  automatic  Grapho- 
types.  3  model  6740,  2  model  6780 

2  FLEDCOWRITERS,  mo<lel  FG80 

1  ADDRESSOGRAPH  automatic 
Graphotype.  model  6781 
10  SPEED.AUMAT  cabinets 

Priced  for  quick  saJe! 

George  Tillery,  3096  N.  Westhaven, 
Orange,  Calif.  714  637-1976. 

Composing  Room 

MAT  DETECTORS  —  FAIRCHILD. 
Cost  over  $600  each;  sell  for  $295  or 
have  3  for  $800.  Universal  Strip  Caster, 
Model  8  with  TTS.  CSM  wide  aux. 
Star  Quadder  and  saw.  Roger  Casey's 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  623  S.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  complete  with 
Teletypesetter  unit,  electric  pot.  Metal- 
master  feeder.  $2,500.  Available  ap¬ 
proximately  30  days.  May  be  seen  in 
daily  operation.  Write  or  call:  Eugene 
Howell.  News-Argus.  Goldsboro,  N  C. 
RE  4-4401. 
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Equipment  Mart 

•UY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


Composing  Room 

WOOD  .AUTOPLATE  22%.  vacuum 
back.  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 
with  inline  automiller.  10  ton  Kemp 
Metal  Pot  with  6  immersion  (ras 
burners,  temp,  control,  motor  valves, 
etc.  Can  \ye  seen  operatinfc*  Available 
2  weeks.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82  Beek- 
man  St..  N.  Y.  100S8,  BE  3-1791. 


Quitting  Business 
Sale 

2  No.  30  Linos,  3  No.  14’s,  G-2  Inter- 
tyi>e.  Ludlow,  138  Fonts  of  Ludlow 
mats.  8  Ludlow  cabinets.  2  Elrods,  page 
proof  press,  turtles,  saws,  miterers. 
chases,  galley  cabinets,  some  good 
foundry  type  and  large  wood  type, 
routers,  stereo  equipment,  40  pp.  Goss. 
24  pp.  Scott,  both  with  color  decks  and 
%  folders,  light  fixtures,  miscellaneous 
equipment. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  PRESS 
21  N.  Main  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Bridge  1-1480 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  ser.  44294, 
with  Teletype  operating  unit  attached, 
alternate  casting,  3  magazines,  4 
molds.  Being  replaced  by  Elektron. 
The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 


LINO.  MOLD  DISK.  2  Univ..  2  HL 
Pockets,  $65;  Lino.  iK>t  and  pump  cam. 
$75:  Lino,  crucible  with  mouthpiece 
and  plunger,  $50  ;  set  24  medium  space- 
bands,  $24.  All  above  in  good  usable 
condition.  Miller  Typesetting  Co.,  542 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


LINOGRAPH,  2  mag,  3  sts  mts ;  $150. 
Stanton  Ptg..  1017  Rd.  144,  Moores- 
ville,  Ind.  VE  1-3576. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMP.ANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

Perforator  Tape 

TOP  QUALITY  PERFORATOR  TAPES 
produced  by  fully  integrated  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  to:  Papertronics,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Hammermill  Paper  Co.. 
P.  O.  Box  56,  Oswego,  New  York 
13126. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En¬ 
graving  equipment  still  oi>erating,  but 
our  newspaper  is  going  “’OGRAPH” — 
camera,  lens,  lights,  6.5-85-120  screens, 
light  integrator,  sink,  depth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  .and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  8pee<l 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 
FOR  SALE 

Five-unit  HOE  press,  Cut-off  23^*. 
end  fed,  three  arch-type  units  and  two 
flat-type,  two  double  Folders  (one  heavy 
duty),  three  sets  of  Angle  Bars,  two 
Slitters,  Cooksey  Web-severing  Devices. 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors  (one  from 
each  side  of  press),  150  H.P.  G.E. 
Motor  and  Control  (new  nine  years 
ago).  Inching  Motor,  Three  Capco  Ink 
Fountains.  Press  may  be  purchased 
complete — three  units  and  folder — or 
two  units  and  folder.  Price  complete 
$.30,000.  May  he  seen  running  daily  at 
the  EXAMINER,  Peterborough.  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  Phone  W,  J.  GARNER, 
area  code  705,  745-4641, 


HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS— S7L  36  x 
48  sheet,  A.C.  motors,  Omaha  folder, 
35  X  45  sheet,  A.C.  motor  (plus  a 
Vacuum  Frame  and  Arc  Lamp — needs 
attention) — all  for  only  $1,760.  F.O.B. 
truck.  WHAT  A  BUY  1  Printers’ 
Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


LIQUIDATION 
Remaining  Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


(all  22-%"  cut-off) 

3  HOE  VER’nCAL  TYPE  PRESSES. 

1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERN 
PRESS. 

1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERN 
PRESS. 

8  HOE  Octuple  PANCOAST  COLOR 
PRESSES. 


3  10-ton  Metal  Pots. 

4  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates. 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 


10  Intertype,  Models  C/H/F. 

Extra  Magazines  &  Racks. 
Linotype-Intertype  Mats. 

Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  models  320 
&  325G  power. 

Ad  Makeup  Frames,  etc. 

Monotype  Strip  Caster. 


Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver. 
Complete  FLAT  STEREO  Equipment, 
including  Hoe  Remelt  Pot.  Jig-Saw  & 
Drill,  Radial  Arm  Router.  Mono-Rail 
Saw  Trimmer,  etc. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  59  to  08"  under- 
fe<l.  web  detectors.  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder.  23A  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels.  Jones  auto¬ 
matic  tension,  2  color  cylinders.  3 
G.E.  100  HP  motors,  speeds  48,- 
000  i.p.h.  Manufactured  in  1934. 
Goss  Unitube — 4  units,  1  color 
cylinder 

16  page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  —  10 
years  old  —  complete  w/*/4  and 
%  folder  &  late  style  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

Goss  Ck)x-0-Type 

R.  Hoe  Monarch  #2  Mat  roller — 2 

Goss  46U  Mat  roller.  The  indus¬ 
tries  giant.  13,000  lbs.  for 
“around  the  clock”  molding. 
22%"  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 
cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
23A'"  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 
cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
22%"  Tabloid  Autoplate  chases 
22%"  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
23^"  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS 

3-Unit  48-page  high  spec<l  low  ci». 
struction  press.  Double  folder,  22k* 
cut-off.  End  roll  paper  brackets  wHk 
electric  hoists.  60-inch  wide  Web.  Posy 
Autoplate,  electric  metal  furnace.  Su. 
Hi  Former  and  curved  router. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10411 


HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
40-Page  Capacity 

Two  16-page  floor  printing  sectiosi 
with  half  deck  for  additional  4  ptm 
or  (X>LOR  ads  on  4  pages  of  a  It 
page  pairer.  Folder  22%  inch  cubol 
with  quarter  page  mail  fold.  AC  motor 
drive  220  volts,  delivers  4  to  16  pa|« 
by  2  page  jumps  and  16  to  32  pafa 
by  4  page  jumps.  Inspection  invitsi 
price  reasonable,  immerliate  delivery. 
Palmer  Bateman.  Jr.,  Somerset  Pro*, 
Somerville.  New  Jersey. 


Harris  LTC-22x30  Offset 

Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  21^* 

2  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
1  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  Lig) 
Morlel  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 


Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold. 
WANTED— All  Types  Of 
Composing  Room  Equipment 


APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 
210  ELIZABETH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  12,  N.Y. 
worth  6-0070 


12  X  18  KLUGE  JOB  PRESS,  Seriil 
#  NB  1212157.  Excellent  conditka 
Used  very  little.  Must  see  it  to  lO' 
predate  value.  $2,000  our  floor.  The  Ob 
server-News-Enterprise,  Newton  N.  C. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Ssl* 

MONOMELT  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Ei 
tra  cutter.  Good  condition.  G.  Mw 
miller,  (Jalifornian.  Salinas,  Calif. 


Pony  Autoplate  23y*j"  cut-off. 
Tubular  curved  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  Iwards  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise.  Idsho 


HAMMOND  PL.\TE  SHAVER.  Model 
.S-SB.  new  gu.arantee,  $19,50. 

U  giant  size  Mat  Roller,  reconditioiui 
$4250.  Goss  45  C.  heavy  duty  Mk 
Roller,  $2750.  Hoe.  700-ton  direct  ^ 
sure  press,  thoroughly  reconditio^ 
$9750.  Aliove  can  l>e  seen  in  operatk*. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mut 
712  S.  Federal  Street,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-«» 


ELECTRIC  G-4-4  Intertype.  Must  be  i« 
good  condition.  Box  1284,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


USED  Recordak  film  reader 
Minden  (La.)  Press 


Linotypes — Intertypes-  Ludlowe 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
136  Churcli  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  * 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  March  14, 

_ ad 


Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


CIRCULATIdM  DIRECTOR  —  Ener¬ 
getic  47.000  suburban  daily  seeks 
enterprising  director  to  capitalize  on 
tremendous  r.'rowth  potential.  Strong 
support  for  solid  promotion,  delivery 
nnwrams.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
nisn.  fox  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIKCULATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
circulation  manager,  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  circulation  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  in  a  city  of  100.000  popula¬ 
tion,  Area  6.  Must  be  experience  in 
down  to  earth  promotions  with  carrier 
boys.  Send  '-omplete  resume  including 
personsl,  education,  and  job  background 
and  salary  requirements.  Correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential.  Box  1286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  with 
tales  ability.  Must  lie  free  to  travel  for 
wveral  months  at  a  time.  Terrific  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  single  or  a  divorced 
man.  Must  own  late  model  car — lie 
bondable.  Salary,  mileage  per  diem. 
Send  complete  resume  in  your  own 
words  to  Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAOER-Assistant 
or  Jt3  man  -stymied  in  present  job — 
ready  to  move  up?  A  real  opportunity 
it  available  immediately  to  locate  as 
assistant  circulation  manager  on  pro¬ 
gressive  combination  daily  (over  100.- 
000  circulation)  in  the  East.  Excellent 
market  with  ideal  living  conditions. 
Prefer  college  training  with  back¬ 
ground  in  "Little  Merchant”  promotion 
and  administration.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Please  send  complete 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  1309,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

f.lassifipd  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted  with 
background  of  sales,  layout  and  cre¬ 
ative  ability.  Age  no  factor  if  seasoned, 
ambitious  and  lo.nded  with  initiative. 
Grand  opportunity  for  permanence — 
attractive  starting  wage — hospital  and 
health  lienefits  with  one  of  Ohio’s  top 
six  evening  dailies.  Modern,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant  with  private  office  and  two 
very  exceptional  female  assistants  for 
office  and  telephone  operation.  Write 
immediately  stating  .all  pertinent  in¬ 
formation.  including  starting  salary  de¬ 
sired,  references,  proof  of  selling  abil¬ 
ity,  sample  layout  and  tear  sheets.  Pro¬ 
motion  ability  is  a  requisite.  Address; 
Dale  Brubaker,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Ashland  Times  Gazette,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 

CAM  to  supervise  department  .and 
handle  outside  automotive,  real  estate 
and  retail  sales.  Daily  Ixxiger-Gazette, 
P.  0.  Box  711,  Ijancaster.  California. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classifieil,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E4P  fones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to: 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear- 
horn,  CSiicago  3,  Ill. 

PJSPliAY  SALESMAN  needed  now  on 
19.000  West  Coast  daily  in  group  of 
seven.  Top  figure  for  top-notch  sales¬ 
man;  a  permanent  job  on  excellent 
^If,  best  working  conditions.  Excel¬ 
lent  living  in  Northern  California 
s^veation  .area.  Pull  resume  to  Box 
1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  MIDWEST  DAILY 
—30,000  bracket — has  opening  for  well- 
rounded  retail  ad  salesman.  Layout  a 
must.  Excellent  starting  salary — best 
working  conditions — congenial  staff — 
many  fringe  benefits,  i^nd  complete 
rerome  to  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


STATEWIDE  SELLING  by  phone. 
Permanent.  Salary,  Commission.  Man 
or  woman.  $15,000  yearly  potential. 
Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  Southwest  Ohio  weekly  — 
aggressive  young  man  who  can  handle 
layouts,  plan  campaign  and  sell.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  college 
training  and/or  experience  for  6,000 
daily  circulation  imper.  We  desire  man 
who  will  take  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  10,000  tourist,  industrial  and 
shopping  center  city.  Reply;  B.  T. 
Huckle,  Box  616,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Suburban 
daily  in  one  of  the  country’s  hottest 
markets  seeks  an  ad  director  with  com¬ 
petitive  experience.  Must  lie  a  good 
salesman  himself  and  know  how  to 
lead  men.  Top  salary  plus  bonuses.  Box 
1320,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
for  established  36-page  weekly.  Elxcel- 
ient  position  for  the  right  man.  Please 
give  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  1235,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


’TWO  VACANCIES:  Need  experienced 
reporter,  sports  editor,  for  9,000  coastal 
daily.  Salary  range  $90-$110  for  5% 
day  week.  Top  working  conditions^-ex- 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  picture, 
complete  resume.  References  will  be 
checked.  No  drinker  need  apply.  Write: 
Editor,  Jacksonville  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 


EDITOR  or  combination  manager-edi¬ 
tor,  weekly.  Zone  3.  Challenging  op- 
iwrtunity.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 

.Sales-oriented  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  specula¬ 
tive  layouts.  No  original  art,  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  all 
classifications.  Permanent  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employe  benefits.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


ADVEIRTISING  MANAGER  for  Kansas 
Daily.  Would  consider  2nd  man  on 
large  staff.  Experience  necessary.  Give 
full  background  in  letter.  The  El 
Dorado.  Kansas,  Times. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  group  on  Mass.  South  Shore.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  ;ul  <lepartment  has  created 
this  opening.  Permanent  position  with 
bright  future  in  fast  growing  area. 
Please  send  complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  F.  P.  Co.,  16  Park  St.,  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass. 


THE  LEDGER-ENQUIRER  Newspa- 
I>ers,  Columbus.  Ga.,  has  openings  for 
two  e.xiwrienced  retail  staffers  good  on 
copy  and  layout :  also  layout  man-copy 
writer.  Contact:  Retail  Advertising 
Manager. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Western  Pennsylvania  afternoon 
daily  in  23,000-circulation  class.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  College  graduate  in 
journalism  acceptable.  Newspaper  offers 
five-day,  40-hour  week,  fully  paid  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan.  i)ension,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR -WRITER 

Aero-space  component  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  writer  with  HO 
&  PR  experience.  Tech,  back¬ 
ground  preferred  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  resume.  Permanent 
with  good  opportunity  in  new 
department. 

NATIONAL 

WATER  LIFT  COMPANY 
2220  Palmer  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Attention:  Personnel  Department 


GENERAL  REPOR’TER  by  Area  2 
morning  paper  with  18,000  circulation. 
State  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 
1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  (man  or  woman)  want^ 
for  position  on  Pekin  (III.)  Daily 
Times,  Write  to:  Managing  Editor, 


EDITOR-WRITER 

$10,000-$  1 5,000 


ADVEimsiNG  SALESMAN-Newspa- 

r»r  in  top  East  Coast  suburban  market  organization ,  f  I 

>«**>  aggressive,  hard-hitting  sales-  please  tell  US  II 

raan  with  previous  newspaper  or  radio  education,  trav< 
Mpenence  ...  a  chance  of  a  life-time 
t®r  a  man  who  can  close  a  sale — pro- 
JiM.results.  Write  Box  1313,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  March  14,  1964 


Leading  magazine  on  eastern  seaboard  seeks  creative  young 
man  of  broad  experience  and  enthusiasms  for  its  expanding 
Book  Division  to  produce  popular  illustrated  books  on  peo¬ 
ples,  places,  and  the  world  of  nature.  Must  be  a  highly 
skilled,  exacting  editor,  a  polished  writer,  a  schedule-con¬ 
scious  leader.  Must  write  with  imagination,  strong  story 
sense,  ability  to  breathe  life  into  subject.  Must  have  zest 
for  deep  research,  high  standards  of  accuracy  and  crafts¬ 
manship.  Skill  at  condensing,  brightening  copy,  drawing 
out  authors  to  improve  stories  essential.  Also  flair  for  writ¬ 
ing  terse,  flavorful  picture  captions  and  headlines.  Must 
have  work  experience  with  pictorial  journalism  and  pro¬ 
duction;  natural  history  background  helpful. 

Opportunity  for  travel,  advancement  within  long-established 
organization;  frequent  salary  reviews.  In  confidential  letter 
please  tell  us  in  full  about  your  work  experience,  writings, 
education,  travel,  and  age. 


Box  1300  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 


REPORTER  with  top  writing  ability, 
initiative,  versatiiity,  wanted  for  prize 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area 
B  community,  50,000  population.  Some 
camera  ability  deeirable.  Fine  working 
conditions,  professionai  staff,  superior 
lienefits  over  generous  salary.  Write 
details  experience,  education,  refer¬ 
ences  and  send  clips  to  Box  1228,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 
Wire  Service 

Chicasro  publisher  of  international 
fame  has  opening  for  experienced 
wire  service  editor  or  writer,  age 
30-46,  who  seeks  a  higher  salary 
and  an  opi)ortunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  a  key  editorial  posi¬ 
tion. 

Starting  salary  to  $16,000.  Gen¬ 
erous  company  contributed  profit- 
sharing  plan  and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  benefits.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to: 

Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10,000  annually 
operating  suburban  sections  on  our 
area  daily.  Write,  sell.  Box  1268,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNAUSM  ’TEACHiniS  needed  for 
summer  vacation  work  on  copy  desk 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  pay  sought.  Box  1250. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  RoHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lesertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyabit  with 
ordtr)  4  tisit,  •  SOe  ,sr  fos  eseh 
initrtion;  3  tim,,  9  90e;  2  9  $1.00: 
1  timt  $1.10  ptr  lint.  If  kwc4,  a44  ^ 
fsr  box  fcrviet  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  to,y.  3  lines  siiniaua. 
Air-aail  scrriet  on  blind  ids  $1.00  mtra. 
Do  not  stnd  implaceabis  clip,ints,  (tc.. 
in  raponM  to  H*lp  VNnted  ad,  until 
direct  request  is  made  tor  thea.  EIiP 
cannot  be  responsible  fer  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaes  •  $1.25  per  line  each  InsertiM; 
3  tlBM  9  $1.35:  2  9  $145;  1  tiae 
S1.55  pv  lina.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  b« 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  In 
your  copy.  3  lints  ainiaua.  Alr-aail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tiac  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  ptr  line 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rulw,  boldfacte  cuts,  or  oihtr  dccoratiom 
chaniti  your  clastifltd  td  to  **cl8nMtd 
display.'’  Tki  rate  for  CtassHicd  Dteplay 
is  $2.50  ptr  apatt  lint— $35  ptr  cptuat 
inch  miniaua  space. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  Aj^ 
VERTISINC.  Tuosday,  5d)0  P.M, 
Count  36  characters  mi/m  spacee  par 
lint.  No  abbreriatient.  Baa  holders’ 
identities  hHd  in  strict  conadence.  Rt- 
olies  aailtd  daily.  Editor  A  Publisbtr 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

BSD  Tlilrd  Avo..  N,  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  FLoan  2-70S0 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  some  exiwri- 
ence,  chance  to  learn  on  fiist-growintj. 
top  ABC  weekly.  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
OOURIEai.  Tians  River,  N.J.  Call: 
201,  349-3000. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  PLAN,  dig  out  and 
write  quality  coveraKe  in  depth:  don’t 
mind  routine:  can  use  camera  (or  will 
learn):  like  small-city  living  near  a 
cultural  center:  our  award-winning  5- 
day  daily  has  o|>ening  for  you.  Phone 
or  air-mail  background  and  salar>’ 
requirements  to  George  Ewing.  Pule 
lisher.  Daily  Messenger,  Canadaigua. 
N.  Y. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Challenging 
editorial  position  with  small  itrogres- 
sive  Ohio  weekly.  Good  pay,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  life  insurance  plan.  Send 
resume  to :  Box  1220,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  FINANCIAL 
Top  opportunity  to  advance  with  ex¬ 
panding  national  magazine.  Near 
N.Y.C.  To  $13,000.  Box  1318,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  help  produce 
14,000  A.M.  daily,  co-direct  capable 
statT,  dummy  pages,  write  heads,  and 
do  bright  photo  layouts.  This  is  a  good, 
permanent  position  on  a  fine  growing 
daily  owned  by  an  alert,  progressive 
publisher.  Write  or  telephone  Editor 
Joseph  B.  Mosier,  if  you  are  in  Zones 
1  or  2.  Job  immediately  open.  The 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
518  JO  1-2300. 


LOOKING  TO  MOVE  UP? 


CITY  EDITOR — tTiallenging,  reward-  1 
ing  opportunity  awaits  intelligent,  hard  ' 
worker,  25-43,  on  7-day  20-25M  news-  i 
paper,  chart  area  4.  ^cellent  oppor-  ' 
tunity  to  move  up  in  organization  for  l 
man  who  can  build  extensive  local  | 
coverage.  References  required.  Inquires 
confidential,  Bo.x  1304,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 


If  you’re  No.  2  gal  in  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  you’re  blocked,  here’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hit  top  rung  and  get  out  of 
rut.  Growing  met  roiaditan  daily  seeks 
women’s  etiitor  with  motlern  ideas, 
creative  approach,  flare  for  attractive 
presentation.  Prompt  interview.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Day  hours.  Write,  in¬ 
cluding  resume,  salary  desired,  to 
Managing  Editor.  ’The  'Trentonian.  306 
East  Front  St..  Trenton,  N.  J.  08602. 


GENER.VL  REPORTER  combination  j 
beat.  Best  features,  opportunity,  for  i 
^gressive  bright  writer,  26.000  PM  I 
independent  daily  Wisconsin’s  richest 
area.  Write  full  details.  R.  W.  Bliss,  | 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


(TI’TY  &  SPORTS  EIDITDR  for  small 
Ohio  daily.  Must  have  news  initiative, 
be  dependable  and  accurate.  Box  1323, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER- ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Niish  Newspapers 

Somerville  New  Jersey 


^lllllllllllll.lll.lll.i..  . Ill . . .  .  ..I  .  .  I  I  !  .  I  lll.l!.lill!l.n,l.ill!l.lllllilllllllllllllll]llllllllliliililllllllllllllHIHIII|ll'l'l.'lll|l||||ll||||lim!l  l.|l  .  j: 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification . 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to:  I 

I  EDITOR  a  PUBUSHER  •  KO  TMrd  Aveaue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


METROPOLITAN  morning-Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8,  has  open- 
ings  for  qualified  sports  writers,  copy 
riders,  reporters.  Ideal  situations  for 
young  people  wishing  to  move  out  of 
the  small  paper  category.  Give  full 
details  of  education  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  1258,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


NIGHT  cmr  EDITOR  for  all-day 
paper.  Good  pay,  best  benefits  for  ag¬ 
gressive  man.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Elmira.  N.Y.,  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


REPOR’TER  with  imagination,  enter¬ 
prise  —  desire  to  improve  —  for  estab- 
lished,  dynamic  60,000  afternoon,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  near  major  urban 
center.  Zone  5.  Metropolitan  standards, 
pay,  benefits;  37^6  hour  week :  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  1290,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  III. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  DAILY  neetls  copy 
desk  man.  Must  be  able  to  relocate  im¬ 
mediately,  Write:  Cecil  Kelley,  Jr., 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRI’TER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  stiarkling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  me<lium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  l>e  a  iionus.  Send  us 
three  samples  of  your  best  feature 
work.  (This  ad  has  so  far  produced 
one  managing  editor  and  two  top  re¬ 
porters  for  our  growing  organization 
— any  more  takers?)  Box  1322,  BJditor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTItD 


Mechanical-Production 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  area  news  editor.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  good  pay,  hispitalization, 
pension  and  life  insurance  plan,  other 
fringe  benefits.  14,000  P.M.  daily.  Give 
full  details  experience  and  background 
first  letter.  All  replies  confidential.  D. 
F.  Daubel.  The  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  MEa4  for  daily  n«wi. 
paper  production  departments  in  EkP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  tnw. 
written  details  to:  Inland  Daily  p^n 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  J,  m 


i 


MACHINIST  for  ll-machine  IntsittM 
shop  with  mixers,  quadders  and  ’m 
$139.50  for  37tA  hr.  night  shift.  Hot 
pitalization,  vacations,  holiday  pay  and 
pension  plan.  Union  or  eligible.  Cbo- 
tact:  A.  L.  Nordhougen,  Fargo  Ponun" 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


MACHINIST  for  14-marhine  ihoti. 
Night  shift ;  40-hr.  week.  Good  pa/ 
TT.S  experience  necessary.  Call  or 
write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Commercial  Printing  plant 
Manager.  Profit-sharing.  Box  1262,  Edi. 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
We  need  an  exi>erienred  llotary  offwt 
pressman  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
our  pressroom  u|>er;itiun.  We  have  re- 
cently  installed  a  new  32-page  Gw 
Urbanite  press  in  a  completely  nee. 
modern  building.  Group  hospitaliutioii 
and  life  insurance  program.  Paid  ia. 
cation  and  generous  profit-sharing  plan. 
Open  shop.  Write  giving  experienn 
and  background.  Include  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Nolan  DeLaughter.  News-Times 
Pub.  Co..  El  Dorado,  Arkiinsas. 


.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and  Production  Manager  for  newspaper 
commercial  printer,  printing  newipa- 
l)ers-circulars.  Fully  experienced  in  all 
departments  of  letter  press  plant, 
ability  to  mark-up  copy.  Union.  Lo¬ 
cated  Western  Pennsylvania.  Write 
Box  1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOrR  for  3-edition. 
6-day  P.M..  Chart  Area  6:  five  wires: 
experienceel  man  who  knows  layout. 
Write  fully.  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Miscellaneous 


OFFSET  CAMERAMEN,  platemaken. 
pressman  needed  at  once.  PICA,  Sli  E. 
Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


EXECL’TIVE  SALESMAN 
for  long-established  major  national 
newspaper  supplement.  $250.00  - 
commission,  expenses,  car  and  growth 
opportunity.  Interesting,  challenginy- 
calling  on  publishers  and  departneni 
heads.  Must  travel  must  of  time.  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  territories.  Box  ISIO. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13.000  afternoon 
daily  in  Piedmont,  North  Carolina. 
Must  he  capable  of  running  lively 
sports  desk.  Elxcellent  fringe  benefits, 
^nd  samples,  resumes,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Publisher  Henry  L.  Weathers. 
Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily  Star. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  -SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR  for  growing  mid- 
western  daily.  Many  extra  lienefits. 
Possibility  for  advancement  in  group. 
Write  Robert  Nellis,  City  Editor,  Dixon 
ENening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Academic 


EINTERPRISING  NEWSMAN  with 
several  years  experience  for  diocesan 
weekly  trying  to  get  beneath  things  on 
all  meaningful  news  fronts.  Some 
editing,  makeup  experience  desirable ; 
to  $135.  Catholic  Star  Herald,  191  N. 
7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J.  08102. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHING  pmitim 
wanted  by  deskman,  38,  with  16  ywb 
experience  in  newspaper  field,  ladiM' 
Ing  leading  dailies.  Skilled  In  rwofl* 
Ing,  editing,  photo,  printing;  ^ 
teaching.  M.A.  Family.  Box  IW 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUerrOB 
same.  East.  Newsman  6  yean, 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  fli  PUBLISHER  for  March  14, 


21  nils f  ^ 


SItUBtions  Wsrited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 

Display  Advertising 

1  Editorial 

Mechanical-Production 

COMPUTER  ORIENTED 

printing  Management  Engineer 

Interested  in  developing  computer  solu¬ 
tions  to  printinK-publishinB  problems. 
B.S.  in  Printins  Manasement  —  Car- 
necie  Tech.  Twenty  years’  experience 
including  manaicer  of  a  million-dollar- 
s-year  printinK  plant,  printinK  ensi- 
neer,  and  consultant  to  printers  and 
publishers.  Electronic  computer  expe¬ 
rience  since  the  vacuum  tube  days. 
Familiar  with  all  printinK  processes  in- 
cludinK  hot  metal  and  film  composition 
(tape  operations),  web  and  sheet-fed 
letterpress  and  offset,  make-up,  etc. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  position  re- 
guirinK  n  fresh  approach  and  a  stronK 
bseksTound  in  defininK  problem  areas, 
plannine  and  executinK  solutions,  and 
gettinK  results — not  just  shufflinK  prej¬ 
udices.  Box  1216.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALI.SM  GRADUATE  desires 
career  in  .■ulministrative  or  marketinK 
area.  Majored  in  ManaRement — minored 
in  journalism.  Box  1314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ex- 
perience<l  business  departments,  produc¬ 
tion  tind  labor,  seeks  position  medium 
daily.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
1S06,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUlXlESSFUL,  Circulation  Director  in¬ 
terested  in  Reneral  manasership  or  as¬ 
sistant  publisher's  |>osition.  Arc  42. 
Box  129S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  26  years’ 
experience  in  all  iihases — combination 
and  competitive  papers — seeks  position 
where  initiative  and  ability  determine 
future.  Top  references.  Reasonable 
notice.  Box  1283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  CIRCULATOR.  Nine 
yecus’  in  metropolitan  department,  nine 
years'  as  CM  of  under  16M  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  Little  Merchant  pro¬ 
motion,  manaRement,  ABC.  Available 
now  as  CM  of  larRer  daily  or  assistant 
on  metropolitan.  Box  1269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  weekly  or 
small  daily;  field  manaRer  larRer 
paper.  Many  years’  experience  “Little 
Merchant’’  especially.  Sober.  agRres- 
sive.  Will  do  hard  work  to  get  circula¬ 
tion.  W.  H.  Hanlin,  905  Eive  Oaks 
Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Classified  Advertising 


“AM — 26  Years’  eximrience  (26-320,- 
000).  Producer!  Now  available.  Box 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Correspondents 


i^RRESPONDENT  living  in  Belgium 
offers  coverage  Common  Market  and 
^elux.  Write:  G.  DEMAITRE,  rue 
Th.  Vander  Elst  28,  Brussels- Water- 
mael  (Belgium). 


EXPERIENCED  CORRESPONDENT 
seeks  opportunity  with  paper  interested 
in  covering  the  growing  LAtin-Ameri- 
can  story.  Can  consider  salary  or  re- 
tAiner.  Box  1266*  Editor  &  Publisher. 


S2,  display  and  das- 
sined  9  years,  4  as  manager.  Reputed 
wP  promoter — account  builder.  Quick 
on  ideu,  layout  expert.  Secret  of  suc- 
’benefits  dramatically  presented.’’ 
fJP**  2’  3  or  4  medium  daily.  Box 
1246.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ad  salesman-manager,  mature, 
*> !  experience  with  papers,  associa- 
boni.  repreeentativea;  seeks  change, 
tollege  graduate,  aggressive,  sober, 
*?*  ^  transfer  on  short  notice.  Knows 
Mvertising,  selling,  merchandising, 
•"^motion.  Excellent  references.  Pres- 
wily  in  Southwest.  Write  for  resume. 

1236,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


LAYOUT-PROMOTION  manager-sales¬ 
man.  Fourteen  years’  experience.  8 
managerial.  Married,  family,  35.  West 
Coast.  Box  1266,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEailENCED 

ADVEnmSING  MANAGER. 
NATIONAL  OR  RETAIL 
Area  1.  Age  36.  Currently  National 
Sales  Manager,  NYC  &  Detroit  officM. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
display,  classified  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  ...  a  leader  and  a 
professional.  Salary  in  low  five  figures. 
Box  1272,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WRITEIR,  seven  years’  experience, 
wants  challenging  Eluropean  post. 
Multilingual.  29,  degree  plus.  Box  1198, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  TRADEl — Benefits,  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  editorial  departments — for 
commensurate  job,  opportunity.  Prefer 
Ohio  Valley  area.  Box  1226,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  200.000 
PM — stymied  in  present  position — seeks 
managing  editor’s  or  city  editor’s  post. 
Small  daily,  wire  service  background. 
Young.  Box  1276,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1— Air  Force 
Information  Technician.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  writing  general  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports.  Some  camera  experience. 
Prefer  Upstate  New  York,  but  will  go 
anywhere  in  USA.  TSgt.  Dick  Edwards: 
66  Tac  Recon  Wing,  Box  3321 ;  APO 
17,  New  York,  N.Y. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER: 
Newsman  seeks  challenging  writing  job 
with  daily,  Sunday  section,  or  maga- 
line  wanting  top  feature  skill.  Daily, 
wire,  foreign  experience  and  published 
free-lancer.  Now  in  PR,  but  want  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  or  magazine.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate,  38.  Box  1263,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  with  20  years’  experience  in 
news,  freelance  magazine,  PR  seeking 
spot  on  small  newspaper,  house  organ, 
magazine  in  California  or  Southern 
Arizona.  Box  1274,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  REPORTER-DEBKMAN  wants 
job  with  solid  growth  paper,  realistic 
pay.  Box  1299,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EIDITOR :  Does  any  newspaper, 
magazine  or  publication  need  a  young, 
hard-working  copy  editor?  Write  Box 
1306,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  Midwest  PM  daily.  Mature, 
A.B.,  top  experience;  knows  back  shop. 
Box  1316.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  ALL-AROUND 
DESKMAN-REPORTER 
for  medium-small  daily  now?  Excep¬ 
tional  writing,  make-up  talent,  with 
references  for  reliability,  hard  work, 
soberness,  too!  Fourteen  years’  solid 
experience  after  J-School.  A.  I.  Van 
Cleave,  220  No.  Walnut.  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  Phone:  60S-PL  2-6082. 


SPACE  AGE  EDITOR  seeks  dayside 
job  as  wire-makeup  e<litor,  small  paper 
M.E.,  or  metro  sports  makeup.  Nee<l 
$160.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROETISSIONAL  JOURNALIST.  28. 
over  3  years’  e.xperience  in  political, 
financial  and  general  news  writing, 
U.S.,  overseas.  Degree  Business  Acl- 
ministration.  News  Editor  of  weekly 
with  wide  duties  including  columns  and 
editorials.  Desire  editorial,  column  or. 
feature  position.  Box  1317,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  REff’OR’TER- PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Seven  years’  experience  all  l>eats.  in¬ 
cluding  Air  Force,  business,  community 
promotions;  wants  job  with  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Zones  7,  8,  9.  If 
you’ve  a  job,  I  can  do  it.  Age  30, 
married.  Box  1312,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FORERGN  CORRESPONDENT.  42. 
four  languages,  seeks  secure  staff  job 
abroad.  Versatile.  Box  1311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPEaiT  18  YEARS’  WITH  UPI  New  | 
York,  Paris,  London — total  23  years’  as 
editor-writer-columnist,  radio-tv  editor- 
commentator.  Cut  teeth  on  .Southwest 
dailies.  At  44,  seek  settle  family  good 
community.  Box  1321,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TIREID  OE’  HACKS?  This  vivacious  gal 
(27)  has  M,S.-J.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
feature  flair,  and  sky-high  potential. 
She  ran  specialize  the  routine  and  give 
spotnews  prospective.  Presently  frus¬ 
trated.  she  seeks  writing  (photography) 
spot— hard  news,  features,  reviews, 
depth  pieces.  Must  be  within  com- 
muting-driving  N.Y.C,  Box  1319,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER:  I>x>king  for  a  man  with  a 
wrist  tattoo?  Tough.  23,  trenchant, 
seeks  challenging  iiosition.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  anytime  after  August  5th.  Box 
1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ^arge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EKHTORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  piacements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 

EJmpIoyment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel:  638-3392 

Mechanical-Production 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

who  knows  all  departments  and  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  labor  negotiations  desires 
to  relocate  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Presently 
has  top  responsibility  in  daily  and 
Sunday  operation  where  he  has  affected 
substanti^  cost  reductions.  Worked  in 
Composing  Room  while  earning  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Subsequent  training  in  all 
departments  before  assuming  top  posi¬ 
tion  in  production.  Steady,  reliable 
family  man,  age  43,  who  can  furnish 
top  references  and  has  valid  reason  for 
desiring  change.  Box  1264,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTE3)  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Elxperienced  in  complete  news¬ 
paper  color.  Zones  6,  6,  8.  Family 
Man.  Box  1203,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPHRINTEaiDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman  on  msdium 
sized  daily.  Supervisory  experience  on 
large  and  sznall  dailies.  University 
(Graduate.  Union.  Age  41.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Western  States,  Box 
1214,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM — general  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman.  All-round  printer;  mark¬ 
up,  ad  machine,  makeup,  Elxcellent 
supervision  due  to  know-how  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1269,  Elditor  St  Ibiblisher, 

MEXHANICAL  SUPERINTENDERTT 
or  Assistant.  39.  College.  16  years’ 
large  and  small  dailies.  'ITS.  Color. 
Low  cost-record.  Box  1277,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

SUPERVISOR 

Eighteen  years’  supervisory  ex- 
t>erience  in  all  sizes  of  news- 
liapers.  Familiar  with  'ITS, 
Photon,  etc.  Age  62,  health  ex¬ 
cellent.  Married,  one  son  senior 
in  college.  Habits  good,  finan¬ 
cially  stable.  Desire  manage¬ 
ment  of  newspaiter  or  of  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

Write 

Box  1292  Editor  &  Publisher 

Photography 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  wanU  full¬ 
time  job  in  photography  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  within  ctanmuting 
of  N.Y.C.  or  mid-Long  Island.  Ibib- 
lished  in  leading  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Box  1233,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PRIZEJ- WINNING  young  photographer 
desires  to  relocate  East  of  Rockies. 
Married,  reliable,  eager  to  join  up-to- 
date  staff.  Box  1217.  Elditor  St  Pxib- 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  College  graduate 
(B.S.  in  B.A.)  commercial  art  major, 
age  23,  single.  Desires  position  in 
photojournalism  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  EMve  years’  amateur  exi>eri- 
ence  in  36  mm.  black  and  white  and 
color.  Have  portfolio.  Prefer  Elastern 
states  and  Ohio.  Box  1316,  Elditor  & 
I^blisher. 

Public  Relations 

METROPOLITAN  N.  Y.— N.J.  Public 
relations  work  sought.  E\ill  or  part- 
time.  17  years’  newspaper,  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  W.  O.  French.  Phone 
(201)  HU  2-1399. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  RolM*rt  U.  BroMii 


^Editorial  Advertisements  ’ 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  up¬ 
holding  the  .Vcje  York  Times 
in  the  now-famous  Alabama 
libel  case  contains  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  importance  of  “edi¬ 
torial  advertisements.” 

The  Court’s  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.,  noted  that  one  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  contentions  was  that  the 
constitutional  pruarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  do  not  apply  l)ecause  the 
allegedly  libelous  statements 
were  published  as  part  of  a 
paid,  “commercial”  advertise¬ 
ment.  Justice  Brennan  wrote; 

“The  publication  here  was  not 
a  ‘commercial’  advertisement  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  in  Chrestensen  (a  case 
cited  by  the  lower  court).  It 
communicated  information,  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion,  recited  griev¬ 
ances,  protested  claimed  abuses, 
and  sought  financial  support  on 
behalf  of  a  movement  whose  ex¬ 
istence  and  objectives  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  highest  public  inter¬ 
est  and  concern. 

“That  the  Times  was  paid  for 
publishing  the  advertisement  is 
as  immaterial  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  as  is  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  and  l)ooks  are  sold.  Any 
other  conclusion  would  discour¬ 
age  newspapers  from  carrying 
‘editorial  advertisements’  of  this 
type,  and  so  might  shut  off  an 
important  outlet  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  information  and 
ideas  by  persons  who  do  not 
themselves  have  access  to  pub¬ 
lishing  facilities  —  who  wish  to 
exercise  their  freedom  of  speech 
even  though  they  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  .  .  . 

“Thus  we  consider  this  case 
against  the  background  of  a 
profound  national  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  debate  on 
public  issues  should  be  unin¬ 
hibited,  robust,  and  wide-open, 
and  that  it  may  well  include 
vehement,  caustic,  and  some¬ 
times  unpleasantly  sharp  at¬ 
tacks  on  government  and  public 
officials.” 

In  a  concurring  opinion  Jus¬ 
tice  Goldberg  said: 

“In  my  view,  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  afford  to  the  citizen 
and  to  the  press  an  absolute, 
unconditional  privilege  to  criti¬ 
cize  official  conduct  despite  the 
harm  which  may  flow  from  ex¬ 
cesses  and  abuses.” 

In  another  concurring  opin¬ 
ion  Justice  Black  wrote: 


“  ‘For  a  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  ceases  to  exist  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  public  functionaries 
are  by  any  means  absolved  from 
their  responsibility  to  their  con¬ 
stituents;  and  this  happens 
whenever  the  constituent  can 
be  restrained  in  any  manner 
from  .speaking,  writing  or  pub- 
li-shing  his  opinions  upon  any 
public  measure,  or  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  may  advise 
or  execute.’  An  unconditional 
right  to  say  what  one  pleases 
about  public  affairs  is  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  minimum 
guarantee  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

«  «  « 

E&P  has  always  contended 
that  debate  on  public  issues 
should  Ije  uninhibited  whether 
in  speech  or  print,  whether  in 
editorial  or  advertising  columns. 
But  this  right  to  “say  what  one 
pleases  about  public  affairs”  is 
not  as  “unconditional”  as  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
now  say  it  is  because  it  is  limited 
by  rulings  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  were  upheld  by 
the  same  Supreme  Court  just 
five  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  High  Court, 
in  the  Cammarano  and  Straus 
cases,  said  that  money  spent  for 
public  opinion  advertising  on 
legislative  questions  constitutes 
“lobbying”  and  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  ordinary  business  ex¬ 
pense  deductible  from  taxable 
income.  The  Court  said:  “Non- 
discriminatory  denial  of  deduc¬ 
tion  from  gross  income  to  sums 
expended  to  promote  or  defeat 
legislation  is  plainly  not  ‘aimed 
at  suppression  of  dangerous 
ideas.’  Rather,  it  appears  to  us 
to  express  a  determination  by 
Congress  that  since  purchased 
publicity  can  influence  the  fate 
of  legislation  which  will  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  in  the 
community,  everyone  in  the 
community  should  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  its  pur¬ 
chase  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  is  concerned.” 

The  logic  sounds  good,  but 
isn’t  it  the  effect  of  this  IRS 
ruling  to  limit  the  ideas  that 
will  be  discussed  in  print? 

The  “editorial  advertisement’' 
in  the  New  York  Times  which 
brought  on  the  libel  suit  was 
placed  by  the  non-profit  tax- 
exempt  “Committee  to  Defend 
Martin  Luther  King.”  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  such  a  committee  were 
probably  tax-deductible  as  they 
are  to  many  other  similar  com¬ 


mittees  that  are  tax-exempt. 
The  people  who  contribute  to 
those  committees  that  express 
opinions  through  “editorial  ad¬ 
vertisements”  are,  in  effect,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  that  expression  and 
at  the  same  time  their  contribu¬ 
tions  are  deductitble  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

But  others  like  the  Camma- 
ranos  and  the  Strauses  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  fund  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  other  issues,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  affect  their  businesses 
and  their  livelihoods,  are  not  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  tax-exempt 
status. 

So  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
ruling  is  to  limit  the  areas  open 
to  “editorial  advertisements” 
and  the  “right  to  say  what  one 
pleases  about  public  affairs” 
isn’t  so  “unconditional”  after 
all. 

It  gets  a  little  more  compli¬ 
cated  when  you  consider  that  a 
publisher  or  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  periodical  or  business  pa¬ 
per  who  owns  a  press  can  say 
whatever  he  wants  to  about 
pending  legislation  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  all  included  in  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  But  someone 
else  who  doesn’t  own  a  press 
can’t  buy  advertising  space  to 
say  the  same  thing  without  hav¬ 
ing  IRS  denying  him  the  right 
to  include  it  as  a  cost  of  doing 
busine.ss. 

And  to  top  it  all  off,  a  publica¬ 
tion  owned  and  published  by  a 
non-profit  organization  can  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  and  say  any¬ 
thing  it  wants  editorially  while 
enjoying  a  tax-exempt  status 
while  a  competing  publication 
doing  all  the  .same  things  and 
printing  the  same  opinions  has 
to  pay  an  income  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  unconditional  right  to  say 
what  you  please  isn’t  so  un¬ 
conditional,  and  everyone  isn’t 
on  the  same  footing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  whenever  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Sendee  regulations  become 
involved. 

Contract  Approved 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Oakland  Tribune  guild  mem¬ 
bers  voted  to  accept  provisions 
of  a  new  contract  at  sessions 
here  March  6.  Terms  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  The  Tribune  for¬ 
merly  negotiated  jointly  with 
the  San  Francisco  newspapers. 

• 

Island  Newspaper 

Honolulu 

The  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  has 
been  renamed  the  Hawaii  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  by  its  new  owner, 
Donald  Reynolds  of  Las  Vegas. 
The  change  was  made  to  reflect 
that  paper’s  coverage  of  the  en¬ 
tire  island  of  Hawaii. 


EDITOR  8C  PU 


Travel  Writers’ 
Workshop  in  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Society  of  Vmerican 
Travel  Writers,  of  which  Mi¬ 
chael  Frome,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
is  president,  is  spon.soring  a 
Travel  Workshop  here  March 
22-23. 

It  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  R.  K.  T.  Larson,  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
who  planned  business  .seminars 
in  1962  and  1963. 

Participants  are  coming  from 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Raleigh,  New 
York,  but  discussion  also  will 
be  of  interest  to  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Larson  said. 

Registration  fee  is  $20. 

Among  trips  for  participants 
will  be  a  press  preview  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel, 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
Beach,  Norfolk’s  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur  Museum-Mauso¬ 
leum  and  Norfolk’s  ('xperiment 
in  tourism,  the  Norfolk  Tour, 
which  other  cities  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  copy, 

• 

Ex-Reporter  Helping 
On  Ltsdge’s  ("ampaign 

Concord,  N.  H. 

With  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge’s  triumph  in  the 
New  Hampshire  primary,  news¬ 
men  w'ill  be  keeping  the  spot¬ 
light  on  a  former  reporter  who  | 
is  masterminding  the  Lodge  I 
campaign.  He  is  Paul  David-  j 
son  Grindle,  43-year-old  head  of  j 
a  New  England  company  that  | 
sells  teaching  equipment. 

In  the  early  1940’s  Mr.  Grin¬ 
dle  worked  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  after  a  year  at 
Harvard.  (Ambassador  Lodge 
also  is  a  Herald  Tribune  alum- 
nus.)  In  1949  Mr.  Grindle,  ' 
then  operating  a  furniture  fac¬ 
tory,  tipped  off  Jack  Steele  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  about  in¬ 
fluence  peddling  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Steele  broke  the  “5  per¬ 
center”  stories  that  en!lba^ 
rassed  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion. 

• 

Duties  Broadened 

Rochester,  N,  Y- 

New  responsibilities  were  as¬ 
signed  this  week  to  two  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  here.  A1  F.  Mahar,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Denweroi 
and  Chronicle,  becomes  director 
of  sales  for  that  paper  and  for 
the  Times-Union.  Joseph  ?• 
Adams,  business  manager  of  tie 
T-U,  assumed  additional  duties 
as  director  of  operations  for 
both  papers. 

BLISHER  for  March  14,  1964 


S  TAR  AUTOSEHERS ...  set  new 

s'  andards  of  performance  and  accuracy 


Stibuiw 


Watrtn 


5J^vcrtis.nq  Manager 


Dear  Mr.  Archer;  Monarchs 

A„,oSet.e»  Mrhe  Pemcko.^Star 

light  ‘n  the  Mechanical 

John  "•  ,  oobert  Haqa,  Harr 

Erir."- 

etc  ,  theretore  «h^"  unnecessary  Jo  rj^^^  ^ 

lines  a  minute  it  is  desirable  to  pn^vjiy  with  less 

” 

^irmpUcity  in  itseli.  ,he 

Once  “^“‘"j.ui^i'lcently  P'<Jf®tsettM'is°uither  proot  ol 

service  and  our  te  ari  Au'°Se«^ Js^her. 

[hT"^ 

Very  truly  yours, 
the  tribune  CO. 

><i‘'  'h'~ 

^  John  W.  lames 

Mechanical  Production  Mgr. 


WARREN  TRIBUNE  CHRONICLE 

WARREN,  OHIO 

From  coast-to-coast,  in  one  newspaper  after  another, 
the  electronic  STAR  AutoSetters  prove  their  out¬ 
standing  ability  by  instantly  matching  operating  unit 
speeds  to  the  speeds  of  the  linecasting  machines. 
Because  different  copy  such  as  regular  straight 
matter,  box  scores,  7  pica  markets,  etc.,  assembles 

(better  at  different  speeds— and  the  STAR  AutoSetters 
instantly  adjust  to  these  speeds,  the  Chronicle  gets 
better  assembly  with  less  chance  of  error. 

As  the  WARREN  TRIBUNE  CHRONICLE  knows, 
.  an  investment  in  the  electronic  STAR  AutoSetter  is 
returned  much  more  rapidly  due  to  increased  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  and  elimination  of  many  mainte¬ 
nance  man-hours.  _  _ 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


BMNCH:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
OENVtR  •  star  PARIS  HINECASIING) 


ACENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNCAPOUS  •  COS  ANGELES 
CANADA  LTD  MONTREAL  and  accnts  oviRUAi 


STAR  AUTOSETTIR 

ANPARI  iP 

WESTPRINT 

\ 

^  Thro 

BOOTHS  2606-2608 


Phn/fa  1,1  f  s  ./. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS! 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL. 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


6»n»ral  AdvartUing  Dapt.  .  .  .  230  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  Citir — Chicago  Son  Francisco  Los  Angolas  Dotrait  Cincinnati  Philodolphio  Da 


Albuquerque  Tribune  FIRST  again  in 
^  Amvuc  statewide  press  association  competition 


For  twenty-four  years  the  New  Mexico  Press  Association  has  ma# 
this  award  for  community  service.  Never  has  any  newspaper  finishii 
first  four  years  in  a  row.  The  Tribune  did  it  with  eleven  newswortll(P 
noteworthy  1963  public  service  campaigns  conducted  by  a  staff  tlrf 
is  competent,  industrious,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  that  challeng® 
and  improves  upon  last  year’s  “best.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 


FIRST  IN  1962 


Four  Straight! 


i 
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